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ey ee Do you still think that Ss 
Linoleum is only for kitchens? 
























io ie ery . . . 
Ee FL Fuk Pp RHAPS you got that idea years quite as attractive as the bedroom 
At eae ee ago, before the European custom pictured. The Armstrong Bureau 
A AN of using linoleum as a permanent of Interior Decoration will be glad 
ea Hoor had gained acceptance in to offer suggestions. 
= }- : : 
= America. A bedroom 12 x 12 feet can be ‘ 
». Today, you will find beautiful floored with the Carpet Inlaid 4 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum in Linoleum in the illustration, at é 
many American homes. Occa- a cost of about $36.00 (slightly 
sional waxing and polishing keeps higher in the far West). This ‘ 
these floors in perfect condition. includes cementing the linoleum | ; 
Handsome fabric rugs are laid down firmly over builders’ felt : 
upon them. paper, the most satisfactory way to 
With the rugs scattered here and lay linoleum as a permanent floor. 
there, linoleum floors are warm, All Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
comfortable. Every woman knows guaranteed to give entire satisfac- 
how easy it is to keep linoleum tion. 
if , een ; 
clean. The Art of Home Furnishing § 
You can build the color scheme and Decoration 
of any room from a floor of Arm- apo 
. , : 4 By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
strong’s Linoleum. Whether the Beem “apap: . 
ay" bl New York School of Fine and Applied Art. ; 
tone 1s brown or tan, blue or green, Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home ; | 
/ ¢ of these Armstrong patter tis more rose or gray, you can make a room interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. ‘ | 
appropriate for your bedroom than | "52, 
shown in the tlustration, order \ by number) 5 
Jrom your merchant, - ” £ 
Armstronc Cork Company, Lino_trumM DepaRTMENT ; 
Armstrong's Linoleum Rugs 922 Virginia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania . 
You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s A ® 
I inoleum, titable for kitche , di ing-room 4 
or bedro , and fully guaranteed to give 4 
satistactory service Send for free book et, a — 2 
**Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs,’’ showing al . 


color plates of pleasing and artistic designs. _— ae ™ 
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“Coast 
Howard 
them 


The people of The 
of Cockaigne” as 
Chandler Christy sees 


McCall's wil! not knowing 
from other than reliable 


ment found to be otherwise showd be reported 


“The Coast of Cockaigne” 


WO things, the editor among the many 
ofierings that have been appearing on these pages the 
past few months, call for special mention at this season 
dedicated to general thanksgiving. One is “The 
Coast of Cockaigne;” the other “The Flaming Jewel” 
The former is the new novel by Louis Joseph Vance depicting 
with startling fidelity life in the great moving picture studios of 
California; the latter, as all dwellers on McCall Street now well 
know, is the brilliant series of short stories by Robert W. 
Chambers. Both have achieved more spontaneous and greater 


feels, fine 


popularity among our readers than any features we have 
ever offered. 
“The Coast of Cockaigne,’ just begun, commences in 


intriguing fashion; it will be the first novel to tell the truth 
about life on the other side of the silver-sheet. It will disclose 
the adventures of beautiful 
Lucinda Druce, belle of New —_— 
York’s “400,” who refuses to 
compromise with the philan- 
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“The F laming Jewel” 


HE response of McCall readers to “The Flaming Jewel,” 

the new work of Robert W. Chambers now appearing 

in these pages is nothing short of amazing. These 

short stories, each complete in itself and yet each carry- 
ing along farther the thrilling mystery of erosite, the Russian 
crown jewel stolen in Paris by a band of international thieves 
and brought to the fastnesses of the Adirondacks by a second 
thief, are perhaps attracting more attention than any others 
being printed. They concern Eve Strayer, the beautiful heroine, 
who, although innocent, becomes closely involved in the net 
of crime that so tightly entangles these high adventurers whom 
Mr. Chambers pictures with arresting realism. She, who 
certainly is more entrancing than any Chambers heroine yet 
drawn, is the single magnet toward which unswervingly move 


‘ “ . 99 © * eneae ° ° . . _ 
“Hal Smith,” in reality a Boston millionaire in disguise, State 


Trooper Stormont, who is a 
dashing forest. ranger, and 
Mike Clinch, who is sworn to 
make of this woodland flower 


derings of Bellamy Druce, her Page “a great lady.” There are, 

popular and _ immensely- y F BN : F too, José Quintana, the 
. at’s s N me oN add 2 

wealthy husband, and carries What's Wrong With wa fn ieee famous apache leader from 

these adventures to a stu- oP : ; +} Dare Europe, the Princess Theo- 

pendous climax in Hollywood, A Private War By Robert W. Chambers 5 dorica of Esthonia and the 


giving us pictures, as the story 


unfolds, of Amelie Severn who Are We Right About Prohibition? . . . . 6 ing Jewel,” as well as many 
is to blame for Bellamy’s dere- By Kathleen Norris vs. Gertrude Atherton other characters who become 
liction; of Fanny Lontaine Thirty Pieces Of Silver (Short Story). . . . 8 actors in this stirring drama 
and her English husband who By Mary Synon of the great North Woods of 
tries to make a fortune in The Big Meadow By Will Levington Com‘ort 9 New York state. You may 
films; of Alma Daley, famous The Coast Of Cockaigne . ae Ti ll begin these stories at any 
screen star and Ben Culp, her (A novel of movie life in Hollywood) time; if you read the one in 
husband; and, last but not By Louis Joseph Vance the current issue, you will 
least, an arresting portrait in Movies or Marriage? Harriette Underhill 14 find you will want to read 
— P S . a ss . 7 in satin. 2 ic ctriki 

action of Ly nn Summeriad, When Knighthood Was In Dutch (Short Story) 15 every episode in this striking 
the matinee idol of the movies. By Octavus Roy Cohen series, ‘ 


Mr. Vance, in addition to 
being the noted author of 
“The Lone Wolf,” “The Brass 
Bowl” and “Joan Thursday,” 
was himself a motion picture 
director in Hollywood, so has 
at his command the knowl- 
edge whereby he will be able 
to make “The Coast of 
Cockaigne” a life-size picture 
of movie-land, and the most 
thrilling novel,of the year. 


Thanksgiving Pies 
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In them you will find not 
only the most entertainment 
available in the magazine 
world today, but you will see 
gradually disclosed such a 
message as Mr. Chambers has 
heretofore invested his 

with—a message that 
amaze and _ interest 
American who has at 
the welfare of his 
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What’s Wrong With Marriage? | 


said a clever 
Englishman to me a few “we would 
have to say that that person was extremely ill! 

“Now if, when my daughter goes to college, 
pursued, “they ran 
terly shipwrecked, 
shame and 


F modern marriage was a person, 


months ago, 


or my son into business,” he 
seven chances to one of getting ut 


of letting themselves in for misery and 








notoriety and failure, we would naturally hesitate 
before we let them enter college or business! 

But they'll marry, in a few years, and every- 
me will be happ co t about it—” 

Yes, I know,” I said, after an uncomfortable 
pause But they may not be among the unhappy 
ne ney 1 er even of divorces!” 

There are ple of men a vomen who, for 
secon lary reasor financial reasons, or the rights 
f children stick it out! he concede d “It’s very 
hard to take your freedom on the present terms 
And the trouble,” he finished positively, “is not with 
the men and women—it’s with the institution. Mar- 
riage ( ler irriage l 1 { 

I. thought of the whole field; the lovely women 
tied to unworthy men, the selfish women wrecking 
the lives of other men, the married lives out of 
vhick ve has long-ago faded, and—saddest of all 

he sp j Ww é W dare not marry for fear 

f professional women, perhaps, who bit- 

regre the f wifehood a otherhood 

His income is about what mine is,” said one of 
these to me recentl of the man she loved “a 
could keep up my work for awhile, of course—but I 
hope there would be childrer I hope there would 
be a country home, with books and fires. And I’ve 
had no experienc with housekeeping No, it 
\ be a su 

She is a lawye e valued junior member of 
an old firm. I could not imagine her combining the 

vo lives—eve exceilent servants; and there 
ire nO exce servants a re. In the moment 
of test—when the cook had left, and the mother’s 
helper had not arrived, and the baby was a little bit 


croupy, it would be Mother who must stay at home 
No matter how successful she might be, the world 


ill sympathy for the woman who ad- 
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By Kathleen Norris 
Illustration by W. T. Benda 


“Bob, you'll have to telephone the bank, and say 
you'll not be down. Say that the baby is ill, and 
that I’ve got to see those witnesses today or never. 
If Miss Baker doesn’t come, call me up in Judge 
Conway's court at about eleven!” 

If she made a financial arrangement with a more 
domestic sister, and boarded the baby away from 
home, Bob would feel he had a right to object, and 
the world would sustain him. So the only avenues 
open to my Portia are either to avoid wifehood, 
entirely, or, accepting it, avoid motherhood, or sink 
herself, her ambition and her career in her nursery, 
and become the usual dependent wife and mother. 

You cannot blame Bob. No, but can you blame 
Portia? 

The second course I have suggested is of course 
the one generally adopted. She can have Bob’s 
companionship and love, all the dignities and de- 
lights of marriage, and none of the responsibilities. 
She puts aside the motherhood problem as far too 
hard for her solving, and she does as the rest do. 
Hotels and tiny, self-managing apartments are full 
of her; and the average of babies among American- 
born parents is something like one baby to every 
three families. 

“The poor people have them,” said a friendly 
little woman to me, on a train. “I have foreign- 
born neighbors—the O’Briens have seven, and the 
Baldocchis nine, and the Rowjeskis_ twelve. 
They—” She looked at her fine two-year-old and 
sighed, “They never heard of top-milk and clinic 
thermometers and chopped beef and sterilized bot- 
tles!”’ she said wearily. 

“But their children will,” 

“And their children won’t have big families,” she 
answered quickly. “It—it simply can’t be done. I 
could support myself teaching music,” she went on, 
“I’ve done it. And I could cook, for four persons, 
or manage a house, or manage two children. But I 
can’t do it all. No one person could—not as things 
salads and desserts and ice-box and tele- 
phone and keeping things dusted, and keeping but- 
tons on—” 

“Then you think our present scheme makes 
families too much of a tax?” 


I suggested hopefully 


are now; 





“And no children means no real marriage,” she 
supplemented. “Selfish women get all the joy and 
luxury and freedom out of life, and what is there 
to tempt other women to be unselfish? A few always 
will be, of course! But the great majority won't.” 

“But what about duty, and self-sacrifice, and 
service to the world?” 

“Ah, you don’t hear of those things any more!” 
she laughed, getting out at her station in the blazing 
summer heat, with the heavy baby and a heavy suit- 
case. “Everything is against marriage now-a-days, 
and you can’t save it!” 

But I wonder if she was right? Mightn’t there 
be so radical a change in our way of regarding mar- 
riage that all this costly agony and waste and change 
might be averted? If we could sweep out of our 
lives the inessential, and the pretentious, and the 
superficial ideals, if we could make home first, and 
the children a close second, and the simplest of 
rooms, meals and clothes the price we were willing 
to pay, then would not wifehood take on something 
of its old beauty and dignity? If we could so 
change our point-of-view as really to respect and 
envy the plainly-dressed little mother of four or 
five children, rather than the childless neighbor who 
is giving a bridge party, and if we could—we older 
women, with leisure—somehow co-operate with that 
younger mother, so that she would know the im- 
portance and the honor of her mission: then might 
not motherhood come to be the desirable and the 
beautiful thing, and might not home be a place of 
real rest and joy, rather than the scrambled head- 
quarters of bills, and hurry, and struggle, and the 
extravagant evidence of our stupidity in clinging 
to outworn gods? 

For where peace, and children, and simple plenty 
are, there is no room for the greatest of our 
modern evils. Their whole world, their lessons, 
games, illnesses and holidays are all sacredly in- 
vested in one supreme fact: the nearness, the good- 
ness, the dearness of “Mother and Dad!” 
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Every day your skin is 
changing. By the right 
care, any girl can 
have a smooth, lovely 
complexion. 


Every girl knows — 





nothing can make you look right 
if your skin is not right 


F your skin is smooth and clear- 

radiant with freshness and color— 
you cannot look dull and unattractive, 
no matter how simple your toilet. 


But not even the prettiest clothes will 
make up for a sallow, lifeless complexion 
—for a skin that is disfigured by black- 


heads or ugly blemishes. 
Don’t neglect your skin. 


Remember—any girl can have a 
smooth, lovely complexion. Each day 
your skin is changing—old skin dies, 
and new forms in its place. By giving 
this mew skin the special treatment it 
needs, you can actually make it over. 


Are you using the right treatment 
for your special type of skin? 


Skins differ widely—and each type of 
skin should have the special treatment 
that meets its special needs. There is a 
special Woodbury treatment for each 
type of skin. 


For instance, if your skin is of the 
pale, sallow type—it needs the following 
treatment to stimulate the pores and 


Copyright, 1921, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


blood vessels and give it a clear, fresh, 

healthy color: 
ONCE OR TWICE a week, fill your basin 
full of hot water—almost boiling hot. Bend 
over the top of the basin and cover your 
head with a heavy bath towel, so that no 
steam can escape. Steam your face for 
thirty seconds. Now lather a hot cloth 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With this 
wash your face thoroughly, rubbing the 
lather well into the skin. Then rinse the 
skin well, first with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing it for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week cleanse 
your skin in the usual way with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm water, 
ending with a dash of cold. 


HE first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. 

Do not regard this as a disadvantage 
—it means that your skin is responding 
in the right way to a more thorough and 
stimulating kind of cleansing. After 
you have used Woodbury’s once or 
twice this drawn feeling will disappear 
and your skin will gain wonderfully in 
clearness and color. 


This treatment and other complete 
treatments for all the different types of 
skin, are given in the booklet of treat- 
ments that is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin 
needs. 


The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect on the skin 
make it ideal for general use. A 25 cent 
cake lasts a month or six weeks for 
general toilet use, including any of the 
special Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete miniature 
set of theWoodbury skin preparations, containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co.,15t1Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Fergens Co., Limited,1511Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. 











Which needs a hotter 
oven, white cake or dark? 


If you want the answer to t und a 
other baking quest s that puzz 

send for the practical cookbook “The Why 
of Cooking’’ in which Janet McK 
Hill, founder: of the Boston Cooking 
School and editor of America’s for 
cookery magazine, tells how prof 

avoid failures in making cake and pastry. 
This delightful book also contains many de 
licious original recipes all bra 
cooking Illustrated in or Ea py 
costs us 26c to print. You may have one 
copy for personal use by sending 10c in 
stamps ro Section L-1lL, Dept of Home 
Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 


: Emily’s White Cake 





pful Crisco 
1 uls sugar 
pastry fi 
a nfuls bak W 
1 a iful salt 
1 water 
a ful flay 
eggs 
Cream ¢ Ad a and 
c a toge Sift y and 
add alternately with the liquid A fla 
ring, beat mixture thoroughly a ast 
fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Pre 
pare layer -cake tins by greasing them with 
a mixture of Crisco and flour Pour in 
cake mixture; put in moderate oven, allow 
five minutes, increase heat to 
bake; at the end of 15 minutes, reduce 
heat to allow cake to shrink from the pan. 
Emire time for baking 20 minutes ——~Kate 
B. Vaughn 


Chocolate Frosting 






1 and not run from the cake. If 
stiff before it is spread, add 
ng water or syrup, a few drops at a 
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—to make white cake tender, 


moist and really white 


ROFESSIONAL cooks know three simple 
little tricks that will help you make the finest 
possible white cake. To obtain a delicate texe 

ture mix the batter with water instead of milk. 
To acquire the moist tenderness that so often js 
lacking in cakes made with the white of eggs, be 
sure the shortening is 100% rich. To produce a 
color as snowy as angel food, use shortening that 
is white, and a light-colored flavoring. 


Cooks who know these secrets of the perfect white 
cake prefer Crisco for shortening because it has 
the required richness and whiteness, and because 
it makes cake taste the same as if butter were 
used. You simply add a teaspoonful of salt for 
every cupful of Crisco. It makes the use of butter 
a needless expense. 


Crisco is as dainty as the other fine ingredients 
that go into good cake. It is simply a solid white 
cream of edible vegetable oil. It has neither taste 
nor odor, and stays fresh without being kept on 
ice. There is nothing else like it. It provides 
the utmost quality and richness for every cooking 
frying, pastry, and all kinds of baking. 





purpose 


Try it, and see how much it will improve every- 
thing that you cook. It is sold by all grocers, 
in net-weight, sanitary 
containers, holding one 
pound and up. Never 


sold tn bulk. 
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Another Episode in “The Flaming Jewel,’ 
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by Robert W. Chambers, the Greatest S 
Stories Being Published in America 














HEN State Trooper Stor- 
mont rode up to Cli . Wy, 
with Eve Strayer lying y 
in his arms, Mike Clinch ; 
strode out of the motley 
crowd around the tavern, 
laid his rifle against a tree and stretched 
forth his powerful hands to receive his 
stepchild. 

He held her, 
at her in silence 
around. 

“Eve,” he 
hurted ?” 

The girl opened her -blue eyes. 

“I’m all right, dad .. . just 
tired _ Ive got your parcel 


looking down 
men clustered 


cradled, 
as the 


said hoarsely, “be you 


. safe.’ 

“To hell with the gol-dinged parcel,” 
he almost sobbed, “—did Quintana harm you?” 

No, dad.” 

As he carried her to the veranda, the packet fell from 
her cramped fingers. Clinch kicked it under a chair and 
continued on into the house and up to Eve’s bedroom. 

Flat on the bed, the girl opened her drowsy eyes 
unsmiling. 

“Did that dirty thief misuse you?” 
unsteadily. “G’wan tell me, girlie.” 

“He knocked me down. . . . He went away to get 
fire to make me talk. I cut up the blanket they gave me 
and made a rope. Then I went over the cliff into the big 
pine below. That was all, dad.” 

Clinch filled a tin basin and washed the girl’s torn feet. 
When he had dried them, he kissed them. She felt his 


again, 


demanded Clinch, 


A Private 


b: » Kobert WChambers 


Illustrated 6» CEChambers 


unshaven lips trembling, heard him whimper for the first 
time in his life. 

“Why didn’t you give Quintana the 
manded. “What does that count for—what 
gol-dinged thing count for against you, girlie?” 


packet?” he de- 
does any 


HE looked up at him out of heavy-lidded eyes: “You 
told me to take good care of it.” 

“It’s only a little truck I’d laid by for you,” he 
retorted unsteadily, “—a few trifles for to make a grand 
lady of you when the time’s ripe. T’ain’t worth a thorn in 
your little foot to me. . e hull gol-dinged world 
full o’ money ain’t worth that there stone-bruise onto them 
little white feet o’ yourn, Eve. Look at you now—my God, 
look at you there, all peaked an’ scairt an’ bleedin.’ ” 


“ 


ar 


“I won't leave you; I wish I might 
never leave you” 


A blaze of fury flared in his small, 
pale eyes: “—And he hit you, too, did 
he?—that skunk! Quintana done that 
to my little girlie, did he?” 

“T don’t know if it was Quintana. I 
don't know who he was, dad, 

d drowsily. 
i, wa’n’t he?” 


iron visage twitched and 
He gnawed his thin lips into 


Cc “linch’ s 
quivered. 
control : 

“Girlie, I gotta go out a spell. But 

I ain’t a-leavin’ you alone here. I'll git 
somebody to set up with you. You jest 
lie snug and don’t think about nothin’ 
till I come back.” 

“Yes, dad,” she sighed, closing her eyes. 

Clinch stood looking at her for a moment, 
downstairs heavily, and out to the veranda where State 
Trooper Stormont still sat in his saddle, talking to Hal 
Smith. On the porch a sullen crowd of backwoods riffraff 
lounged in silence, awaiting events. 

Clinch called across to Smith: “Hey, Hal, g’wan up and 
set with Eve a spell while she’s nappin’. Take a gun!” 

Smith said to Stormont in a low voice: “Do me a favor, 
Jack ?” 

“You bet.” 

“That girl of Clinch’s is in real danger if left here alone 
But I’ve got another job on my hands. Can you keep a 
watch on her till I return?” 

[Continued on page 26] 


then he went 


If you’re not already acquainted with Eve Strayer and the other fascinating characters whose destinies unfold through this series of short stories, read of their 


previous adventures on page 59 before beginning this story 
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Are We Right 


Two Famous Women Oppose Each 
Amendment as it Affects 








YES 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of “Mother”, “Sisters” and “The Heart of Rachael” 


Y son evaded the draft by lying about his age 
and hiding with his grandmother, in Canada,” 
the handsome, grey-haired woman = said 
amusedly. 

“Our girls were in a government office all 
through the war, where they could steal any amount of 
small merchandise,” answered the fine-looking man who 
was her companion, proudly. “We did not entirely ap- 
prove of America’s going into the war, nor of the way 
the draft legislation was handled. We believe in the free 
will of the people, and of course we encouraged our girls 
to cheat in every way that they could!” 

No: of course, this is an imaginary conversation. Of 
course, there is hardly one amongst us so poor-spirited as 
to feel that slackers and exploiters are anything less than 
utterly contemptible. Whether we wanted war or not, 
four years ago—and to some of us it was the death knell 
of everything right and happy that we had ever hoped 
for our country !—still, when the tocsin sounded, and the 
service stars began to shine, and we added to our vocab- 
ulary such words as “camouflage” and “salient” and 
‘olive drab,” then how we began to work! 

How thirstily we turned to the Red Cross, the Salva- 
tion Army, the “Y,” the canteens and the camps; how we 
sewed and cooked and folded and packed! Was there an 
avenue of healing, soothing, cheer, inspiration and amuse- 
ment that our love did not penetrate and develop. Was 
there an hour, or an ache, or a dollar that we grudged? 

The result was glorious; so glorious that an American 
traveling in England and France and Italy today sup- 
presses, with some little difficulty, a desire to go dressed 
in red, white and blue, with a large flag of his loved 
country waving proudly before him. We did it mag- 
nificently, swiftly and whole-heartedly, winning our 
share of the great victory through the great river of our 
love, rather than because of any deep and revengeful 
emotion of hate. 

Magnificently and whole-heartedly—and we are re- 
covering from it in the same fashion. In Europe they 
speak of us as “The States,” but I heard a charming 
American woman correct this term when she heard it 
used by an Englishman in London 

“Call us the United States, please,” she protested. 
What we do, we do as a union!” 

But we are a nation in the thick of a great war now, 
one of the greatest in history, and we are beginning to 
give this same Englishman, and a million other men 
among our late allies, some reason to look amused when 
we emphasize that precious “united.” 

“You're having a very funny time with your liquor 
laws, aren't you?” they ask, with something between 
a smile and a sneer. “How about it? Is it true that 
one may get almost anything to drink in any American 
city, if one will only pay for it?” 

And one has to admit with shame that if this is not 
exactly true, very little credit for the enforcement of 
the prohibition laws is due to the representative men and 
women of our representative cities. It has become the 
fashion in America to be a lawbreaker. Fathers and 
mothers not only wink at it, they are the ring-leaders. 
No new opera, book or play has a chance in the con- 
versation of a social dinner until the burning questions 
of the cocktails, and who brought them, and who knows 
where more may be had, who can always get gin, who 
else has a case of Scotch, and what is the size of So- 
and-so’s private stock, have been settled. I have known 
whole evenings to be spent in the pursuit of this one 
topic, in groups where the dialogue with which I have 
opened this article would be received with genuine horror 
and astonishment 

“Were the girls drunk?” I heard the mother of a 
popular New York débutante ask curiously. Her daugh- 
ter had been retailing the events of an afternoon hotel 
dance—a dance crowded daily, by the way, with the 

youngsters of the city 

“Well, Margaret was,” the daughter answered un- 
hesitatingly. “I don’t think Isabelle was—she might have 

been, a little. You see every boy you dance with pours 
something into your ginger ale, and it’s usually 
whiskey— !” 
“And where do they get it?” asked the father of the 
family, over his paper. The girl laughed gaily. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know!” she teased him. And 
the conversation closed. 

Now, let us hope, and let us concede, that this episode 
and the condition it exposed are not quite typical of 


America; let us suppose that, as in everything, the big 
centers have run to extremes in this. We know that scenes 
and conversations somewhat on this order do take place 
among the younger set everywhere; the newspapers are 
full of them, and the real menace of the situation is being 
felt far and wide. 

Are we patriots, when we older persons, with our stored 
cellars and our constant deep interest in the pursuit of liquor, 
lend our tacit or actual encouragement to this state of 
affairs? Would we smile at draft evaders, at income-tax 
defaulters; would we encourage young men who broke 
equally inconvenient !aws, at will, to come to our homes? 
How important is the action of one slacker, or the petty 
thievery of one clerk, compared to the almost universal, 
open-eyed defiance with which this amendment is met? 

To reasonable and patriotic Americans, this is a crisis in 
our national life. Never since the world began has there 
been an enemy to law and order, to home and to labor, to 
childhood and womanhood, half so sinister and so powerful 
as John Barleycorn. Never did our late foe establish a spy- 
system so inter-penetrating as the saloon that loosened the 
shrewdest tongue. A bayonet is merciful where a terrified 
child is concerned, compared to the slow and lingering death 
of the alcoholic’s children who are drooping and suffering in 
your city and mine at this moment. 

We all know these things; but somehow they seem far 
removed from the innocent triumph of the old friend who 
brings a bottle of cocktails to our dinners, or the uncle 
who presents a quart of contraband whiskey as his highest 
sign of affection, at Christmas. The tragedy is out of sight 
and far away, and it is easier to ignore it. 

But it is not so far away as Chateau Thierry, and our 
love could reach that far! 

Fifteen years ago, the most terrible earthquake of modern 
times smote San Francisco, and I was among the young 
women who were employed by the Red Cross Rehabilitation 
Bureau to straighten out the hundred thousand lives, more 
or less, that had been completely torn from their moorings by 
the catastrophe. It was thrilling work, during those summer 
months, bringing children and parents together, sending old 
people to waiting sons and daughters in the east, supplying 
houses, boxes of tools, sewing-machines and garments, where 
they were needed. 


UNE, July and August passed. The only families that 
J had not comfortably reéstablished themselves in new 

homes, new jobs, the new city, were the families that 
had to cope with conditions caused by liquor. Sitting at 
our long registration desks, we girls always had to ask the 
vital question: “Who drinks?” 

“The father, the brothers,” the investigator would report. 
Sometimes it was the mother; it was always there, in some 
form. If someone had told us then, only fifteen years ago, 
that the greatest nation in the world would someday make 
a convulsed effort to throw off the curse, would actually try 
to storm in its stronghold the entrenched and invincible 
foe of all these little homes and little lives, I think we 
would have put the date of that effort some thousand 
years ahead. 

Now, after a few years, it is our privilege to witness and 
to share this greatest, and yet this bloodless, war. We can 
hasten the victory here, as we did in Flanders, or we can 
remain among the hampering minority who still think we 
never should have gone into this war. 

Of all the issues placed before the Democratic Presidential 
Convention in San Francisco, just a year ago, this question 
was of the most absorbing interest to me, and I think to 
thousands of other delegates and newspaper men and poli- 
ticlans who gathered for the forming of the platform, and 
the selection of a Presidential candidate. The big “guns” 
had been ranged on both sides, and in the opening days of 
the convention one heard the crackling of small arms in 
every direction; the burning question of the hour was be- 
tween the “wets” and the “drys,” although America had 
been technically “dry” for a year. Would there be a “wet” 
plank in the platform? We knew that every argument 
that existed in defense of liquor would be forthcoming 
now. 

And here, amazingly and unmistakably, it became evident 
that there is no defense of liquor, that eloquence and erudi- 
tion and the fiery ardor of magnificent speakers were power- 
less to summon back into being the disreputable, convivial, 
corpulent old wraith of vine-crowned Bacchus, who has been 
among our gods for so long. 

When the hour of debate came, on a hot afternoon, the 

(Continued on page 52] 
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Other on Wisdom of Eighteenth 


the American Home 


NO 


By Gertrude Atherton 


Author of “Ancestors” and “The Californians” 


ERSONALLY, it would mean no more to me if all 
the liquor were drained out of the world than if 
every cow went dry and if every turnip, carrot, onion, 
or any other equally detested vegetable were blasted 
at the roots. I enjoy a glass of vintage champagne 
at dinner (now, more than ever!), but I never have craved 
it. Wines to me are so much vinegar, and spirits pure 
medicine. I never have swallowed whiskey or brandy with- 
out making a face, and it is a joke among my friends that 
when I do take a cocktail it is after the soup; being un- 
blessed with “a head.” I merely make these statements to 
demonstrate that my attitude on prohibition is impersonal. 

But, enjoying the benefits of civilization, and desiring 
their continuance, I object strongly to the passing of any 
sensational law that cannot be enforced: the constant and 
notorious failure of any law is bound to weaken the social 
structure on which our whole safety and happiness depend. 
When the vast majority, formerly law-abiding, openly flaunt 
their contempt of a law embodied in the Constitution, and 
find they can “get away with it,” it is only a step to the 
contempt of all laws. And that means chaos. The fanatics 
who have succeeded in bringing about this most foolish and 
pernicious of all laws have given immeasurable joy to those 
other fanatics who aim at the destruction of society. 

For prohibition never can be enforced. It can no more 
be enforced than personal morality, love or hate, because 
it attacks a primary need. No traveller has ever come upon 
even the remotest savage tribe that had not the habit of 
periodical intoxication. They may know nothing of the 
beverages of civilization, but they have experimented quite 
as satisfactorily with herbs and roots, to say nothing of wild 
fruits. Normally savage tribes live the ruminating lives of 
animals, but periodically they feel the necessity of escape 
from the monotony of existence and indulge in a prolonged 
orgy, during which they enjoy not only the abnormal stimu- 
lation of their poor faculties but a wild and exquisite oblivion. 

Where life is crowded and brisk, many men get their ex- 
citement and relief from self not only in the varied resources 
of Civilization but in the great game of business; and when 
work is over they are thankful for repose. If many feel the 
need of dulling their super-excited or wearied brains with 
liquor, that is due to the increasing drive and complexities of 
modern civilization and has nothing to do with natural 
appetite. Nature, being a nice observer of balance, endowed 
man with a sufficient number of human weaknesses, but did 
not concern herself in the least with the evolution of a com- 
plex civilization out of his brain pan. She turned him loose, 
and his be the price if he drove himself beyond his natural 
capacity, if he elected to herd in great cities and fight for 
riches and success and fame instead of grubbing the soil she 
so amply provided. Life gives with one hand and takes 
with the other. The law. of progress demands that every 
mortal shall be sacrificed in one way or another, and if 
fanatics dream they can dislocate this law and cause a 
readjustment, would that they would retire to the wilder- 
ness and dream their dreams there. They accomplish no 
good and give mortal worry to those who are fulfilling their 
destiny. 


NYONE who studies both savage tribes and civilized 
beings realizes that one of the fundamental needs of 
mankind is pleasure. With no ultimate prospect of 

pleasure, there would be universal suicide. This need is 
at the root of all self-indulgence, from the primary appetites 
to love of dress, gossip, and social restlessness in women. 
It is as integral a part of the human mind’s as the body’s 
necessity for food. Many and various are the forms that 
this desire for pleasure takes but all are alike in demanding 
some form of self-indulgence which constitutes their idea 
of pleasure. Nor are the fanatics, descendants of the dour 
Puritans, exempt. They imagine they are superior to the 
average because they honestly (more or less) abominate all 
that falls short of perfection, particularly all that contributes 
to amuse, distract, and relieve the weight of human burdens, 
but in reality they get a profound and sensory pleasure in 
their abnormal and immoral desire to deprive the rest of 
mankind of the pleasures of which warped and bigoted 
minds disapprove. 

This is by no means arguing that no restraint should be 
put upon the reckless desires and weaknesses of men; and 
lawmakers, in their determination to protect society as far as 
possible, have provided jails for the disorderly drunkard and 
heavy penalties for those wretches who entice girls into a 
life of vice. But these laws have never encroached upon 
the liberty of the normal man who so conducts his outer 
routine that if he is the reverse of a saint, he injures no one 


but himself. It may be argued that he has it in his 
power to cause his family deep distress, but if he is the 
sort of man to afflict those dependent upon him without 
mercy, he is hopeless as far as the law is concerned. It 
is doubtful if there is any more detestable man to live 
with than one whose only vice is a hopelessly bad dis- 
position, but if the fanatics got their way in all else, they 
would hardly contemplate filling their jails with can- 
tankerous men. 

Moreover, there are cures. 

From time immemorial men have indulged too freely 
in liquor, and the consequences to themselves and their 
dependents have too often been disastrous. In these 
days the same class of men do not make the beasts of 
themselves their ancestors did, but it is a great pity that 
advancing civilization permitted the public saloon. There 
is no question that liquor running like water at every 
street corner has tempted thousands who felt no more 
natural craving for it than for murder and theft. But 
saloons were attractive places of rendezvous, and appetite 
grows with indulgence. Magny a man has become a sot 
merely because liquor was the easiest of all indulgences 
to gratify, who otherwise would have gratified his 
natural craving for pleasure in some far less pernicious 
manner. The saloon has been the curse of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, no doubt about that. 


T has been argued that the saloon was the working- 
man’s club, but that is nonsense. If there had been 
no saloons, the working-men would have formed 

clubs and bought their beer frem the corner grocery. 
Without the saloon their taste for vile spirits would never 
have been cultivated, and they could not have afforded 
high-priced whiskey nor brandy. Beer hurts no one 
unless drunk in excess, when its effect is as bad as too 
much ice water or too many chocolates. But it is not 
conducive, even then, to wife-beating and crime. It may 
dull the faculties, but not the capacity for work, and any 
doctor will testify to its strength-giving qualities. 

The Latins have drunk wine since the dawn of history 
and their mental faculties are quick and alert, their 
bodies strong and wiry. The French are notoriously the 
most intelligent people in the world, the most practical, 
the most relentless in their logic. They proved their 
physical endurance in the late war. The Northern Italian 
is a better breed than the Southern, but this is owing to 
the mixture of Austrian blood, and has nothing to do 
with the amount of liquor they consume. As in France, 
they are wine drinkers, with little love of spirits, and the 
exceptions of whom we heard a good deal at one time, 
merely proved the rule. In Spain wine is so much more 
plentiful than water that in some districts the inhabitants 
make their mortar with it, and at the stations it is 
water that is sold, not wine, as being the more likely to 
fetch a price. One hears nothing of habitual drunken- 
ness in Spain; they are a fiery, excitable race and quick 
with the knife, but it is doubtful if even at festas wine 
has anything to do with trouble. Their callousness is 
due to the bull-fight—where the children look on stolidly 
at the gored horses—not to their native wines. 

The amount of beer drunk in Germany before the 
war staggered anyone who lived there, but Germans 
were admittedly the most industrious race in the world, 
the most home-loving, the least susceptible to criminal 
impulses. I lived in Munich for seven years, and during 
that period I did not hear of a single murder case except 
one that had been committed some years before. They 
were still talking about it when I left. However we may 
abominate them, it does not occur to us to deny their 
magnificent fighting quality and endurance in the late 
war, and their brutality was a deliberate policy. Physi- 
cally, they are robust and vigorous. The vast majority 
never touch spirits. 

No one doubts they will be the first of the afflicted 
nations to recover, and they will go on drinking beer. 

It is hardly worth while to mention the British. They 
now own a sixth of the Earth’s surface, they are un- 
conquerable, and they are among the heaviest consumers 
of every known variety of liquor in the world. No one 
will deny that drink has brutalized their lower classes 
and caused infinite misery. While one may admire their 
generous policy of non-interference with the individual, 
one cannot refrain from wishing that they had conceived 
a wiser policy and never permitted the Public House: in 
the beginning ignorant men would then have practiced 

[Continued on paze 52] 
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$100 For Your Opinion 


Realizing that the subject of prohibition is dis- 
cussed everywhere and that the arguments and con- 
clusions of Mrs. Norris and Mrs. Atherton do not 
exhaust the topic, McCall's appeals to its readers for 
expressions for and against prohibition. McCall's offers 
herewith two prizes: one of $100 for the best article 
submitted in answer to Mrs. Norris’s arguments and 
another of $100 for the best article submitted in 
answer to Mrs. Atherton’s arguments. The articles 
should not exceed 2,000 words in length. Closing 
date for the contest is November 10. No manuscripts 
will pe returned. McCall’s reserves the right to pub- 
lish any one or all of the articles submitted besides 
the prize winning articles. 
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“I'm going to be married,” she told him. She felt in his silence that earth and moon and stars paused in protest. 


isn’t the end of the world!” 


O really know Wylies you must have 
known Port Chester for twice 
twenty years. Quiet, pleasantly 
hospitable, but with all the re- 
serves of the society it shelters, the 
town drowses on one of those ami- 
able little rivers which drift in and out of 
“*hesapeake Bay A Wylie founded it when 


he came to the colony with Lord Baltimors 
Wylies have gone out of it to distinguished 
Service There hav en Wylies in the 
colonial government at St. Mary’s, and Wylies at Annapoli 
A Wylie sat in the Maryland Assembly which adopted th 
Constitution of the United State Wylie after Wylie had 
gone from Port Chester proudly, only to come back with 


grateful gladness 
Always to them the place had been as inextricably part 
of their lives as they were part of its destinies. Their 


standards, their traditions, their ambitions, even their affec- 





tions clung like iv to its familiar outlines Not until 
Natalie Wylie, the last of them, stood at the dock one blue 
and gold morning in May, had any of the race returned 
without desire for th tately old house above the river 
bank, and for the sleepy streets of the towr 

Young, straight with the grace of a sapling, and pensively 
lovely as that portrait of her grandmother which hangs 


1 the incarnation 
high purpose which 
ylic Oo manumitted hi 
yeauty from pallor to white 


in the Corcoran at Washington, she s 
of the spirit of the Wylies. That | 
marks the picture 

slaves in 1848, li 














flame All the crusading, venturing, daring pride of men 
who had lived and fought and died for cause or country 
greater than their more immediate affairs, shone in the in 
heritor; but it was overcast by clouds of doubt and unrest 
TI t e in her eyes flamed out before Miss May 
Darr \ wi ) Wa walll 4 at the { id ot the do b in i 
ramshackle pt n, and it raised in Mi May’s eager brain 
a questior r than her voiced, ‘ » one to meet you, 
Natali 
i r g me,” tl rl said 

Mi M ached out and lifted her bag. “Get in,” 
she bad r, “and I'll take you up 

\ t you ting 

“Ca but | hasn ( 

“CE 

A I t ( i irrowed Miss May’s eyes 
“Cary t tl la i tidewater doctor,” sl 
aid I w ometimes W he chose to be one, but 
I Pose natural f Darrow to be 2 doctor in 
this t of the world as it is for a Wylie to be a plenipo- 
tentia . lrew dow flappir at, pulled up her 
5 y gl ive a la look at the dock, cleared now of 
ull but t negro roustabouts, and lifted the reins over old 
Ben Adhe Have a good time in Washington, Natali 
she inquired 

“T always d the 1id 

“That's in the blood, tox Miss May smiled. “Your Aunt 
Lucia has always had a passion for the place. When we 
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played dolls down in the spring-house she used to stage- 
manage hers for diplomatic balls. I always believed she di- 
rected your father’s ambition toward the Senate. Is your 
uncle going to be sent to Russia?” she demanded with one of 
those jumps of thought which inevitably reveal the hurdle. 

“I don’t know,” Natalie said, but her troubled hesitancy 
told the older woman that she did know, and that the 
knowledge was, for some reason, distressing her 

“T hope he will be.” Miss May said this with a 
kindliness that rubbed off the edge of her pertinacity. 
“Lucia’s always wanted something like that.” 

“Don’t you think Uncle Brice cares?” 

“Only because Lucia does.” 


" I see ” 


HEY had come within the gates of the Wylie place, 

and they looked out on the scene with almost antipodal 

thoughts To Miss May the sight of the clipped 
hedges, the velvety lawn, the splashing fountain and marble 
benches of the formal garden, and the ordered vista toward 

restored manor shouted to high heaven the wealth 
that Brice Maddock had lavished on his wife’s home. To 
Natalie, who had never known it in its post bellum days of 
shabby decay, her home rose only as the scene of an un- 
pleasant act which must be played ere she could go on with 
life 

She sighed as she saw a white-robed woman go down 
the broad steps to the garden. Miss May pulled up Ben 
Adhem. “If you get tired of too much grandeur, come over 
to see me,” she said. Without waiting for the girl’s polite 
issertions, she lifted a call which brought the white-gowned 
woman hastening toward her from the garden. 

At sight of Natalie the woman opened her arms, and the 
girl went to them with a speed which somehow lacked 
ardor, and which pursed Miss May’s lips in the thought 
that the younger generation so seldom gave back the devo- 
tion the elder lavished upon it. There was Cary, her step- 
brother, who paid her with careless, though fond, affection 
for the years she had watched over him; and here was 
Natalie, whom Lucia had loved more than life since the time 
she had brought her, a flowing bundle of white finery, after 
the accident which had crushed life out of John Calvert 
Wylie and his wife. 
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and never pay the piper? 





She waited for him to speak, but he said no word. “‘It 


She tried to say it lightly, but her voice broke. 


To Natalie, however, her aunt’s welcome 
brought only a heightening of the distress 
which she sought to conceal under the usual 
nonchalance of youth. She chattered gaily 
as Lucia drew her into the house, recounting 
trivalities of the time she had spent in the 
capital with her mother’s people, and running 
sketchily through a narrative of dinners and 
dances. 

But through the day she avoided her 
skilfully. With nightfall and Brice Mad- 
dock’s absence they were thrown together for dinner. 
Natalie tried to fill the dim candle-light of the great dining- 
room with airy puff-balls of conversation, but Lucia re- 
fused to play up to her lead and let them sink down into 
silence. Little by little the power of her personality began 
to overwhelm the girl. The dusk behind Lucia seemed to be 
investing her with the potency of the past. Always she had 
been to her ward representative of the Wylie tradition, but 
never had she seemed so regally right as the keeper-of-the- 
seals as in this mood of detachment which waits the pre- 
sentation of evidence for judgment. Although the breeze 
from the river came warm, with the scent of wild honey- 
suckle in its wake, she shivered a little when Lucia asked, 
“What have you come home to tell me?” 

She tried to keep her voice steady as she said, “I’m going 
to marry Henry Ferris.” 

The fork in Lucia’s hand slipped against the plate and 
rang out clangingly. Her hands tightened involuntarily, and 
her lips twitched for an instant; but her voice came level. 
“T didn’t know you loved him,” she said 

“Ts it mecessary?” Recklessness made the girl’s tone a 
little lurid 

“I don’t know why else you should marry,’ 
said 

Natalie’s glance went around the appointment of the 
dusky room, finding the gleams of silver and glass and wood, 
noting the feathery fineness of lace, the egg-shell daintiness 
of china, and coming to rest on Lucia’s own perfection of 
grooming. “Perhaps I don’t care to be a pensioner all my 
life,” she said. 

“You can’t believe that!” Lucia’s voice rose sharp, tear- 
ing the tension as a steel blade goes through satin. “You 
know that isn’t true!” 

“What else am 1?” The listlessness of long acceptance 
overcast the query. “Oh, I know you don’t see it that 
way, and I suppose Uncle Brice doesn’t, but the kindness 
and the blindness of both of you doesn’t change the fact 
I’m Natalie Wylie, free, white, twenty-one—penniless, am- 
bitious, luxury-loving. What else can I do?” 

“But why choose Henry Ferris?” 

“JT didn’t choose him, Aunt Lucia. . . . He’s choos- 
ing me.” 

“Do you love him at all, Natalie?’ 
her urgency. 

“T like him,” Natalie said. “There’s something in him 
that thrills my pride, I think. It’s his power, perhaps.” 

[Continued on page 31] 
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T isn’t the time of year to tell 

things in order. One really should 

begin about Andrew Weaver with 

one of his remarkable detective ac 

complishments how he caught 

Bagley, the genius penman, for 
instance, following him so far around 
the world from New York-that, to get 
back, it was shorter to keep on going; 
how he lifted this Bagley out of the 
arms of his confederates, so to speak; or 
how he overhauled Dinsley for the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank and 
came to take up his abode in Peking. 
His life had streaks of sumptuous ac- 
tion, and this that is to be told first, 
is more of a romantic adventure than 
anything else. It appears that Weaver 
observed for the first time that here and 
there around this man’s world is a 
woman worth having. 

He was more at home in Peking than he ever had been 
in New York. His lodgings overlooked the lily ponds in the 
Chensi quarter, in the Road of the Rug Menders; and for 
a long time, except for desultory fits of work chiefly for 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, he indulged hiinself in 
study of the yellow man, especially the yellow man’s manner 
of conducting himself in the pursuit of crime. He listened 
at the different ventricles of the heart of Pekinese society, 
for its leaks and staggerings and lesions. He found all of 
these, but an unexampled vitality besides, age-proof ap- 
parently, on the part of the patient. 


NE day he found a friend of his own sort. This was 

a white man, an American, who called himself North- 

wood and conducted a most extraordinary little 
tobacco-shop over by the Northeast Gate, where the caravans 
go by up toward Urga and Baikal. All wars, personal, 
tribal and national ended when the door was passed into 
Northwood’s divan. Russians, Mongols, Manchus and far 
travelers from the borders of Europe, sat down together 
in smoky amity there 

The men of the caravans were at home there for a day or 
a night. You could see strangers sitting in their pelisses in 
front of little brass kettles, or making coffee on the stone 
floor—faces irom far Dsungaria or faces you'd take to 
belong to the lost tribes of the Gobi. 

Northwood wasn't a mere tradesman—a big, breezy, out- 
door sort of a chap, with the hitch of a horseman to his 
shoulders. All the time it seemed to Weaver that the 
tobacconist was merely biding his time in a shop, getting the 
orient cleared up and straight in his mind and soul. 

He never forgot a face: knew the secret agent from the 
trans-Baikal when he came back a year later, the horse- 
trader from Urga, the fox-furrier from Irkutz. Man by man, 
he knew the silk men, the rug men, the tea men; and often 
they would ask of the land beyond the Eastern Sea. 

“It’s as if I knew it all long ago, Weaver,” the tobacconist 
would say, “and I’m getting it straight again.” 

Northwood carried good tobaccos—Scotch sun-cured for 
the pipe; tin boxes of Herder’s Egyptian tan, which is 
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The words sank into him: 


BIG MEADOW 


By Will Levington Comfort 


A story of a lover who follows a mysterious palanquin through the desert night 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


Turkish-grown leaf, cured in Nile sunlight and manufactured 
in Vienna; and little brown bales of cigarettes from Damascus 
and Mecca and Bagdad—six months on camel-back to get 
to Peking. For four years Northwood kept the shop 
“a four-years’ course,” he called it—and what he was study 
ing no one ever knew, unless it was just Asia. Weaver 
always felt that the tobacconist had something up his sleeve, 
but the big chap would laugh when it was suggested. 

“This is one of the windiest places in the world, Weaver,” 
he once said. “When they open the Northeast Gate, all 
Asia blows through.” 


Then, one day, the door was closed. A local hair-dresser 
had taken the place. It was as if some ancient land 
mark had been removed, some landmark on the world’s 


highway 

Years passed, but Andrew Weaver never forgot the white 
man who had kept shop for the strangers of the vastest 
continent—the deep colors of all Asiatic countries blending 
within his narrow walls, China roaring at his doorway, the 
great tea and silk caravans swinging past. A curiously out- 
of-the-way American, building some dream of his own to 
the tune of camel bells. 


EAVER was sent up to Kaigan, “ the big town on the 

V¢ camel-tracks,” to hear the troubles of three represen- 

tatives of American packing interests there. Kaigan 

is the door in and out of the last great grazing lands of the 

world. North of Peking, almost to Siberia they stretch, 

vast prairies of pasture. The world needs beef right now, 

just as it needs oil, and American packers were on the 
spot. 

These three Americans had a big job on their hands. They 
helped themselves to the honor of working for posterity, 
when the last of the Texas pastures would be cut up by 
real-estate dealers, and steaks and chops would come in time 
from Asia. 

They weren’t having much trouble with China at large, 
but trouble had loomed for them from the beginning in the 
person of a lone cattle-king, a white man called Boleau, who 
had come in ahead of all the world, and who appeared to 


““A woman alone is safer than one followed through the night.” 
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have a herd of cattle on each of the 
thousand windy hills of Mongolia; also 
a deep, mysterious stand-in with the 
Mongolians themselves. This white man 
apparently had been accumulating his 
droves for years. He pastured them, 
without paying tithes, up and down the 
big ranges, north in summer, south to 
the Hoangho in winter, plying his busi- 
ness on a vast scale with innumerable 
little native dealers who stood by him 
to a man 

Weaver, in studying the affair at Kai- 
gan, was fascinated by this one point: 
that the natives were loyal to Boleau 
without reservation. He realized, after 
two weeks, that it was going to be diffi- 
cult even to get an interview with the 
drover. Often he heard that his man 
was near Kaigan, but Boleau, so far, 
had ignored all overtures from the 
Americans, and the natives’ would have no dealings with 
the buyers sent out by them. 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank represented the 
American packing interests. Political China, herself, was 
interested in their getting on because they were ready to take 
up long-term land leases, and Boleau was pasturing his 
thousands of head for nothing. 

Meanwhile, Andrew Weaver made no progress in locating 
the mysterious cattleman. But he gave himself, in his un- 
divided way, to learning all over again that the outside of 
a horse is good for the inside of a man. He had found a 
couple of real hill ponies—one of them a roan stallion— 
and had been shown abruptly that his body, which he 
supposed to be in prime condition, had become “rotten 
soft” for lack of use. 


FTEN he rode deep in-country, tarrying several days 

away from Kaigan. He would inquire of the Mongols 

in that desolate land, and they would teil him the 
different places and directions in which Boleau’s camp lay 
In one day Weaver was directéd in five different directions, 
and he rode back, laughing, to Kaigan. 

More and more he wanted Boleau, because the fancy had 
come to him that the big drover was none other than the 
tobacconist of the Northeast Gate. But he realized that he 
could only hope to find him by following some messenger, 
or letter, or caravan of supplies. Even this seemed a long 
chance, for Boleau had no post-office address, apparently 
receiving his provisions and communications through Chinese 
agent 

“Of course, we would prefer to have him accidentally 
shot,” one of the Americans observed, “but one way or an 
other, this Boleau must be gotten rid of.” 

Weaver remarked: “If you are impatient 
you had be‘ter not rely upon me. 
of the slightest benefit to you.” 

One afternoon he rode down to Flumintai, twelve miles 
below Kaigan, and halted his horse on the platform as the 
afternoon train came through. A huge, yellow-draped palan- 
quin with six coolies, stood in waiting, and Weaver tarried 


for results, 
I can’t promise to be 
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to see whom it was for—some Chinese nobleman from in- 
country, he thought The train stopped and moments 
passed, until the very last instant before the wheels turned, 
a white woman appeared on the step of a coach and 
vanished into the huge, yellow-draped box The four 
bearers and two extra men leaping into position, were added 
proot of the quality of the equipage ‘hey were runners, 
not mere burden-bearers, matched like horse superb in 


strength and build 

The features of the white woman altogether pleased 
Weaver's unappraising eyt The turban she wore seemed 
made of an infinite length of soft gray veiling, and the face 
bebow, though intensely white, was possessed and full of 
courage; an aquiline face that would rule first and ilove 
afterward From the step ol the coach she had glanced 
around the whole horizon, not lingering upon him; yet in the 
fraction of an instant, Weaver knew that she had taken 
him in and that there was some complication in her mind 
because he was there 

The yellow-coated runners had lifted the palanquin and 
moved rapidly out of the station-yard on the wide road back 
toward Kaigan. Weaver did not follow abruptly, but waited 
until they were well obscured in their own dust before letting 
the pony. have his head behind them. He did not care to 
pass 

About half-way to Kaigan, where the road forked into 
a little-used trail to the west, the palanquin turned. Weaver’s 
pony now sprang into a canter, having the main road all 
to himself, but the man’s thoughts followed the palanquin 
He remembered her look, and that he somehow complicated 
Nothing but the bleakest, emptiest China, with the muddy 
sprawled town of Chita Nor, twelve miles distant, was ahead 
on the road she had taker 

It became harder and harder for him to go on toward 
Kaigan. He couldn't tell if it were a real hunch that the 
woman's coming had something to. do with the drover 
Once having thought of it, he couldn’t shake it loose. Back 
in his own quarters, he changed into fresh riding clothes, 
buckled on a pair of small German pieces, sixteen rounds 
between the two, packed a light pair of saddle-bags with 
some clothing and a slim emergency ration for two days 


E slipped out to his stables again, with his mind on the 
roan stallion which hadn't been saddled since the day 
before yesterday. With appreciation, Weaver glanced 

at the half-moon in high sky. It would shine at least five 
hours. The roan was good for forty miles in that time., Th 
fact that he himself had already done twenty-five miles 
in the saddle, and that the edge was off him at least, did 
not, so far, obtrude upon Weaver's relish for the night’s 
adventure 

It wasn’t that the face of the white woman at Flumintai 
meant anything to him, he declared to himself. But she 
might mean Boleau, whom he wanted very badly to see. He 
caught the glint of the stal 
lion’s eye as he mounted—a 
ruffianly cock to it—and away 
they sped on the south road 
under the young moon 

Weaver turned at the fork 
of the roads, the 
way the palanquin 
had gone, and an 
hour later, after fast 
riding, began to 
look for the lights 
of Chita Nor.: The 
rhythmic drum of 
the roan’s strong 
stride was good to 
think by Was it 
mere fancy that the 
woman was on her 
way to the cattle- 
king? If not, what 
was she doing on 
this road to desola- 
tion? There was 
said to be a white 
missionaty in the 
town beyond Chita Nor, 
but the runners of this 
palanquin had more to 
do with a native prince, 
at least with a man 
darin 

Candle-points ahead 
Weaver pulled up _ the 
roan and left the road, 
which was now hard 
enough to make a clatter 
Had there been a halt of 
the palanquin in Chita 
Nor? If she did really 
belong, was he not tak- 
ing a big chance in reach- 
ing Boleau on the heels 
of a woman like this, a 
woman long waited for? 

Now, far to the left, 
there was a thin re 
tangle of light. The palanquin 
had stopped in an open plack 






















































at the edge of town The 
lights shone out vaguely 
through the yellow 


The roan _ stood 
Weaver's tightened 
the man heard from afar the 


woman's low voice—not the 





words It was a voice that 
went with Asia, the wid 
night and the far-stretche 


caravan tracks 
Just now he sensed that i 


was darker than befor A black veil 

was crawling across the lower | 

the moon, and at the same instant h 
“smelled” rain, as if the dust of 

plain were sending up a call for wat 

and was about to be answered All his senses 
were quickened, his thoughts intensified. Had 


the woman’s voice caused that? He recalled a 
similar startling stimulation after the instant he 
had seen her in the afternoon. He kept think 
ing that his old friend Northwood would attract 
a woman like this. He was tired, but that didn’t 
affect his admiration, nor spoil the deep, sweet 
flavor of the air. 


The curtain dropped back and he saw the filmy rectangle 
of light again. This was lifted and carried forward. So 
Chita Nor was not the destination of the palanquin. Weaver 
chuckled. Perhaps he was good for a night of it; certainly 
the roan was. Then he felt the pelt of a single leisurely drop 
of rain. He had traveled a quarter of a mile, at least, 
before the second drop struck the rim of his hat. The 
roan was whipping his head to be off at his own stride, but 
Weaver held him tirelessly at the farthest point at which his 
cyes could keep the gleam. 

“It’s up to them to make the pace,” he whispered. “A 
bit slow for us, but they may go far. Take it easy, boy.” 
There was a long silence, then, again to the roan: “She 
must know we're following. I hope we're not frightening 
the lady 

The occasional big drops of rain had changed to a 
ine must 

“I really do,” Weaver muttered, apparently still thinking 
ibout frightening the woman. “And what’s all this?” 

The filmy rectangle of light had disappeared en- 
tirely from ahead. He dismounted and listened. All 
he could hear now was the silken whisper of a million 
little drops on the dust—and ahead not a break in the 
dark. Had she left the road, or merely put out the 
candle inside the palanquin? He let the roan out a bit, 
and almost before he began really to hope for further 
encounter, his mount shied and he felt, rather than saw 
at first, the big darkened box at his left hand. The 
coolies had drawn back to let him pass. 

Weaver spoke, but would have ridden on had not 
the curtain been thrust aside and a flashlight 
pointed out of the bulk of shadow. He saw 
her face behind the ray, and knew that she had 
seen his. He knew also, that she had cared to » 
learn this much: if he were the one she had seen _? 
from the step of the Kaigan train. The curtain . 
dropped. Weaver spurred forward. 

“She’s sure a thoroughbred,” he muttered. 


ER plan had carried perfectly. She had 

seen his face as the light flashed out. A 

little later, Weaver pulled off to let the palanquin. take 
the lead once more, just before the big storm broke. 

He heard the coolies slipping ahead between the lightning 
flashes. The skies opened and he perceived the great tipping 
box, the bare limbs of the bearers, the shining, slippery 
sheet which the road had become. Then, in the fierce de- 
lineating power of the lightning, he actually saw the palan- 
quin dumped to the road and the squat runners leaping in 
different directions. A lesser flash and he was beside the 
palanquin now—standing alone. 

“Hello—not harmed, I hope,” he called 

There was a stir within, but no answer. 

“Have no fear, I won’t intrude,” he said. “I'd like to 
stand by, if you don’t mind, until the storm passes—” 

He heard her call to the coolies, but he answered for 
them: “The thunder frightened your bearers. They’re in 
the ditch somewhere. They'll come back 
as soon as it’s quiet—” ? 

For the first time, she spoke to him: 
“I'd prefer you wouldn’t trouble. I don’t 

mind the storm. I prefer to be 
alone.” 

They both had to raise their 
voices above the thresh of the 
rain 

“T'll retire to a distance. A 
woman alone—” 

“Retire where you came 
from.” ; 

The words sank into him. 
It seemed as if the storm lulled 
for them to find a permanent 
place in his consciousness. And 
this sentence also: 

“A woman alone is safer 
than one followed through the 
night.” 

An answer was on his lips, 
but he did not utter it. He 

withdrew, realizing that he might 
have watched over her until the 
coolies came back, without saying so. 
More and more his fancy ripened, 
that this woman had come to join 
Boleau, the cattla-king, and that 
Boleau. was Northwood, his old 
friend. Perhaps Boleau had waited 
long for her; even in the old days, 
perhaps, he had been waiting. She 
was the sort to join her lover like 
this—out on the great Mongol 
| prairies, half as big as The 
j States, pasture lands to feed 
the races of coming days. Yes, 
here doubtless was the frui- 
tion of the finest part of the 
dream Northwood, alias Bo- 
leau, had builded during that 
four years in the shop by 
the Northeast 
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right,” he mut- 





He opened his 
eyes and saw her. 
““Don’t come 
near,” he said 
thickly. “I'm not 
clean” 
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tered. “I’m only fit to step on, following her this way 
She isn’t afraid of me for herself. It’s for him! But I’ve 
got to see her through.” 

The rain stopped; the coolies returned to the palanquin, 
and for the rest of the night he followed them from a dis- 
tance, sometimes slipping and sliding on the clay beside the 
roan, instead of in the saddle. The long ride and the wet 
leather had stripped his thighs. 

That was a washed, shining day that dawned, but he 
faced it, a whipped man physically. The monotonous levels 
had broken into a country of low hills. The palanquin was 
placed down. The woman emerged. Weaver halted, but 
made no effort to conceal himself. She stood facing him for 
several seconds, and he fancied her scorn. Then he started 
for her arm was raised. It meant for him to come forward 
Her face looked white, a little tired. 

“My servants would have lain in wait for you, but | 
did not want to be responsible for murder,” she said care- 
fully. “Perhaps you will tell me what it is you want—” 
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He dared to be honest. “Yes, I will tell you,” he said. “I 
want to meet, face to face, the man they call Boleau.” 
The strength of her nerve was the same as in the storm. 


In the strong morning light he could not have told if she 


had ever heard the name before. 
“Boleau—but why do you follow me?” 
“I thought you would take me to him—” 
“Why I—a stranger—a woman traveling alone?” 


“You seemed to belong to—” he laughed, with a glance 


around the spacious hills. 


“T am relieved,” she said. “One always thinks it is one- 


self a man follows.” 


Now the impulse came for him to go one step farther 
in truth. “One word ffem you—that you are not going 


” 


to this Boleau—or the man known by that name— 
“What will you do?” she asked swiftly. 
“I wil! turn back at once, on your word.” 


She held his eyes now, as she said: “I see that it de- 


volves upon me to turn back.” 
“But I would not cause you to do that—” 
“What will you do?” she asked again. 
“I would prefer to return without seeing Boleau.” 
“How could I know that you would do as you say?” 
“IT think you would take my word.” 


HERE was a thud of hoofs over the hills—a group 
She glanced over her 
shoulder, but found his eyes again, “It’s too late for 


of native horsemen coming. 
either of us to turn back,” she said. 


She walked swiftly toward the horsemen. 
watched from a distance. 


them, and then they turned his way. . . 
Northwood. 


ill-favor. The woman was speaking. 


“I do not know what he wants,” she gaid to Weaver. 


“He said he wanted to meet you face to face.” 
“T am Boleau. What do you want?” the man asked. 


“T had first of all a personal interest—in one I thought 
had changed his name to Boleau. You are not that one. 


Still I have a professional interest—” 
“What is it?” 


“TI represent the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, who in 


their turn represent certain American packing interests—” 


“You follow a woman all night—frightening her—to get 


to me. What sort of business is that?” 


“T had a personal interest, thinking you to be another 


man,” Weaver repeated quietly. 
“And now that I am not—?” 
“T have only the professional interest.” 


China was back of them and unlimited capital. 


“We might be getting ready to deal, too, but I don’t 
like your way of getting here, Weaver,” Boleau said coldly. 
“I would go slow about dealing through a man like you. 


You smell like a detective to me.” 
“T can see how it might look that way to you.” 


“No doubt about your being the sort that can see a 
great deal,” Boleau said scornfully. “I'll just take you in- 


country a ways after breakfast and lose you a whole lot.” 


The woman turned away with Boleau. The Mongols 
A second group of native 
horsemen came over the hill with extra led horses. Camp 
was struck by the road. The sun rose hot and clear in the 
washed sky. The hill slopes dried rapidly, and cakes 
A hot breakfast was 
brought to Weaver—excellent coffee, a tin of hard bread, a 
double rasher of bacon, a sheaf of cigarettes. Within two 
hours, they were in the saddle again, Weaver suffering in 


were tethering the mounts. 


of mud dropped from the beasts. 


secret on a fresh mount. 


His thoughts were grim as he rode. Boleau had it on 
him. The woman had vanished into the palanquin. The 
roan stallion was kicking and squealing his way along 
among the led ponies. But there was a queer, bashful sort 
of satisfaction in the fact that the woman and Boleau acted 
like strangers. Weaver smiled now at his fanciful picture 
of her joining a lover—and that the lover was a man 
trumped up out of his own memory. He had surely “played 


young” on this deal so far. 


The saddle was torture. The long hot afternoon drained 
the last of his strength. They rode slowly, at a walk for the 


[Continued on page 27] 


Weaver 
He had pictured a tumult of 
meeting and greeting, but nothing of the sort occurred. A 
white man was ahead in the midst of the Mongol crowd. 
He stepped down from his pony and bowed, offering the 
woman his hand. There were moments of talk between 
. It was not 
This man was black-eyed and broad-faced, 
with a strong, stubborn look. His eyes held Weaver's with 


Weaver ex- 
plained that the American packers wanted to deal; that 
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On the way, Culp managed to detach Lucinda. 


“I was thinkin’ maybe you'd like to try goin’ into pitchers 
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PART TWO 


I 

N the far East Side, in a region of New York 

altogether foreign to the knowledge of Lucinda 

Druce, the town-car drew to a shuddering pause 

before a row of blank-avised brick buildings 

whose facades of varying heights and widths 

showed them to have been originally designed 
for diverse uses. Today, however, letters of black on a 
broad white band ran from end to end of the row: 


ALMA DALEY STUDIOS—CULP CINEMAS, INC. 
BEN CULP, PRES’T 

A sense of hostility made itself felt even in the bare 
antechamber that received Lucinda and her friends, a make- 
shift little vestibule with walls of matchboarding hastily 
knocked together, and for all features a wooden bench with- 
out a back, a door of woven iron wire closing the mouth of 
a tunnel of forbidding gloom, and a window in the partition 
near the door which framed the head of a gentleman with 
gimlet eyes, a permanent scowl and a cauliflower ear. 

Interviewed by Lontaine, this one grunted skeptically but 
consented to leave the window long enough to confer in 
semi-audible tones with some person unseen, then returning 
growled: “Yees kin g’wan up—but moind yer sthep; they’s 
a darrrk turn in th’ sthairs.”” He pressed a button on the 
window ledge, a latch clicked, the wire door swung open, 
the party filed through and in twilight stumbled up two 
flights of creaking steps to a tiny landing whose begrimed 
window revealed a number of doors, all closed. 

After a moment one of the doors was hastily opened and 
a young man popped out, a well-groomed, nervously in- 
gratiating young man, who introduced himself as Mr. Lane, 
Mr. Culp’s secretary, said he had been delegated to do the 
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honors of the studios, then threw wide another of the 
doors. 

“This is the main stage, ladies. Miss Daley is working 
on one of the sets now, making the final scenes for her latest 
picture, “The Girl in the Dark’.” 

Reverently the barbarians obeyed a persuasive wave of 
the speaker’s hand and tiptoed through the doorway, to 
huddle in an awe-stricken group on one side of an immense 
loft with a high roof of glass. 

Of stage, as the layman understands that term, there 
was no sign; but the floor space as a whole was rather 
elaborately cluttered with what Lucinda was to learn were 
technically known as “sets” in various stages of completion 
and demolition; a set being anything set up to be photo- 
graphed, from a single “side” or “flat” with a simple window 
or door, on an “angle” formed of two such sides joined to 
show the corner of a room, up to the solid and pretentious 
piece of construction which occupied fully one-half of the 
loft and reproduced the Palm Room at the Ritz-Carlton, 
by no means without fair illusion. 


N a modest set near at hand, of three walls, evidently 
a bedchamber in a home of humble fortunes, a bored 
chambermaid in checked shirt and overalls, with a 
cigarette stuck behind his ear, was making up the bed. 
At the far end of the room a substantial set represented 
a living-room that matched up with the bedchamber, or 
seemed to, for a good part of it was masked from Lucinda’s 
view by a number of massive but portable metal stands 
arranged in two ranks converging to an apex where stood a 
heavy tripod supporting a small black box. Back of the 
tripod several men were lounging, gazing off at the set 
with an air of listless curiosity. Through openings between 
the screens glimpses could be had of figures moving to and 
fro with, as it seemed, no apparent purpose. 








The Coast of Cockaigne 


AS so far introduced the reader to New York 
society life: to Bellamy Druce, with his fatal | 
fondness for drink and flirtation; to Lucinda Druce, 
his wife, beautiful, wealthy in her own right, recognizing 
her love for the weak-willed Bel even while she is 
heart-sickened by his frequent lapses; to Richard 
Daubeney, “Dobbin,” who, returning from the war 
and a ranching venture in South America, resumes his 
hopeless devotion to Lucinda at the point at which his 
departure had interrupted it; and to the Loniaines— 
an old school friend and her English husband—who 
introduce into Lucinda’s life an interest destined to 
play an important part there—the unique institution of 
the American cinema. 

The end of the first instalment has left the Druces 
estranged by Lucinda’s chance discovery that her hus- 
band's “business date’ for luncheon is to be a meeting 
with Amelie Severn, with whom he is temporarily in- 
fatuated. By an ironical twist of fate she does not | 
know that this luncheon tete-a-tete has led to a quarrel |} 
that has disgusted. Bel with Amelie and brought him 
back to her in a penitent mood. She refuses to discuss 
the matter with him, and he embarks on an afternoon |! 
of new dissipations, while she prepares for her intro- 
duction by Lontaine into the mysterious world of the 
movies, 























Scattered about the studio, some twenty-five or thirty 
men and women, mostly in grease-paint and more or less 
convincing afternoon dress, were simply and_ beautifully 
existing. 

An enervating atmosphere of apathy pervaded the place, 
as if nothing of much moment to anybody present was either 
happening or expected to happen. An effect to which a 
considerable contribution was made by the lugubrious strains 
of a three-piece orchestra, a piano, violin aad cello, stationed 
at one side of the living-room set. 

Mr. Lane, having excused himself for a moment, returned 
from consulting some member of the group round the 
camera tripod. 

““Sall right,” he announced with a happy smile. “They 
won't begin shooting a while yet. You can come closer if 
you want, I'll show you where to stay so’s you won't 
be in the way.” 


UIDED by him, the exotics gingerly picked their way 
across banks, coils, loops and strands of electric cable 
that ran in snaky confusion all over the floor, like 
exposed viscera of the cinema; and Lucinda presently found 
herself on the side lines of the living-room, between it and 
the dogged orchestra. 

She could now see three people on the set, two men with 
a girl whom she had no difficulty in identifying as Alma 
Daley herself—a prepossessing young person with bobbed 
hair, a boldly featured face, comely in the flesh rather than 
pretty, and a slight little body whose emaciation told a tale 
of rigorous dieting and which she used with a rather fetching 
effect of adolescent gaucherie. Her make-up for the camera 
seemed to be much lighter and more deftly applied than 
was the rule. Gowned effectively if elaborately in a street 
dress hall-marked by the rue de la Paix, she was leaning 
against a table and lending close attention to the quiet con- 
versation of the two men. 

Of these, one was tall and dark, with a shock of wavy 
hair, a wide and mobile mouth, and large, melancholy eyes. 
His morning-coat displayed to admiration a splendid torso 

The other, a smaller man, wore a braided smoking-jacket 
but no paint on his pinched, weather-worn face of an actor. 
His manner was forceful and all his remarks were illustrated 
by gesticulation almost Latin in its freedom. 

“King Laughlin,” Mr. Culp’s secretary informed Lucinda 
“man in the smoking-jacket, always wears one when he’s 
working—greatest emotional director in the business. You 
wouldn’t guess what he gets: thirty-five hundred. But that’s 
Mr. Culp all over; expense’s no object when he’s making 
an Alma Daley picture.” 

Out of the corner of an eye Mr. Laughlin had become 
aware of a new audience and one worthy of his mettle, and 
he was already preparing to play up to it. 

Suddenly abandoning the easy-going, semi-confidential 
manner in which he had been advising with the younger and 
taller man, Mr. Laughlin with surprising animation seized a 
silk hat and stick from the latter’s unresisting grasp. 

“Right-o, Tommy!” he said in a nasal voice of the 
English Midlands. “I think you’ve got me now, but just to 
make sure I'll walk through it with Alma.” 


ISS DALEY shrugged slightly to signify that she 

didn’t mind if Mr. Laughlin thought it worth while, 

it was all in the day’s drudgery of a motion-picture 
star, and made a leisurely exit from the set by way of a 
door in its right-hand wall. At the same time Mr. Laughlin 
walked off by a door approximately opposite, and the young 
man in the morning-coat strolled down to the front of the 
set to observe and absorb the impending lesson 

Mr. Laughlin then reéntered in character as a dégagé 
gentleman with an uneasy conscience, indicating the latter 
by stealthily opening and peering round the edge of the 
door before coming in. Relieved to find the room un- 
tenanted, he moved up to the table, placed his hat upon it, 
gave the door in the right-hand wall a hard look, then bent 
over the table and began to ransack its drawer. Thus 
engaged, he said clearly: “All right, Alma!” jumped back 
with a start, whereby it appeared that he had heard foot- 
falls off, and slammed the drawer shut. At this Miss Daley 
entered, so preoccupied with secret woe that she quite failed 
at first to see Mr. Laughlin, and when she did. gave a start 
even more violent than his had been, clasping both hands to 
her bosom and crying out in a thrilling voice: “Egbert!” 

Mr. Laughlin kept his temper admirably under the sting 
of this epithet; though anyone could see he didn’t like it a 
bit, he offered Miss Daley a magnanimous gesture of out- 
stretched hands. Instantly the poor girl’s face brightened 
with a glad smile, a broken cry trembled upon her lips as 
she ran to his arms. He enfolded her, with a fond hand 
ground her features into the shoulder of his smoking-jacket, 
and turned his own toward the camera, working them into 
a cast of bitter anguish. 

Miss Daley gently rescued herself, discovered Egbert’s 
hat and stick, and turned to him in dawning horror, audibly 
protesting: “But, Egbert! you are going out!” He at- 
tempted to offer a disclaimer, but the evidence of the silk 
hat and the smoking-jacket was damning; in the end he had 










































































































Mr. Laughlin was suffering for and with the heroine 
up from your broken heart and trickle down your cheeks. 


to give in and admit that, well, ve he was going out, 
ind what of it 

Miss Daley made the grave mistake of trying to hold 
him with affection’s bonds, threw herself upon his neck and 
wound her arms tightly round it And that was too much 
Egbert made it clear that, while he'd stand a lot from a 
woman to whom he was Everything, there was such a thing 
is piling it on too thick Against frenzied_resistance he 





eized her frail young wrists, broke her 


her from hin She fell against the table 


embrace, and flung 
hrew back her 


head to show the pretty line of her throat, clutched con 


Isively at her collar-bone, and sul 


Vul 


si 


ded upon the floor 


in a fit of heart-broken sobbing; while Egbert callously took 


his hat, clapped it on his head, and mar 


in the rear wall 


ched out by a door 


Without pause Mr. Laughlin doubled round to the front 


’ 


the set, threw the 


waiting actor a brusqu 
ind encouraged Miss Daley with, “That's 
erful, Alma. Now go right through 





e, “See, Tommy ? 
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the scene! 


ISS DALEY, lying in complete collapse, with her head 
l (to the camera, writhed up on an elbow, planted 


er hands upon tl floor, an 
pushed her heaving shoulders away 
tortured face turned to the camera thr 


got her second 


pulled herself up to a standing position 
; 


wind, caught hold of tt 


realized that she was a deserted woman 
by which Egbert had escaped and tl 
pursuit 
Mr. Laughlin « eful hands 
‘Fine, Alma You're 





today, dear Now 


Alma, and we'll shoot.” 


run throu 


Mr. Lane having bustled about am 
Lucinda and her friends, they composed 
Tommy interpret his lesson 
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d by main strength 
from it, keeping a 


ighout Then she 
e edge of the table, 
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looked round wildly, 


r ished"to the door 
rew herself out in 


marvelous 


gh it just once with 


found chairs for 


themselves to watch 


Apparent!y, however, the greater part of Mr. Laughlin’s 
efforts had meant to Tommy precisely nothing whatsoever 
Beyond the rudimentary mechanics of physical action 
sketched in by the director, Tommy made no attempt to 
follow the pattern set him, and disregarding entirely its con- 
ventional but effective business, carved out his effects with 
flowing, florid gestures and revived the melodramatic stride 
and heroic attitudinizing; and though he made faces at the 
camera throughout, he demonstrated the veneration in which 
he held it by never once showing it his back except when, 
having duly spurned the clinging caresses of Miss Daley, he 
was obliged to march to the door in the rear of the set 
Even then Tommy made occasion to pause with his hand on 
the knob and, heaving his chest and fretfully tossing re- 
bellious black looks back from tragic brows, granted the 
camera the boon of one last, long look at him _ before 
making his exit 

And when Mr. Laughlin tranquilly approved this per- 
formance, Lucinda began to wonder if there were possibly 
omething wrong with her own powers of observation 

“But,” she protested to Mr. Lane, who had the chair 
next to hers, “that man they call Tommy didn’t play the 
scene as Mr. Laughlin did.” 

“Oh, Tommy Shannon!” said Mr. Lane _ equably 
“Tommy’s all right, best leading man in the motion-picture 
business, bar none. King Laughlin knows he can trust 
Tommy to put it over his own way.” 

“Then why did Mr. Laughlin take so much trouble to 
show him—?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” Mr, Lane explained: 
“King’s all right, and Tommy’s all right, too, both stars in 
their line; but if Tommy don’t see a scene the way King 
shows him and King starts to bawl him out, why Tommy'll 
just walk off the lot. And then, where are you? You can’t 
finish your picture without your leading man, can you? 
And there’s maybe a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
thousand dollars invested in this production already. One of 
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whose woes were to be projected before the eyes of the world. 


Fine! Cry harder; this scene will go all 


the first things a director’s got to tearn is how to handle 
actors. That’s where King Laughlin’s so wonderful, he never 
had an actor quit on him yet.” 

“But suppose the leading man insists on doing something 
so utterly out of character that it spoils the story?” 

“That’s easy. What’s your continuity writer for?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know what a continuity writer is.” 

“Why, he’s the fellow dopes out the continuity the 
director works from—you know, the scenes in a picture, the 
way you see it on the screen.” 

“The playwright ?” 

“Well, yes; only in the picture business he’s called a 
continuity writer.” 

“But that doesn’t make me understand what you do if 
an actor insists on doing something that spoils the story.” 

“That’s just what I’m trying to tell you, Mrs. Druce. 
You get your continuity writer, of course, and have him 
make the change.” 

“You mean you change the story to please the actor?” 


“People don’t go to see a story when they take in an 

Alma Daley picture. They go because they know 
they get their money’s worth when they see a Ben Culp 
production that’s taken from some big Broadway success 
and costs a hundred and fifty or maybe two hundred 
thousand dollars. But princip'ly, of course, they go to see 
Miss Daley, because she’s the most poplar actress on the 
screen, and wears the swellest clothes, that cost sometimes 
as much as twenty thousand dollars for each picture, and 
there’s never been no scandal about her private life, and an 
Alma Daley picture’s sure to be clean. Why, Mr. Culp 
wouldn’t let Miss Daley act in any picture where she had 
to be wronged or anything like that. When he buys a play 
for her and the heroine’s got a past in it or anything, he just 
has the story changed so’s there’s never any stain upon her 
honor or anything anybody could get hold of. That’s one 


O* what’s a story?” Mr. Lane inquired reasonably. 
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. . «. “Now go on—begin to cry, let the big tears well 
flooey if you can’t cry any harder than that” 


thing Mr. Culp’s very partic’lar about; he says no wife of 
his shall ever go before the public in a shady part.” 

“Has he many?” 

Mr. Lane looked hurt, but was soothed by the mischief 
in Lucinda’s smile 

“Well, you know what I mean. But we better stop 
talking, if it’s all the same to you, Mrs. Druce. They're 
going to shoot now.” 

The warning was coincident with the sudden deluging 
of the set with waves of artificial light of a weird violet 
tint, falling from great metal troughs overhead and beating 
in horizontally from the metal stands or screens, which were 
now seen to be banks of incandescent tubes burning with a 
blinding glare. 

Nor was this all: shafts and floods of light of normal hue 
were likewise trained upon the scene from a dozen different 
points, until the blended rays lent almost lifelike coloring to 
the faces of the actors, whose make-up had theretofore 
seemed ghastly and unnatural to uninitiate eyes. 

Stationed just beyond the edge of the area of most intense 
illumination, Lucinda and her companions sat in a sort of 
violet penumbra whose effect was hideously unflattering. 
In it every face wore a deathly glow, resembling the phos- 
phorescence of decomposition, the red of cheeks and lips was 
turned to purple, and every hint of facial defect became a 
purple smudge. So that Lucinda, reviewing the libeled 
countenances that surrounded her, breathed silent thanks 
to whatever gods there were for their gift of a complexion 
transparent and immaculate. 

“Camera!” 

At this command from King Laughlin, a youngish man 
with a keen face and intelligent eyes, standing at the tripod, 
began to turn in measured tempo a crank attached to the 
black box 

Coached by Mr. Laughlin, who danced nervously upon 
the side lines, Miss Daley and Mr. Shannon proceeded to 
enact the scene they had just finished rehearsing 
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“Now, Tommy, 
come on — slowly— 
hold the door— 
make sure the room 
is empty—now shut 
the door—up to the 
table — don’t forget 
your hat — 'sright, 
splendid! Now look 
at the other door— 
listen — show me 
that you don’t hear 
anything — good! 
Open the drawer— 
easy now, remember 
you're trying not to 
make a noise—look 
for the papers—you 
can’t find them. My 
God! where can 
they be! That’s it. 
Now you hear a 
noise off (Ready, 
Alma!) shut the 
drawer — start to 
pick up your hat 
too late—! Come 
on Alma—come on! 
You don’t see him, 
you look out of the 
window and sigh— 
let’s see you sigh, 
Alma — bea-u-tiful ! 
Now, Tommy, she 
sees you —see him, 
Alma. Slowly—hold 
it—wonderful ! Now 
call to him, Alma 
—Egbert! Egbert!!” 

The little man’s 
voice cracked with 
the heart - rending 
pathos he infused 
into that cry; but 
he continued to 
dance and bark 
directions at the 
star and leading 
man till the door 
closed behind Miss 
Daley; when all at 
once he went out of 
action and, drawing 
*a silk’ bandanna 
from his cuff to 
mop the sweat of 
genius on his brows, 
turned mild, inquir- 
ing eyes to the 
cameraman. 

“Got it,” that 
one uttered laconi- 
cally, 

“Do we want to 
take it over, Jack?” 

The cameraman 
shook his head. 

“Good! Now 
we'll shoot. the 
close-up. No, 
Tommy, not you— 
the only close-up I 
want is Alma where 
she gets up. She 
cries so beautifully.” 

The camera was 
brought forward 
and trained upon 
the spot where Miss 
Daley had fallen to 
the floor; several 
stands of banked 
lights likewise 
needed to b: ad- 
vanced. Then Miss 
Daley had to go to 
her dressing - room 
and repair the rav- 
ages her complexion 
had suffered in Eg- 
bert’sembrace. But 
all these matters 
were at length arranged; the actress lay in a broken heap 
with her face buried on her arms, and the camera began to 
click, with Mr. Laughlin squatting by its side, prepared to 
pull the young woman through the scene by sheer force of 
his inspiration. 





UT now the passion which had previously kept him 
B hopping and screaming had passed into a plaintive 

phase; Mr. Laughlin was suffering for and with the 
heroine whose woes were to be projected before the eyes 
and into the hearts of the world. He did not actually cry, 
but his features were knotted with the pain that wrung his 
heart, his voice was thick with sobs. 

“Now, dear, you’re coming to—you just lift your head 
and look up, dazed. You don’t realize what’s happened, you 
hardly know where you are. Where am I, my God! where 
am I? That’s it—beautiful. Now it begins to come to you 
-~you remember what’s happened, you get it. O my God! 
he has deserted me! Great, dear, simply great! Now go 
cn—begin to cry, let the big tears well up from your broken 
heart and trickle down your cheeks. Fine! Cry harder, 
dear—you must cry harder; this scene will go all flooey if 
you can’t cry any harder than that. Think what he was to 
you—and now he has left you—who knows?—perhaps 
forever! Your heart is breaking, dear, it’s breaking, and 
nobody cares. Can’t you cry harder? Listen to the music 
and . . . Good God! how d’you expect anybody to cry 
to music like that ?” 

The last was a shriek of exasperation; and bounding to 
his feet the little man darted furiously at the musicians, 
whose murdering of some lamentable old refrain was indeed 
enough to drive a strong man frantic. 

Pausing in front of the trio and beating time with both 
arms, King Laughlin sought to sway them. 

“Follow me, please—get this, the way I feel it. So— 
slowly — draw it out—hold it—get a little heart-break 
into it!” 
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And strangely enough he did manage to infuse something 
of his fine fervor into the three. They began to play with 
some approach to feeling, while, swaying from the toes of one 
foot to the toes of the other, his hands weaving rhythms of 
emotion in the air, the absurd creaiure threw back his head, 
closed his eyes, and wreathed his thin lips with a beatific 
smile. 

Throughout, on the floor before the camera, under that 
cruel glare of lights, Alma Daley strained her face toward 
the lens and cried as if her heart must surely break, real 
tears streaming down her face, but cried with fine judgment, 
never forgetting that woman must be lovely even in woe. 

A strange voice sounded at Lucinda’s side. 

“Saw me coming,” it observed, “and had to show off 
He’s a great little actor, that boy. Look’t him now: you'd 
never guess he wasn’t thinking about anything but whether 
I’m falling for this new stunt of his, would you?” 

Lucinda looked round. Mr. Lane had mysteriously ef- 
faced himself. In his place sat a stout man of middle-age, 
with a sanguine countenance of Semetic cast, shrewd and 
hard but good-humored. 

“How d’you do?” he said genially. “Culp’s my name, 
Ben Culp.” 


II 

N the middle of a sob Miss Daley ceased to cry precisely 

as one might shut off a tap. 

Still confronting the clicking camera, still bathed in 
that withering blaze, she cast about blankly for her runagate 
director. Then discovering that he had, just like a man! 
deserted her in her time of sorrow and despair to follow a 
band, outraged womanhood asserted itself, she cast her 
passion like a worn-out garment and became no more the 
broken plaything of man’s fickle fancy, but once again the 
spoiled sweetheart of the screen. 

The fiery creature who sprang to her feet with flashing 
eyes and scornful mouth was hardly to be identified with the 
forlorn little thing who had, only a few seconds since, been 
groveling and weeping on the floor. 

The cameraman stopped cranking and, resting an elbow 
on his camera, turned with a satiric smile to watch de- 
velopments. And following a sharp, brief stir of apprehen- 
sion on the part of the professional element, there fell a dead 
pause of dismay, a complete suspension of all activities in the 
studio other than those of the musicians and their gratuitous 
leader. 

Ignorant of the doom hovering over his head, King 
Laughlin kept on swaying airily to and fro, smiling in 
ecstasy and measuring the music with fluent hands. 

One of the Daley feet began to tap out the devil’s tattoo, 
she set her arms akimbo, eyes were quick with baleful 
lightnings, pretty lips an ominous line. 

With a smothered grunt, Mr. Culp heaved out of his 
chair and lumbered over to his wife, interposing his not 
negligible bulk of person between her and the unconscious 
object of her indignation. 

The sour whining of the violin, the lamentations of the 
cello, and the tinkle-tankle of the piano conspired to keep 
inviolate those communications between man and wife which 
the law holds to be privileged. But Lucinda observed a 
backward jerk of the Culp head, and caught a glance askance . 
of the Daley eyes, oddly calculating in contrast with the 
guise of unbridled fury which her features were. And what- 
ever it was that Mr. Culp found to say, indisputably it 
proved effectual; for nothing worse came of Miss Daley’s 
wrath, at least publicly, than a shrewish retort inaudible to 
bystanders, a toss of her head, and a stormy flight from 
the scene. 


R CULP followed with thoughtful gaze her retreat 
toward her dressing-room, then looked a question 
to the cameraman. 

“Sall right,” said that one, imperturbable. “Got enough 
of it.” 

Mr. Culp nodded, and signed to the electricians; the 
lights clicked off. 

Directly Mr. King Laughlin, cruelly wrenched out of his 
dreamland of harmony, came down to an earth clangorous 
with the harsh dissonances of reality. 

“What the—where the—what—!” he faltered, looking 
in vain for the little woman whom he had so heartlessly 
abandoned to her woe on the living-room set. 

Catching sight. of her half-way across the studio, he 
bleated, “Alma!” twice, and getting no attention whatsoever, 
set out in panic pursuit. 

Miss Daley disappeared round one end of the. Palm 
Room, at which point, beating the air with piteous hands, 
Mr. Laughlin disappeared in turn. 

“That’s the sort of thing you’re up against all the time 
in the fillum business, d’y’see,” sighed Mr. Cuip with a rueful 
grin. “A lot of kids, that’s what we got to make pitchers 
with—a lot of kids!” 

He proceeded to recount his tribulations rather as a 
matter of course, appealing informally to the sympathies of 
his guests. 

“King Laughlin all over, nice a little feller’s anybody’d 
want to work with, but temp’amental, d’y’see. And what’s 
the answer? Mrs. Culp gets sore, says she won’t do another 
stroke of work s’long’s King Laughlin’s directin’ the pitcher. 
And here we was tryin’ to finish shootin’ today, and thirty 
extra people, d’y’see, gettin’ five and seven and maybe ten 
collars, been waitin’ all day to work on the big set and 
got to be paid whether they work or not. . . . But if 
you ladies’ll excuse me, I ought to be sittin’ in with the 
missis and King now; the only two things they think I’m 
any good for, in this studio, is pay salaries and referee 
battle royals.” 

He was affably disposed to waive ceremony, but gave 
in with good grace when Lontaine insisted on formally pre- 
senting -him to each of his guests; and thus reminded of the 
first purpose of their visit, which he seemed to have for- 
gotten altogether, delayed long enough to call a young man 
with an eyeshade and a harried look, whom he made known 
as Mr. Willing, the assistant director, and charged with super- 
vision of the proposed tests. 

If Mr. Willing accepted this commission with more resig- 
nation than enthusiasm, he proved to be a modest person 
with pleasing manners and no perceptible symptoms of 
temperament. It was his suggestion that a corner of the 
Palm Room be utilized, as most suitable for a group scene 
And while the cameraman was amiably setting up his ap- 
paratus to command this new location and rearranging the 
lights, Mr. Willing conducted Lucinda, Nelly Guest, Jean 
Sedley and Fanny Lontaine to a barnlike dressing-room 
and hunted up a matronly actress of pleasant manners, to 
advise and assist them with their respective make-ups. 

Lucinda killed time while awaiting her turn by trying 
her own hand with grease paint, powder, and mascaro, with 

[Continued on page 18] 
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O profession ever invented‘to gratify 
feminine pride has brought such 
quick and dazzling returns as the 
movies. It ranks fifth in the estima- 
tion of the financier, but first in the 
estimation of the fair sex. Never 

have riches fallen so easily into the lap of the 
young and untrained; never have bright eyes 
and dimples brought such rich rewards of con 
tracts and limousines and country estates 

Some women, of course, have made money in the past 

actresses and singers and buyers for department stores and 
insurance brokers and bond salesladies. But none of them, 
even the actresses, did it at the age of twenty-one, and few 
of them did it with their charm alone. Brains and hard 
work used to be almost necessary if a woman were to su 
ceed in the business world 

In the old days, the only good way to invest bright eye 
and dimples was in matrimony \ beautiful woman could 
always marry money, and often money and fame together 
She could very seldom earn either. She knew from the cradle 
that she wouldn't have to So her mind was seldom 
troubled by the conflict between love and money. If she 
wanted a beautiful home and an automobile, she generally 
looked for them in the same hope-chest where she kept 
her dreams of love. You know the old saying: “It is as 
easy to fall in love with a rich man as a poor one.” 

Today the Prettiest Girl in the United States—if we hunt 
her up and print her picture in the newspaper—will probably 
have to choose between love and the movies. Managers of 
motion-picture companies will visit her parents with offers 
to make her famous from Bar Harbor to Los Angeles. Her 
father and the village banker and the best doctor in the 
country altogether cannot make the income that will be 
offered this inexperienced little nobody. Yet—there is the 
Young Man Next Door. What about him? If she loves 
him, or fancies she does, all the press notices in the world 
will not be worth one love-letter. Or will they? That is 
what the Prettiest Girl will have to decide. Will she prefer 
the admiration of thousands of young men in motion- 
picture theaters, to the whispers of her own Young Man 
Next Door? Will she prefer Liberty Bonds that split the 
biggest safe deposit vaults and spill over in trips to Europe 
and diamond wrist-watches, to the single solitaire and the 
stucco bungalow of her own Young Man? 

I hear someone say that perhaps there won't be any 
Young Man Next Door. There may be nothing there but 
a vacant lot covered with blackberry vines. But that is 
merely a material lot. There is no such thing in the heart 
of a young girl. If the lot is vacant it isn’t covered with 
blackberry tangles but with bride’s blush roses, and the 
Prettiest Girl merely postpones the day of her terrible 
choice between marriage and the movies. She may accept 
the offer of the film company. Her roguish smile may flash 
on the screen in a thousand picture houses, and she may have 
to keep a dozen secretaries busy answering her love-letters 
But the Young Man in the limousine will be waiting—a real 
young man who will tell her that he likes her silvery laugh 
better than a million smiles on a celluloid screen, and that 
he would rather waltz with her once than see her flit 
through a thousand moonlit gardens 

If he is a wise Young Man—and some of them are wise 
even if they do ride in limousines—he will not ask her to 
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| ——_—— a 
[F you: had to choose between a movie career 

and marriage — between the adulation of 
thousands and the lasting love of the Young 
Man Next Door—which would you take? A 
dozen motion-picture stars have told Miss Under- |} 
hill what they think of the matter, and in their 
sage remarks is wisdom for every woman. 


make a choice. He will tell her he would never ask 
her to renounce her career, but that he would like to have 
her take him on as a side line. That leaves her free to give 
up her career of her own free will, which is very much 
nicer. And some of them do find that, after all, love is 
enough all by itself 

Now we happen to know every prominent ‘motion- 
picture actress in the country, and each one has given a 
different answer to our question. All we can do is to 
repeat what they say 


ETTY BLYTHE says that she would throw up her 
job in a minute if it threatened to come between her 
and her husband. 

In fact, she threatens to throw it up anyway if they don’t 
let her go right straight back to Los Angeles where her 
husband, Paul Scardon, is holding down his job as director 
while she is in New York signing some contracts 

“What's a thousand dollars a week compared to my 
happiness?” she demanded, as we started to ask her about 
this new contract. 

“A thousand dollars is—let’s see, it’s—counting twenty 
dollars to a hat—it’s fifty new hats,” we answered, sadly. 
Imagine a girl so in love that she could think of throwing 
away fifty new hats! 4 

“What's a hat to a husband?” she retorted. 

“A lot,” we answered. “Sometimes it will hold a hus- 
band’s love where all else fails.” But you see Betty Blythe 
has been married more than a year and she still prefers one 
husband to fifty hats 

Now of course Los Angeles is a wonderful place, full of 
motion-picture directors and crimson ramblers—but you 
would think that a beautiful young person like Betty Blythe 
would be glad to get back to Broadway again just for a 
change, wouldn’t you? 

“No, I don’t care for supper after the theater,” she said, 
“I'd rather go and write to my husband.” 

Marguerite Clark is another bride who is so happy she 
doesn't care whether school keeps or not 

“The only reason I am ‘still working is that I’m afraid 
of breaking off a bad habit too suddenly,” she said. “Movies 
are like drink or playing basket-ball—you've got to dwindle 
down gradually.” Little Marguerite says quaint things 

“I expect to continue in the pictures for about two years 
more. Then I shall be perfectly happy playing, with my 
husband for my leading man and no other supporting com- 
pany. You know it’s a perfectly proper thing to have your 
husband ‘support’ you.” . 

Miss Clark was married, August 15, 1919, to Lieutenant 
H. P. Williams of New Orleans, a member of the Engineering 
Corps. “It seems a day,” she said sweetly. 

Actresses are often accused of saying one thing at one 
time, and another for the next magazine, but we have 
checked up on Marguerite Clark and find that she has al- 
ways said she would never let her career stand in the way 
of married happiness. We used to say, “Methinks the lady 
doth protest too much,” but time has proved that she meant 
what she said 

As long ago as 1913, this is recorded against her: “I 
could leave the stage without the least regret. I have always 
acted—at first at church entertainments and the like, and 
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Elsie 


Ferguson 


then it seemed to be taken for granted that I should 


ag ® go upon the stage, though no member of the family 


By Harriette Underhill 


had before. My stage life has been very fortunate, 
very pleasant, but I could give it up without the 
slightest regret. When one is acting, one has no real 


world has had her fill of fame. She is not half so fierce 
about her career as she used to be. 


“Oh well, I don’t know,” she laughs, rumpling her big 
husband’s hair, as she perches on the arm of his chair, “of 
course, I'd never make another picture if Doug didn’t want 


me to. I’m perfectly happy without them. 


“I’m much more concerned about my new suit. He 


doesn’t like it.” 

“Blue serge and white waists are what I like,” the big 
man winked over her head. 

“Oh, all right,” —_— Mary, “I'll go dust off some of 
those old blue suits. Idid think you'd like gray for a 
change.” 


rhe HAMPTON is one star who could and did give up 


her true love for a career. “I didn’t intend to do it 
though,” she added. “You see I was at school in New 


Orleans when I met Bob and he, being the first man I had 
met and all that sort of thing, I thought that it was the love 


of my life. I was never allowed to see him without a chap- 


erone, either, and putting all those obstacles in the way of our 
love only made it bloom the more persistently. We had de- 


cided that the only way to escape the chaperone was to get 


married, and then my mother, a very wise woman, asked me 


if I shouldn’t just love to go to dramatic school in New York. 


Tearfully I consented, and I had been there one season and 


was beginning to think I liked it a little when I had an 


offer to go into the movies. I can truthfully say that since 


I made my first picture, Bob has faded from my memory. 


I was so afraid to tell him that I had changed my mind, 
and I cried over it a great deal; when one day I received 


a letter from him saying, ‘Forgive me, but I love another. 


I hope your heart won’t be broken, but I feel that you and 
I would never be happy together and you may be satisfied 


with a career. I want a home.’ ‘Hurrah!’ I shouted, ‘let joy 


be unconfined;’ and I really don’t believe I'll ever marry 
now. I've gotten past the foolish age. I’m absolutely happy 
However, Miss Hampton is just 


just making pictures.” 
twenty-one, so she has time to change her mind even yet. 

And then there is Mae Murray, who has found the ideal 
combination in marrying Bob Leonard who is both husband 
and director. 


“If I had had to choose between my husband and the 


pictures, I would not hesitate a moment, to pick my big 


man,” she says. “I would have given up pictures forever the 


very day I married, if it had not been that I could have him 
for my director.” 
Mae Murray’s friends find her romance most satisfactory 


to watch, though it is a bit hard on her erstwhile sweethearts 
to be denied even a dance. The little wife of the “Big Man” 


never dances with other men, and never seeks excitement in 


the parties without which most motion-picture people would 


[Continued on page 51] 
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home, and I do like to have a home and be domestic.” 

Mary Pickford’s romance is so well known that 
it is scarcely necessary to point out that she never 
had to choose between her career and her husband. 
Yet it may be that the little sweetheart of all the 
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There was a ripping 
off of masks, a shriek 
of delirious surprise. 


Lancelot’s astonish- 
ment was almost 
pathetic 














UY ice! Buy some real cold ice!” 

Birmingham  sweltered in 

the first blast of summer, the 

annual month-of-May hot 

spell which foretold a_ cool 

and pleasant June and a 
steaming July. 

The city lay prostrate under the 
scorching rays of the sun. The heat 
waves danced crazily above the asphalt 
pavings. Automobiles broke all known 
speed records along Eighteenth Street 
and up and down Avenue F, as their 
drivers fought for the imagined coolness 
of the artificial breeze created by their 
rapid movement. 

Tedium Crabtree, wizened, dilapi- 
dated and very, very colored, sat behind 
a large waving palm-leaf fan in his 
hole-in-the-wall establishment on Eight- 
eenth Street. In the intense heat, the 
very nature of Tedium’s wares should 
have attracted a rush of business, but the 
mercury had climbed to an elevation 
which discouraged unnecessary walking. 

From Avenue G came the rumbling of the ice-wagon and 
the sound of a rich baritone voice singing cheerily into the 
heat—“TI-i-i-ice! Buy ice!” 

A pause, and then—in a clear, persuasive singsong— 
the voice continued: 








“Better buy now— 

While the weather’s hot, 
It'll cool you off 

If you ’spec’s so or not!” 


Tedium’s face wrinkled into a smile. 

“Tha’s Lancelot Marrow,” he reflected. “He’s the dawg- 
gondest; cheerfullest cullud boy.” 

The wagon, which was hitched to the rear of a knockneed 
mule, turned the corner and rolled slowly down Eighteenth 
street. Between the corner and the site of Tedium’s busi- 
ness one sale was made: a dime’s worth of Lancelot’s frigid 
wares. 

Tedium gazed affectionately upon the tall, broad- 
shouldered, light-brown and none-too-handsome dispenser 
of coolness. Then his eyes rested upon the once-yellow sides 
of the wagon and the crimson inscription which was fondly 
calculated to lure trade: 


THE SURE-NUFF HOT .DAYS ICE CO. 
LANCELOT MARROW, Prop. 
WE SELL 100 POUNDS OF COOLNESS FOR 50 CENTS 
LESS COOLNESS AT LESS PRICE 
Lancelot paused before Tedium’s place, swung down 
from the driver’s seat, hitched a young tree to his mule 


and passed under the swaying sign which Tedium had 
laboriously concocted—a sign for which its creator might 





‘Was In Dutch, 


4y Octavus Roy Cohen: 


~S Illustrated By H Weston Taylor 








claim at least the distinction of comprehensiveness and 
originality : 
TEDIUM’S PLACE 
ICE CREAM BOTELED DRINKS 
ALSO CONES 
INSURANCE AGT. ALL FLAVORS 
AGENT FOR SPORTING GOODS 
ALSO AGENT FOR— 
KELLER’S CANDY 
FARLEYS SAFETY RAZZERS 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS TOOK 
PLANE & FANCY JEWLRY 
CORN & BUNYAN SAVV 
ALSO A HEAP OF OTHER THINGS 
OUR MOTTO 


“TF IT HAS GOT A AGENT—WE ARE HIM!” 


ANCELOT flopped into a rusty rocker and mopped his 
profusely perspiring forehead with a red handkerchief. 
“Gimme a ice-cream cone, Tedium.” 

“Which flavor?” 

“Pink.” 

The confection was handed across the counter, but 
Tedium waved aside the proffered coin. “I aint lettin’ you 
pay me no nickles, Lancelot.” 

“No nickel ain’t gwine break me.” 

“N’r neither one strawb’ry cone aint gwine break me. 
Us is too good frien’s to do a nickel’s woth of business.” 

Lancelot sank his lips into the near-crimson ice-cream. 
He sighed beatifically. ‘Gosh, tha’s good!” 

Tedium glanced at him commiseratingly. ‘Terrible hot!” 

“Hot?” Lancelot spread his hands helplessly—“’Long- 
side of Eighteenth Street, hell’s cool.” 


“How’s business?” 
“T ain’t worryin’ ‘about it.” 


e : “This kin’ of weather—” 
“T aint studyin’ bouten no weather, 
i ' Tedium.” 
14s til hthoo “You is feelin’ bad?” 
. 3 “Awful.” 
. ¢ ‘ 


“Whyn’t you see Dr, Atcherson?” 

“Ain't no doc gwine do me no good 
fo’ what I is feelin’ bad about.” 

“But if’n you is sick—” 

“Ain’t sick. Just feelin’ rotten,” 

“You says words, Lancelot, but they 
don’ make no sense.” 

Lancelot stared unseeingly through 
the door. “It’s Agnis,” he announced. 

“Chk-chk! Agnis Grubb?” 

“Her’s which.” 

“You an’ her has. done had a qua’]?” 

“When you says qual, Tedium, you 
ain’t on’y stahted to talk. She has 
broke off her engagement to ma’y me, 
an’ I has broke mine to ma’y her.” 

“Then you ain’t neither one gwine 
ma’y the other?” 

“Uh-huh! Leastaways not onless she leaves off fum 
wukkin’ fo’ Exotic Hines.” 








“Exotic Hines—hmm!” Tedium grimaced. “I knows 
that photography feller.” ee 
“You don’ know him half as good as I do. Well,”— 


Lancelot was waxing indignant—“if’n Agnis would ruther 
wuk down at his ol’ studjo than git to be Missis Marrow 
an’ wuk fo’ her own husban’—then I ain’t stoppin’ her.” 


EDIUM spoke judicially. “But you ain’t got no cause 
bein’ jealous of Exotic Hines.” 
“How come I ain’t?” 

“He’s tryin’ to ma’y Dorina Hamilton—which is ol’ man 
Hamilton’s daughter—which he is got a heap of money.” 

“You says, Tedium. But money or no money—they ain’t 
no man tryin’ to ma’y Dorina Hamilton s’long’s Agnis Grubb 
is aroun’ where he c’n see her constant.” 

“You is be’n bit by the green-eyed snake of jealousy, 
Lancelot. What you ain’t got is no common sense. Jes’ 
‘cause’n yo’ gal is wukkin’ fo’ a photographer. = 

“I ain’t worryin’ none bouten the wuk she does. Ise 
worryin’ about what do she do when she ain’t wukkin’.” 

“Tha’s sumthin’,” commented Tedium sagely, “which no 
man never knows bout no woman.” 

“Well, anyway—” Lancelot gulped down the tip end of 
his ice-cream cone, “I an’ her ain’t gwine make ma’iage with 
each one another.” 

Tedium placed an affectionate hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. “I seen Exotic goin’ t’ward Highland avenue in 
that flivver of his’n a li'l while ago. Agnis is alone down 
to his studjo ’thouten nobody with her. G’wan down an’ 
see c’n you make up.” 

“Nossuh!” Lancelot was very positive 

“Go ahaid. Mebbe she wants to.” 

“Ain't gwine do it.” 

“You go give her another chance. Don’ be no mo’ of a 
fool than what you c’n he’p. I wants to see you happy.” 
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“Huh!” Lancelot started for the door “Ise got a 
mis’able soht of happiness. But Ise willin’ to try it once 
mo’. If’n it wuks 

“Tt’ll wuk,” postulated 
of you.” 

Lancelot made haste with maddening slowness. His 
rickety ice-wagon bounced protestingly over every bad spot 


Tedium. “Agnis is pow’ful fon’ 


in the venerable paving The raw-boned nag, relieved and 
not inconsiderably surprised at being allowed to loaf, took 
full advantage of e surcease ft hard, hot-weather work 
As a matter of fact, Lancelot dreaded the impending inter 
view and desired to postpone it to the ultimate moment 
His dignity and his acute sense of propriety—both had been 
injured. And he loved the fair Agnis too much to be entirely 
at peace with het 

He rolled to a halt before an ornate establishment, whit 
curtained, and with it ingle large window decorated wit 


potted evergreens and recent photograph ot 


Chew, Florian Slappey and a dozen _ super-prominent 
colored matrons and débutantes. Each pict- 
ure being mute testimony to Exotic Hin 
ability as a photographer 

Extending across the front of the buildin 
was a large black sign, lettered in gold: 


Lawyer Evan 


PROFESSOR EXOTIC HINES 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHER 
PERFECT PICTURES THAT POSITIVELY PLEASI 
PLENTY OF POSES PERMITTED 
PRICE ACCD. TO SIZE FANCY FOLDE! 

(OF PICTURI FOR PHOTO \PH 


IN ATTENDANCE 
MISS AGNIS GRUBB 


WHO PERSONALLY PREPARES LADY 
SITTERS FOR SITTINGS 


ALL ART JOBS GUARANTEED 


ANCELOT'’S face wreathed into a sneer a 

” he crossed the steamy street and entered 
the waiting-room of Professor Exoti 

Hines. Pressure of his foot upon the mat 
inside the door sounded a buzzer in the rear 
of the establishment. Agnis Grubb answered 
the summons 

For an instant she stood framed in the 
doorway—a _ delectable object of milk 
chocolate beauty which caused the adoring 
heart of Lancelot Marrow to skip three beat 
Clad in a white and yellow georgette waist, 
a gray skirt and white oxfords and hose, with 
her hair marvellously coiffed and decorated 
by the brummagem brilliance of an enormou 
rhinestone comb—she was a vision calculated 
to drive any man to desperation. Glancin 
at her, Lancelot was trebly certain that 
Exotic Hines could not come in hourly con 
tact with her multitudinous charm and fail to succumb 

Agnis was staring at her visitor with eyes in which there 
was an admixture of stern disapproval and deep-seated afte 
tion. But her voice gave no hint of the Jatter emotion. It 
was maddeningly impersonal 

“You wishes yo’ pitcher took, Mistuh Marrow?’ 

“Lis’en heah, Agnis—” 

“The preiesser ain't heah now. He will return back in 
about a half hour.’ 

“I don’ give a damn if’n he never comes back.” 

“Mistuh Marrow—you is profane, an’ I is a lady.” 

“You bet you is. If you wasn’t you'd awful soon fin’ 
out that I is mo’ profaner’n what you now thinks I is.’ 

“Whatever you thinks I think about you, Mr. Marrow, 
is ontirely a matter of indiff’ence.” 


’ 


Lancelot felt himself slipping. He didn’t know whether 
to kiss the girl forcibly, or forcibly slap her face. He 
compromised by divorcing himself from all semblan 
of tact. 

“It ain't decent you should be heah in no studjo with no 
man all day. Specially a good-lookin’ feller like’n to what 


Exotic is. An’ 
Agnis pointed regally toward the door. “Git out 


“I was meanin’, Agnis 

“Git out befo’ I calls me a p'lice an’ has you put out! 

“I—I loves you a heap, Agnis—an’ jes’ wantin’ you to 
become Missis Marrow 

“I ain’t gwine heah no mo’ of yo’ insult If'n you ain't 
gwine use that doah—l is.” 

“A’right—a'right. Ise gwine. On'y don’ you never fo’git 


that I loves you : 
“T ain't fo'gittin, Mistuh Marrow, that if ever ag’in you 


makes speech with me, sumthin’ is gwine 
gwine happen to you! 


Mr. Marrow exited lugubriously He rumbled back to 
Tedium Crabtree’s plac Into that ntlemar ears | 
whispered his report. “Tedium—you is a helluva fixer 


XOTIC HINES kept step to the martial music whicl 

E he merrily whistled as he strode down the street towa 
his photographic establishment 

Of all in Birmingham, Mr. Hines alone seemed it 

pervious to the scorching heat. His white silk shirt, s 

necktie, white flannel panama hat and 

and sox were as fresh and clean and neat as when he | 


white sl 


sult, 


donned them that morning. He swung a light bamboo car 
airily and did a mild sort of a dance step 
Exotic was very much at peace with the world. An 


his self-satisfaction, having developed comparatively recent 
was unwilted by the first prostrating attack of summer. For 
ten months Exotic had held forth as a photographer, havir 
drifted into Birmingham from Memphis. He invested almo 
the whole of his capital in preliminary advertising, rent, a 








flivver sedan, and interior decoration—then sat back t 
await the inevitable avalanche of customers 

They did not materialize Exotic pondered and 
advertised some more. Only his uncanny ability at poker 
kept him in funds with which to | hase eatments. 





Until he conceived his Big Idea immediately fol 
introduction to Agnis Grubb 
As a matter of fact, Agnis had been originally attracted 


to Exotic because he reminded her of her hartlworking 
iceman fiance, Lancelot Marrow Exotic was a sort of 
glorified Lancelot: the same fine, broad figure; the same 
rich baritone voice. . . . And beyond that point Exoti 
was evervthing which Agnis would have liked Lancelot to 
be. He had money, stability, a handsome face and a 


sartorial genius 
Personally, Exotic was 


no more interested in Agnis than 


Agnis pointed 
toward the door. 
“Git out!” “I 
loves you a heap, 
Agnis — an’ 
jes wantin’ 
you to be- 






















come Missis 
Marrow—"’ 


he was in every pretty woman whom it was his good fortune 
to meet. It was a vital part of Exotic’s creed that a man 
of his capacities should marry money, and to that end he 
had been paying open and assiduous court to Dorina Hamil- 
ton, whose father was reported to be worth nearly twenty 
thousand dollars. 


II 

UT Agnis was not working, and Agnis was an expert 
B hair-dresser and ladies’ maid. More, Agnis undeniably 

possessed class. All of which impressed Exotic con- 
siderably. And when ais idea germinated o 5s 

Lancelot’s protests were very weak at first. He was 
quite sure of his place in Agnis’ affections. It was not until 
after she had been working for Exotic for some time, and 
when the novelty of a ladies’ maid in a_ photographic 
establishment had hit a responsive chord in the breasts of 
the dusky Four Hundred so that they flocked to Exotic’s 
studio faster than he could snap them—it was not until that, 
and the very natural interest consequently exhibited by Exotic 
toward this business magnet, that Lancelot became peeved 
He did not know, and would not believe, that Exotic had 
no personal interest in Agnis. 

To Exotic, the fair Agnis represented a steady stream of 
gold. She was the exact person in the exact place—and she, 
in conjunction with the fashionable photographer and the 


handsomely deco- 


rated studio, had " 
becéme a veritabk 
fad y “ 

Once started, =- 


there was no stop 
ping business 
And Agnis proved 
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Coming! 


“The True Believer ¥ 


He tovk his long chance, and won. His victory was 
superb. It commenced with occasional spats between Lance- 
lot and Agnis. It wound up with a formal breaking off of 
their long-standing - engagement. 

So it was that Exotic Hines did not wilt under the 
terrific heat—and whistled as he swung jauntily down the 
street. He pushed breezily into his shop—then paused 
suddenly. A frown corrugated his noble mahogany brow. 

“Huh! Cryin’! Soun’s like them is Agnis’ sobs!” 

He found her curled up on the divanette in the waiting- 
room. He affected a joviality which masked the sudden 
pang of apprehension. “Heah—heah! Wha’s eatin’ you now 
Miss Agnis?” 

-Teary-eyed she looked up. “Ain’t nothin’ the matter.” 

“Somebody been troublin’ you?” 

“Not nobody.” 

Exotic had an inspirational flash: 

“Th-tha’s which.” 

“Did he go an’ make you mis’able?” 

“No!” Then, through her sobs, 
happy !” 

And to himself Exotic muttered triumphantly, “So is I!” 


III 
TALL, gangling, ebony figure, trailed by a small boy, 
A trod importantly through Darktown. The boy carried 
a small bucket of paste, a damp brush and a huge 
bundle of vermilion posters. The man carried an air of 
ponderous dignity. 

They paused briefly before tree-trunks, broken fences, 
ramshackle sheds. With each stop a solemn ritual was 
performed. When they passed on, the particular object 
before which they had hesitated was disfigured with one of 
the posters. Lancelot Marrow brought his ice-wagon to a 
halt, alighted laboriously and deciphered the lurid announce- 
ment : 


“Lancelot Marrow?” 


“Tse p-p-puffec’ly 


GRANDEST & MOST ANNUAL 


CHARITY MASQUERADE BALL 
 —of— 
THE OVER THE RIVER BURYING SOCIETY 


To Be Held at the Lodge Rooms of 
THE SONS & DAUGHTERS OF I WILL ARISE 
JUNE TENTH 
TICKETS 
GENTS 
NOBODY 


LADIES—NOTHING 


ADMITTED WHO AIN’T DRESSED 
IN COSTUME 
ALSO MASKED 

Prizes for Most Handsome Gent and Prettiest Lady 


$1 :00 


Also for Best Dancers 
(NO SHIMPMYING COUNTS) 
KEEFE GAINES 
First Class 
Undertaker & Embalmer 
Chairman 
OUR MOTTO. 
JOIN OUR SOCIETY & GET A GOOD FUNERAL WHEN 
YOU DIE & A GOOD JAZZY TIME WHILE YOU LIVES 


Announcement of the gala social event brought no tidal 
wave of elation to the breast of the honest iceman. For 
more than two weeks Lancelot had drooped miserably—as 
any true lover will pine when suddenly and completely 
bereft of the society of his lady. 

Several times since the breach with Agnis in the Exotic 
Hines studio, Lancelot had discussed the matter with Tedium 
Crabtree. Tedium explained that Lancelot had been grossly 
lacking in tact on that particular occasion, and finally 
Lancelot came to agree with his friend. 

That there was no reconciliation was not Lancelot’s 
fault. He telephoned thrice daily—‘I wan’s to ’pologize, 
\gnis—” and click would go the receiver on her end. He 
wrote long and passionate letters weighted down with wild 
protestations of undying love. He sent flowers (which were 
returned) and candy (also returned). His engagement ring, 
which she had given back into his keeping, he wore on a 
string about his neck—an albatross reminder of his misery. 

Two factors 
conspired to keep 
Agnis from meet- 
ing Lancelot’s ad- 
vances even part 
of the way. One 
of them was 
Agnis’ pride. The 






a 





herself a marvel | other was Exotic 
She ladies maided m7 A Great Christmas Story Hines. ; 

each feminine ” It was very 
patron in a dis = by plain to Exotic 
tinctively personal a ‘ ‘ , that unless he in- 
fashion She at Kathleen Norvis ° tervened, the pres- 
tended to the ia = ent rupture be- 
draping, the pos vaen tween the lovers 
ing. Some of her ih — > was not only due 
poses were a trifle Li DECEMBER to heal, but aa to 
daring: but they heal too thor- 
never stepped be oughly for the 
yond the bounds good of the Exotic 
And Exotic was Hines Photo- 
keen enough to , ae graphic Studio. In 
know that Agnis & Agnis there were 








was Agnis, and 
that in all of 
Birmingham there was not another colored woman who 
ould do what she did one half so well as she did it. 

Therefore, if there was one thing in the world which 
Exotic dreaded, it was the culmination of the existing 
romance between Agnis and Lancelot Marrow. Once he 
even contemplated paying ardent court to Agnis in the hopes 
of thus eliminating Lancelot. But a few tentative advances 
betrayed to him that the girl really loved Lancelot—and 
could not see him through personal eyes at all. It therefore 
behooved Exotic to keep Lancelot and Agnis apart. 

He took a gambler’s chance—and got away with it— 
when he set in motion the rumor that there might be 
something more than a casual liking between himself and 
‘ he figured, would have the double effect of 
arousing Lancelot’s jealousy and interesting the wealthy 
Dorina Hamilton—Dorina who had thus far remained 
strangely unimpressed by Exotic’s charms. 


signs of a coming 
capitulation. And 
yet, the breach was already sufficiently wide easily to be 
made yet wider. Exotic faced a delicate situation: realizing 
that a touch either way and the damage was done irrevo- 
cably—or the breach healed once and for all. 

It behooved him, therefore, to widen that breach. And 
so it was that when he read the placard announcing the 
Grandest and Most Annual Charity Ball, his lips expanded 
into a broad, triumphant grin—and he rubbed his hands. 

Exotic Hines had been embraced by a new idea! 


IV 
OU is talkin’ foolishment,” protested Tedium Crabtree 
earnestly 
Lancelot Marrow shook his head sadly. 
“Vou is, too.” 
“Why I should go to that masterade ball, Tedium?” 
[Continued on page 38] 


“Ain’t !” 
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The Doctor: Perfect health for baby and for grown- 
ups, too, requires clothes that not only look clean but 
are hygienically clean. 


OM) hat have clean clothes 
todo With health? 


More, perhaps, than you realize! Consider the 
health-value of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. 
They not only look clean, but they ave clean 
through and through. 

Because—The clothes are given a double cleans- 
ing; they are naptha-cleaned and soap-and-water 








What is Naptha? cleaned. 
is that powerful yer harmle dire. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves the 
to cleanse safely and to freshen dainty body oils that hold the dirt fast to clothes. Thus 
ae eee ee the naptha makes the dirt let go by soaking It loose, 
Snell che anal nama in Vale-aatnn with only a light rub on extremely soiled places. 


All the poisons and oils of perspiration in the 
clothes are completely taken out. The naptha 
having done its work vanishes completely, carrying 
away all odors. Then the soapy water flushes 
away the dirt. 

Wash all your clothes, even the fine dainty 
baby garments, with Fels-Naptha—the perfect com- 
bination of good soap and real naptha. Then your 
clothes will be doubly clean—hygienically clean. The 
only way you can get the benefit of this double 
cleansing-value in soap is to be sure you get 
Fels-Naptha—the original and genuine naptha soap 
, —of your grocer. The clean naptha odor and the 
© 1921, Fels & Co. red-and-green wrapper are your guides. 


Philadelphia 





FREE If you haven't seen or used Fels-Naptha lately send 
for free sample. Write ‘‘Fels-Naprtha, Philadelphia.” 
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THE COAST OF COCKAIGNE 


(Continued from page 13) 


the upshot that the actress refused to 
change the effect by a single touch, and 
laughingly declined to beiieve it had been 
achieved without experience. 

“It’s no use, Mrs. Druce, don’t tell me 
you haven’t been in the business!” 

“On the stage, you mean? But only in 
schoolgirl theatricals.” 

“No; they don’t make up like that for 
a test unless they’re camera-wise!” 

And Lucinda found herself curiously 
pleased, though she had done no more to 
deserve commendation than supplement 
native good taste and an eye for color with 
close observation of the Daley make-up 
and how it had fared under the lights 

Another compliment signalized their re- 
turn to the studio: the presence of Miss 
Daley—“in person”—composed, agreeable, 
hospitable, showing never a sign of the 
storm that had presumably broken behind 
the scenes 

“T thought it woul: be nice if we could 
all have tea in my dressing-room,” Miss 
Daley explained; “and then Daddy sug- 
gested we could have it served here, on the 
set—make a regular little scene of it, you 
know, for the camera.” 

“And I'll see each of you ladies gets a 
print,” Culp volunteered, beaming, “so’s 
you can get it run through a projectin’ 
machine any time you want, d’y’see, and 
show your friends how you once acted with 
Alma Daley.” 

“Daddy! don’t be ridiculous!” 


IVACIOUS, by no means unintelligent, 

and either an excellent actress in 

private life or else an unpretending 
little body, Miss Daley was tactful enough 
to make them forget the trial to come, as 
they took their places and were served with 
tea by actor-waiters in correct livery. (All 
the same, Lucinda noticed that their hostess 
ingeniously maneuvred to a central position 
in the foreground, where she sat full-face 
to the camera; full-face being by far her 
best phase.) And just before the lights 
blazed up, the girl launched into a spirited 
account of her late passage-at-arms with 
King Laughlin, which, recited without 
malice but with a keen flair for the in- 
congruous, carried the amateur players 
easily over the first minutes, in which other- 
wise constraint must inevitably have re- 
sulted of camera-consc iousness. 

“I was so fussed,” she concluded, “I 
swore I'd never act another scene for him. 
But when I remembered how foolish he 
looked, posing in front of that awful or- 
chestra like a hypnotized rabbit, I just had 
to laugh. And then I had to tell King what 
I was laughing at, and that made him so 
ashamed he’s sulking in his office now and 
won't come out while any of you are here.” 

“Then it’s all serene-o once more, Miss 
Daley ?” 

“Oh, sure. You see, Mr. Lontaine, we've 
simply got to finish this picture tonight if 
we have to work till morning; so we made 
it up.” 

At this point, clever actress that she was, 
Miss Daley extemporized a star part for 
herself by rising and announcing that she 
would have to run and change for the 
scenes to be photographed as soon as the 
tests had been made 

“I'll hurry and try to get ready before 
you go,” she said, shaking hands all round 
with really charming grace; “but if I don’t 
see you again, it’s been just wonderful to 
meet you all, and I do hope this isn’t good- 
by forever!” 

The bank lights hissed out, the camera 
stilled its stuttering. 

“Nice little scene,” Mr. Culp applauded, 
intercepting Lucinda as, with the others, 
she left the set, to clear it for the individual 
tests. “Goin’ to screen pretty. You'll be 
surprised.” 

“Can you really tell?” 

“How it’s goin’ to look in the projectin’- 
room, y’mean? Sure. Not that I’d gamble 
on my judgment, d’y’see. When I say 
that little scene’s goin’ to go great on the 
screen, I'm bankin’ on Jack here.” 


E dropped a fat hand on the shoulder 

of the cameraman 
“Excuse me, Mrs. Druce, want to 
interduce you to Mr. Jack Timilty, best 
little cameraman ever turned a crank. No 
temp'ament, no funny business, always on 
the job, and sticks, d’y’see. Take it the 
way it is nowadays, you don’t hardly get 
to know a director before he stings some 
body else for a coupla hundred dollars more 
you're payin’ him, d’y’see, and quits you 
cold. But Jack sticks. That's why y’al- 
ways can count on good photography in an 
Ima Daley production. And when Jack 
says that little scene took pretty, I know 


it did.” 

Sright, Mrs. Druce,” the cameraman 
averred. “I wouldn't like to say about the 
others, but you and that little blond 
lady—” 


“Mrs. Lontaine.” 
“Yes, ma’m. Her and you registered 
like a million dollars.” 





At this juncture 
Willing interrupted 
with a demand for 
Mr. Timilty’s  co- 
operation in taking 
the test of Jean 
Sedley. So Lucinda 
stood aside and won- 
dered if it were true 
that she had, in- 
deed, shown any 
ability out of the 
common a 

Mr. Willing seemed 
to be taking a deal of 
pains to make fair 
and thorough tests. 
For each of the four 
women he improvised 
brief but effective 
solo scenes to bring 
out their best points, 
if nothing that made 
severe demands upon 
the ability of the sub- 
ject or the inven- 
tion of the di- 
rector. 

Despite a natu- 
ral feeling that she 
was making her- 
self rather ridicu- 
lous, Lucinda to 
the best of her 
ability performed 
the prescribed 
gestures and 
sought to lend 
t h e m sincerity. 
But posing for the 
close-up, with the 
searing lamps only 
a few feet from 
her eyes, was a 
true ordeal. She 
was glad when it 
was over, and 
satisfied that she 
would not care to 
repeat the experi 
ence, in spite of 
Mr. Timilty’s en- 
couraging “ Good 
work, Mrs. Druce!”—the source of which 
she surmised from the voice alone, since 
everything remained a blur to her bedazzled 
vision for some time after she had escaped 
from the lights. 

When she was able to see clearly again, 
Mr. Culp had disappeared; nor did he show 
up again until the last test had been made 
and the party was on the point of leaving. 
Then Culp came from the direction of the 
dressing-rooms, appointed an hour for 
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One of the Daley feet began to tap out the devil's tattoo. She 
set her arms akimbo, eyes were quick with baleful lightnings, 
pretty lips an ominous line 


showing the tests in the studio projecting- 
room the next day, took genial leave of 
each in turn, and insisted on accompanying 
them to the door. 

On the way, however, he managed to 
detach Lucinda. 

“Lis’n, Mrs. Druce,” he said abruptly: 
“Jack says your test’s going to turn out 
great. And I been thinkin’ . . . I was 
speakin’ it over with Mrs. Culp in her 
dressin’-room, d’y’see, and she’s strong for 
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it. She’s a wonderful little woman, Mrs. 
Culp is, and she’s taken the biggest kind 
of a fancy to you, and says tell you she’s 
sure you’d never regret it—” 

“Please Mr. Culp! You are too good 
and it makes me very happy to know Mrs. 
Culp thinks well of me. But what are you 
talking about?” 

“Why,” said Culp in some surprise, “—I 
was thinkin’ maybe you'd like to try goin’ 
into pitchers. You got everythin’, d’y’see, 
looks and clothes and all and—and every- 
thin’ but experience; and that’s somethin’ 
you can get right here in this studio, 
workin’ with Mrs. Culp. I got a good 
part for you in her next pitcher you could 
try out in, and—” 

“It’s awfully kind of you,” Lucinda in- 
terrupted, “and I’m truly appreciative, Mr. 
Culp; but really I couldn’t think of it.” 

“That right?” Culp seemed to be genu- 
inely dashed by such decision of tone. 
“’Sfunny,” he observed dejectedly. “I got 
a hunch you’d make good all the way. It 
wouldn’t be no time at all, maybe, before 
you’d be a star with your own comp’ny. 
I'll take care of that, you wouldn’t have to 
worry about the money end of it, d’y’see—” 

“But what if I don’t want to be a 
motion-picture actress, Mr. Culp?” 


ELL, of course, if you don’t, that’s 

different.” He brooded heavily 

over this incomprehensible view- 
point. “Lis’n,” he suggested suddenly, 
brightening: “Tell you what, Mrs. Druce: 
you go home and think it over tonight. 
You won’t be comin’ here to see the tests 
till five o’clock tomorrow, d’y’see; and if 
you should want to change your mind, all 
you got to do is say yes, and walk right 
into a nice part, fit you like a glove, in the 
next Alma Daley production, and—” 

“Seriously, Mr. Culp, if I should think 
it over for a month, my answer would be 
the same. But thank you ever so much— 
and please thank Mrs. Culp for me.” 

“Well,” said Culp, reluctantly, opening 
the street door, “if that’s the way you feel 
about it, of course . G’dnight, Mrs. 
Druce, and please’t’meet you.” 

It was quite dark in the street, with a 
gentle darkness kind to eyes that ached still 
a little. The frosty air was grateful, too, 
after the close atmosphere of the studio, 
with its composite smell of paint and dust 
and flesh dad steam-heat. 

And crossing the sidewalk to her town- 
car, Lucinda was visited by a curiously 
vivid reminiscence. Just for an instant the 
clock was turned back for her a dozen 
years and more, she was a little girl again, 
a child issuing forth, with dazed eyes of 
dream, from the warm and scented magic 
of a matinée, her thrilled perceptions grop- 
ing for reconciliation with the cold facts of 
streets mysterious in early darkness. 

That passed too quickly; once more she 
was Lucinda Druce, grown up and married, 
disillusioned oe 

And with a start of pain Lucinda re- 
alized anew what the afternoon with its 
unsought novelty and diversion had made 
her, for hours on end, forget the secret and 
bitter burden of her heart. 


Ill 


OTWITHSTANDING that she drove 
directly home, or paused only to drop 
Daubeney at his club and the Lon- 
taines at their hotel, it was after seven 
when Lucinda was free at last to be once 
more her simple self, disembarrassed of the 
pride and circumstance that stayed the 
public personality of Mrs. Bellamy Druce. 

Out of that social character she stepped 
as naturally as out of her gown, and with 
something of the same sense of relief, in 
the easing of that tension to which she had 
been keyed ever since, on entering the Ritz, 
it had become necessary to hide away her 
troubles from the keen eyes of her friends. 

Only Dobbin had not been taken in .. . 

She began to be a bit afraid of Dobbin. 
A \danger signal she had wit enough to 
reckon at its right value. The woman who 
pretends to be afraid is setting a snare, but 
she who is truly afraid is herself already in 
the toils. 

Dobbin saw too much, too subtly and 
too clearly, and let her know it in a way 
that not only disarmed resentment but 
strangely made her willing to let him see 
more. She to whom reserve was as an 
article of faith! But if the woman in love 
with her husband knew she had no right to 
foster such an intimacy with another man, 
the woman lonely and harassed was too 
hungry for sympathetic understanding not 
to be tempted by it when it offered itself. 

This common life is one long quest for 
such spiritual companionship—and love the 
delusion that one has found it. 

In a moment of clear vision Lucinda 
resolved to go warily with Dobbin 

And in the next, the telephone rang in 
the boudoir. Lucinda was in her bath, so 
her maid answered for her, and presently 
reported that Mr. Druce had called up to 
say he couldn’t dine at home that night, 
he was detained by a “conference.” 

The woman’s eyes were demure, her 
lips twitched as she delivered this message. 

The anger of that afternoon recurred 
with redoubled strength. 

[Continued on page 20] 
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Nothing So Pretty 


as beautiful teeth— Keep the film coats off 


Millions of women have in late years 
learned the way to whiter teeth. If you 
don’t know it, we urge you totry it. Send 
for a ten-day test. 


When you see teeth that glisten—teeth 
you envy—this method is probably used. It 
combats the dingy film-coats as nothing 
else has done. It keeps teeth cleaner, safer 
than before. 


You also care for such things. Then 
make this test and see what quickly hap- 
pens. 


Why teeth grow dingy 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, despite your brushing, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 


That film absorbs stains, so the teeth 
seem discolored. Often it forms the basis 
of a fixed and cloudy coat. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not effectively combat it. 
So countless teeth brushed daily have their 
luster dimmed by film. 


Cause of tooth decay 


That film does other damage. It is now re- 
garded as the cause of most tooth troubles. 
Under old methods of brushing, those 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 
Very few people escape them. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Also of other serious troubles, local and 
internal. . 


Dental science long has realized that 
something must be done. So diligent re- 
search has been made for effective film 
combatants. 


Now ways to combat it 


Two efficient methods have been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists every- 
where advise their daily use. 


The methods are combined in a scien- 
tific tooth paste, made. to meet modern re- 
quirements. And millions of people have 
come to employ it, largely through dental 
advice. 


The name of this tooth paste is Pepso- 
dent. A 10-Day Tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks. So all who will may 
quickly know what this new method does. 


What science requires 


Modern dental science also requires 
other aids to Nature. The average diet, 
rich in starch, deficient in fruit acids, 
makes them necessary. 


Pepsodent meets these requirements. It 
multiplies the salivary flow. That is Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch de- 
posits which may otherwise cling and form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Watch the effect 


Send this coupon for a 10- 
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You are welcome 
to 20 tests 


The 10-Day Tube we offer 
will supply you 20 tests. 
Twenty times it will bring to 
you all these desired effects. 
The book we send will tell the 
reasons for them. Then you 
will realize what this method 
means to you and yours. 


Send the coupon for it. 











These natural forces are increased each 
time Pepsodent is used. And that alone, 
it is believed, means a new dental era. 


Pepsodent does in these ways what noth- 
ing else has done. Old-time tooth pastes, 
based on soap and chalk, had just opposite 
effects. Compare results with the old re- 
sults, and you will quickly realize what 
this new way means. 





Children, above all 


Children need pepsodent even more than 
adults. Their teeth are easily affected by 
the film and starch attacks. Few children 
avoid tooth troubles. Dentists advise that 
Pepsodent be used from the time the first 
tooth appears. 


Men who smoke find that film-coats 
deeply stain. The use of Pepsodent there- 
fore brings them most conspicuous results. 


The women in the home should prove 
these things for all. The 10-Day Tube will 
do it. The book we send explains the 
meaning of each new result. 


Send this coupon and see how quickly 
the benefits appear. Then you will know 
how your family can better save their 
teeth. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ~“ 








epsadent 


THE PEPSODENT P 
REG. U.S. COMPANY, 


Dept. 124, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
cous film. See how teeth 


The scientific film combatant, which meets in five ways whiten as the film-coats dis- 
modern dental requirements. Approved by authorities, appear. Watch the~ other 
and now advised by leading dentists everywhere. All three effects. This test will 

. be a revelation to you. 
druggists supply the large tubes. 


Only one tube to a family, 




































Some Hese 
Suggestions 





Tomato Puree 


Chicken Pattie 





Veal I’ ricassee 


| Salad Dressings 





Doughnats 
Wattles 


| Pumpkin Pie 





Puddings 






Try this recipe 
for Gingerbread 
—delicious and economical 


2 cups flour 4 cup Hese diluted with 2 


1, teaspoon salt tablespoons water 
1 teaspoon ginger 1, cup brown sugar 
14, teaspoon soda 14 cup butter 
14, teaspoon mace (2 cup corn syrup 
1 egg beaten 4 cup molasses 

1 cup see dle ss raisins 


Sift flour, salt, soda and spices into bowl. Melt 
together Heese, water, sugar, butter, syrup and 
molasses. Cool slightly and add to dry ingredients 
with egg and raisins. Turn into greased and floured 
cake tin and bake in moderate oven for an hour. 


You'll love gingerbread made this way. 
It’s a good wholesome food and an always 
welcome dessert. Hebe gives it that good 
rich flavor and the fine texture that makes 
it melt in your mouth—and Heese adds 
nutriment too. 


You will want to use Hese in all your 
cooking and baking as soon as you discover 
And happily, 
you can use it in nearly every cooked and 
baked dish you serve. 


its goodness and economy. 


Iirne is pure skimmed milk evaporated 
to double strength enriched with cocoanut 
fat. In cooking it serves a threefold pur- 
pose—to moisten, to shorten and to enrich. 





Order HEBE today from your grocer and 


£ 
“wed §compouno% e “| write to us for the free HEBE book of recipes. 


4 oh 
woyeasmnen Address 4303 Consumers Building, Chicago. 
\ me nae courant THE HEBE COMPANY 


~ —_ Chicago Seattle 
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The Coast of Cockaigne 


[Continu 


It was too bad of Bel, too cynical and 
mean. As if his wife did not know he had 
no business cares that could demand a con- 
ference after business hours! 

In sharp revulsion of temper, Lucinda 
on leaving her bath delayed only long 
cnough to shrug into a dressing-gown be- 
fore going to the telephone. 

The voice that answered her call said it 
thought Mr. Daubeney had just left the 
club, but if she would hold the wire it 
would make sure. 

Then the apparatus pronounced in 
crisply impatient accents: “Hello: this is 
Mr. Daubeney. Who wants him, please?” 

“Oh, Dobbin! I’m so glad!” 

“You, ’Cinda! Why, bless your soul! 
I'm glad I came back. They just caught 
me at the door.” 

“Were you in a hurry to get on some- 
where, Dobbin?” 

“Not a bit—in fact wondering what to 
do with a lonely evening.” 

“That makes two of us. Why can’t we 
join forces and be miserable together? I’m 
in a vile temper, Dobbin, perfectly poison- 
ous, and I want you to be a dear and come 
and dine with me—Bel’s telephoned he 
won't be home—and take me to the opera 
—and then—I don’t care what we do!” 

“Well, if you’re really as reckless as 
you're trying to make out—” 

“Then you will come?” 

“Stop pretending to be stupid. 
time ?” 

“As soon as you like.” 

Poised lightly before the cheval-glass for 
the final inspection from head to foot, 
Lucinda perceived that she had never made 
herself lovelier for Bel; and Dobbin’s 
tribute of admiration as she entered the 
drawing-room, confirmed this impression. 

“Good heavens, ’Cinda! how do you do 
Sr" 

“Like the way I look tonight, Dobbin?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to look like that to a man who’s having a 
tough enough fight with himself as it is!” 

“Fraud! You know perfectly well you 
fancy yourself no end in the rdle of the 
unlucky lover, you'd be scared silly if I 
gave you any reason to fear you'd have 
another part to play.” 

“Try me and see.” 

“No fear. I like you too well as you 
are. The part fits you to perfection, you do 
play it beautifully. Don’t ever stop, please.” 

“Imp! Do you realize you're flirting 
with me?” 

“Of course I do. Do you mind?” 

“Oh, no. Not if you'll play fair.” 

“What do you call unfair?” 
“For one thing, the way you've turned 
yourself out tonight.’ 

But Lucinda, in a turn of onan me 
gravely murmured: “I wonder 

“What do you wonder, ’Cinda?” 

“What you told me last night 
Was it true?” 

“That I was still in love with you, had 
never stopped being in love with you? God 
help me! that was true enough, too true.” 

“Then I wonder if it’s fair to you, and 





What 


to me, the way we're going. I mean, if 
you are in love with me— 

“Forget the ‘if... I am.” 

“And Bel is not . . . Oh, no, he 


isn’t! He’s in love with the figure he 
cuts as my lord and master and the dash- 
ing beau of every other pretty woman he 
meets—not with me. Well! Since you are, 
and he isn’t, and I’m discontented, and so 
fond of you, Dobbin: is it fair to either 
of us?” She checked with a little shrug 
and a deprec ating smile 

“Tt isn’t fair,” he said, “—unless—” 

She nodded seriously. “That's just it.” 

“I can only say, ’Cinda, whatever you 
do or say or think is right. It’s all for you 
to decide. And don’t worry about me. I 
can take punishment, I've proved that, I 
think; and with you to fight for I'd be 
afraid of nothing in the world. So I can 
only say: Do what seems best to you. I 
only want to play the game.” 

“And I But we both want to 
be sure it’s worth the scandal, don’t we, 
Dobbin ?” 

“You joke about what’s life and death 
to me!” 

I did it on purpose, old dear. I don’t 
want you to think, afterward, that I didn’t, 
as you say, play fair. So it’s only fair to let 
you find out as soon as possible that I’m an 
incurably frivolous person, Dobbin, vain, 
shallow, flippant, and—I’m afraid—a flirt.” 

“Not you a 

“Yes. Haven't I been letting you be- 
lieve I made myself pretty tonight for you? 
It isn’t true. It was for my own ‘sake, 
mostly, because I’m going on to the opera 
with you, and everybody I know will see 
me there, and—I want them to know what 
Bel neglects for his—other women!” 





IV 
N this temper of cool recklessness, newest 
of the day’s kaleidoscopic shifts of 


mood, she put every unhappy thought 
behind her, set herself for that night at least 


ed from 


page 18] 


to live only for the moment and distil from 
each its ultimate drop of enjoyment. 

Daubeney, wanting whom all her efforts 
must have been wasted, for whether she 
love him or not a woman needs to have 
the man in love with her at hand to be 
at her best— Dobbin was fairly dazzled. 
For the truth of the matter is, Lucinda 
flirted with him shamefully. 

“See here,” he protested, as the curtain 
rose on the last act of “Louise,” “you 
promised to play fair. You don’t call this 
keeping your word, do you?” 

“Aren’t you having a good time, Dobbin 
dear? I’m so sorry, I’ve been trying so 
hard not to bore you.” 

“T didn’t say I was bored. I ain’t—I’m 
being tormented by a young she-devil that 
ought to be spanked and sent to bed. Damn 
it, "Cinda, you know / take it seriously. 
But you—you’re merely playing.” 


“But with fire—eh, Dobbin? And 
you're warning me lest I get singed?” 
“Don’t make me out a bigger dunce 


than I am.” 

“So you don’t think I’m in danger of 
getting scorched, carrying on with you! 
Dobbin: have you been deceiving me— 
aren't you the least bit inflammable, after 
all?” 

“You know jolly well I took fire many 
years ago and have never since managed to 
get the conflagration under control. It isn’t 
ladylike to put the bellows to flames you 
don’t mean to quench.” 

“I’m not sure I'd care to see you 
quenched. I hate to think of your being 
put out with me.” 

“You play with words precisely as you 
play with me.” 

“You think so? Well, 
Dobbin—don’t be too sure. It would be 
sad if you were to find out, too late, you’d 
been mistaken, that you’d meant more to 
me than words could tell.” 

Over this equivoque Dobbin shook a 
baffled head, growling, while Lucinda 
laughed and half turned, offering to rise 

“Let’s not stay any longer, Dobbin, or 
we'll be caught in the carriage jam. Let's 
trot along and dance.” 

“What's the next jump?” 

“To the Palais Royal.” 
Dobbin uttered a noise of dissent. “Why 
not? Julie Allingham wants us—says 
everybody goes there nowadays, and it’s 
desperately rowdy and loads of fun. Julie’s 
got a box, and says we're to make our- 
selves at home there.” 

Mrs. Allingham, a persevering body with 
a positive genius for trading in last season’s 
husband for the latest model, gifted like- 
wise with incurable impudence and poverty 
of tact which she had been clever enough 
to veneer with vivacity and exploit as 
whimsical eccentricities, did not measure 
up to his notion of the type of woman 
with whom Lucinda ought to be seen. 

So Daubeney was neither pleased nor 
successful in disguising his disgruntlement 
as he helped Lucinda with her wraps. 

“You don’t want to go, Dobbin? Why ?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, of course. But Julie 
Allingham—you know—really !” 

Lucinda’s eyes shone with sullen light. 

“How tiresome! You sound just like 
Bel. What’s the matter with Julie Alling- 
ham? I think she’s amusing, I like her.” 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said.” 

“Oh, you are all alike, you and Bel and 
all the rest of you! What if Julie has made 
history of a couple of husbands or so? At 
least, when she got tired of one, she got rid 
of him legally before taking on another. I 
call that more decent treatment than most 
men give their wives. Do come along.” 

All at once her succés of the night had 
evaporated into thin air, the flavor of it, 
that had been so sweet, had gone flat, like 
that of champagne too long uncorked. 

She emerged from a brown study to 
find herself in the town-car. 

“Cross with me, ’Cinda?” 

Lucinda shrugged out of her ill humor. 
“No, of course not. With myself, rather, 
for being a silly. Dobbin, you're a dear.” 

“But what are the privileges and ap- 
purtenances of that estate in your esteem? 
Does it confer the right to take liberties?” 

“It might be worth your while to try 
and find out.” 

“Well: it’s been a question in my mind 
ever since last night, and something you 
said just now Am I right in un- 
derstanding you and Druce aren't getting 
along very well?” 

“Oh, why keep reminding me of Bel!” 

“Then I am right, and it’s worse than I 
thought. So he hasn’t changed 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, I used to know Bellamy pretty 
well, you know . 

“No,” said Lucinda slowly. “If you 
mean what I mean, Bel hasn't changed.” 

“Then . . .” Daubeney found one 
of her hands, “as a man who truly loves 
you, dear, and always has, I think I have 
the right to ask yet another question: What 
are you going to do?” 

[Continued on page 23] 
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“You can keep your lovely girlish beauty, my dear, 


if you faithfully use Pompeian NIGHT Cream.” 


Every mother who knows this improved cold cream should 
give her daughter such advice. How it softens, soothes, and 
refreshes the skin! To you, too, it will bring, while you sleep, the 
beauty of a soft, youthful skin. 
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The Coast of Cockaigne 


[Continued from page 20] 


She shook her head dolefully. 

“You said last night you were still in 
love with him r 

“Last night it was true.” 

“I won't ask what has happened—” 

“Please don’t.” 

“Only I must know one thing: 
anyone else—with you, I mean?” 

Lucinda met his devoted eyes honestly. 

“No, Dobbin—not even you . . .” 

He nodded soberly. “Then that’s all 
right. You'll come through with flying 
colors. Only, be sure you're right before 
you go ahead, and right or wrong count on 
me to my utmost.” 

“Thank you, Dobbin.” Lucinda gave 
his fingers a friendly pressure and disen 
gaged her hand. “And we needn't talk 
about it any more tonight, need we? I 
promised myself I'd forget and have a little 
fun, for once oe 

“IT understand, I shan’t say anything 
more than this: I shall always be waiting, 
hoping you'll want to come to me.” 

“Dear Dobbin,” said Lucinda gently 

Vv 

HOUGH they had left the Metro- 

politan Opera House long before the 

final curtain, the midnight tide of 
motor traffic on Broadway was even then 
gathering way and volume, the first waves 
of after-theater patrons were washing the 
doorsteps of those sturdy restaurants that 
had withstood the blight of Prohibition. 

At first glance, the huge main room of 
the Palais Royal seemed less haunted by 
clients than by waiters; but the influx of 
the former was constant, and when, shortly 
after Lucinda and Daubeney had been 
seated, a gang of melomaniacs crashed into 
a jazz fox-trot, the oval dance floor was 
soon hidden by swaying couples. 

For some minutes Lucinda sat looking 
out over, only subconsciously aware of the 
shifting swirl of color and the hypnotic 
influence of savage music, a remote smile 
flickering in the depths of her eyes. 

“Oh!” she said when Daubeney. uttered 
a note of interrogation, “I was thinking 
about this afternoon, that funny little man 
moping and mowing in his magnificent de- 
lusion that he was conducting an orchestra.” 

“It was amusing,” Dobbin agreed, “—il- 
luminating, too. If I’m not mistaken, the 
author of that asinine exhibition is rated 
as one of the ablest of moving-picture 
directors.” 

“But possibly the man is a genius. He 
seemed to me to know what he was about 
when he was showing them how to play 
that scene.” 

“It must have struck you that the scene 
would have been ridiculous in a theater.” 

“But this isn’t for a theater, it’s for the 
movies.” 

“Precisely my point. Why should mov- 
ing-picture plays be shaped on identically 
the lines of the popular melodrama that was 
laughed off the stage a generation ago?” 

For some reason Daubeney’s argu- 
ments proved irritating and stirred up in 
Lucinda a spirit of contentiousness. 

“At all events, Mr. and Mrs. Culp 
seemed satisfied.” 

“Two people who have made a tre- 
mendous lot of money in an astonishingly 
short time: it isn’t reasonable to suppose 
they’d interfere with the system that en- 
riched them, even allowing that they’re 
aware of its defects.” 

“Can’t make me believe they’re lacking 
in artistic appreciation, Dobbin. You don’t 
know about the handsome offer Mr. Culp 
made me.” 

“What kind of an offer?” 

“To become a moving-picture actress 
under the Culp banner.” 

“Do you mean to say that fellow Culp 
actually had the impertinence to suggest 
that you become a movie actress?” 

“Oh, come!” Lucinda’s merriment sub- 
sided swiftly. “Mr. Culp was most kind. 
He said that I had shown a great deal 
of promise in my tests, and that if I cared 
to try it he’d give me a part in Miss 
Daley’s next picture, and if I made good in 
that, he’d form a company to star me.” 

“It’s a characteristic scheme to exploit 
you to their own profit, to get a lot of 
cheap publicity for Alma Daley by letting 
the newspapers announce that Mrs. Bellamy 
Druce is going to act in her support.” 

“You won't admit, then,” Lucinda per- 
sisted, now frankly nettled, “I may possibly 
have some latent ability.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. What did you say 
to Culp?” 

“My dear Dobbin: do you realize that 
you're being rude?” 

Daubeney reddened and swallowed hard. 

“I didn’t mean to offend. I apologize.” 

Silence fell between them like a curtain. 
When Daubeney could endure no longer, 
he broke it with the most impolitic ques- 
tion conceivable : 

“You didn’t tell me what answer you 
gave Culp, ’Cinda?” 

“But I’m sure it doesn’t matter.” 

Lucinda’s mood was unforgiving. 


Is there 


The 


‘teeling was childishly illogical. 


heart in her bosom felt hot and hard and 
heavy with chagrin. She had counted so 
implicitly on Dobbin’s sympathy, and now 
it, too, had failed her. 

It made no difference that she knew this 
The day- 
long drain upon her emotions was inex- 
orably exacting its penalty. Yet she must 
somehow find strength to hold up. She 
shook herself impatiently, pushed back her 
chair and mustered a semblance of a smile. 

“Don’t let’s talk any more for a while, 
Dobbin—I'd rather dance.” 

Descending the several steps that lifted 
the boxes above the common level, they 
threaded their way through a jam of tables. 
Considerable imagination and _ ingenuity 
were required to find room in that closely- 
packed, rocking and surging rout. Lucinda 
surrendered to Dobbin’s embrace, they 
swung smoothly away, became one with 
and lost in the crush. 

In that huddle, couples were practising 
every conceivable variety of step that could 
be executed to the rhythm beaten out by 
tireless drums whose timbre had all the 
grim and weirdly stimulating monotony of 
African tom-toms. 

Without the least warning, more than a 
smothered cry of alarm in a _ strange 
woman’s voice, Lucinda was struck by a 
wildly hurtling body with such force that 
she lost footing altogether and must have 
fallen but for Dobbin. 

Simultaneously Lucinda felt the floor 
shake and heard the impact of two heavy 
blows upon its boards; and clinging to 
Dobbin she looked down, a little dazed, to 
see a strikingly pretty woman, stunningly 
underdressed, sprawling at her feet, and at 
a yard’s distance a man in similar plight. 

“Are you all right, ’Cinda?” Dobbin 
asked. She nodded and tried to smile. 
“Sure you’re not hurt?” 

“Not a bit,” she gasped, with a little 
apologetic laugh, “—all the same I think 
I’ve had enough.” 

Daubeney, glancing aside at the victims 
of their own awkwardness, nodded and 
hastily stepped between them and Lucinda. 

“All right. Let’s get out of this.” 

“No—wait! Perhaps she’s hurt.” 

She brushed his arm aside, only to dis- 
cover that the overthrown woman had re- 
gained her feet more quickly than the man, 
and stood regarding him in shrewish fury 
as, grinning foolishly, he scrambled up. 

“You clumsy dumbell!” shé rasped. “I 
hope to Gawd I know enough not to dance 
with you again when you're pickled!” 

And Lucinda, catching her first glimpse 
of the man’s crimsoning face, yielded all at 
once to Daubeney’s insistence. 

But she never quite remembered how 
she got back to the box. 

VI 
UT once with the three sides of the 
box enclosing her, she was quick to 
regain a- measure of self-possession. 
Her eyes, darkly dilate in a face of ab- 
normal pallor, sought Daubeney’s. 

He wore a look of wretchedness as 
desperate as if every mischance of that ill- 
fated evening from first to last had been 
blamable to him, a look that somehow 
helped her pull together the rent and tat- 
tered garment of her dignity. 

“You saw him, of course?” 

“We couldn’t have been mistaken—” 

“No: it was Bel. I saw him distinctly.” 

“Think he recognized you?” 

“Yes; at the last. I saw him look 
directly at me, just before we turned away.” 
Lucinda took up her wrap. “If you'll help 
me with this, Dobbin, I think I'd like to 
get away.” 

“Afraid I'll have to ask you to wait a 
minute or two. I’ve got to pay for 
these . .’ Daubeney indicated the un- 
tasted glasses of lemonade which they had 
ordered. “I’ve sent for the waiter.” 

“Thanks.” Lucinda turned, drawing her 
wrap about her. “If you don’t mind, I'll 
wait in the car.” 

The passageway behind the boxes en- 
abled her to gain the entrance without run- 
ning the gauntlet to the tables. And she 
ran down the stairs with her head slightly 
lowered, in panic hope that she might 
thereby escape recognition if bad luck 
would have it that she must meet Julie 
Allingham. She gave the attendant at the 
street door the carriage-check together with 
a coin. 

Standing just inside the glass doors, she 
waited restlessly for a little, then the re- 
flection that every passing second was mak- 
ing an encounter with the Allingham 
woman more unavoidable drove her out to 
the street; a move on impulse which she 
repented bitterly, since it had brought her 
within arm’s length of Bellamy. 

Her husband stood with an affectionate 
arm round the shoulders of the liveried 
door-porter, much to the seeming embar- 
rassment of that monumental personage and 
the amusement of the street in general. 

Bel’s derby was perilously far back on 

[Continued on page 55] 
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Why more faces slow with 
a clear natural color 


Skin impurities often come 


from ill health 


OU should know that skin 

specialists no longer expect 
external treatments to relieve 
skin trouble. Acne,pimples, black- 
heads, boils, are now known to 
be indications of lowered vitality, 
due usually to the absence in the 
ordinary diet of vitamine, food’s 
vital essence. 

Scientists everywhere have 
confirmed each other’s findings 
that yeast is the richest source 
of the much needed vitamine. 
While present in some other 


foods it is not found in many of 


the commonest foods. Potatoes, 
meat, fish, some breads, many 
cereals, all fats, sugar, syrup, do 
not contain the life-giving es- 
sence known as water soluble 
vitamine. Many vegetables pos- 
sess it, but boiled as they usually 
are, this vital element is often 
peeled or soaked away. 
Physicians now know that 
there are many physical disor- 
ders that actually originate with- 
in the body due to errors in diet 
and deficient nutrition — vita- 
mine hunger. Most skin disor- 
ders are now considered defi- 
ciency diseases. They occur 





Magic Yeast — Yeast Foam 
—just the same except in name. 
At your grocer—10c package. 


mostly among those who are 
subject to minor languors and 
need building up in general. 
Many have built up their 
general physical condition and 
cleared their skins by eating one 
to three cakes of Yeast Foam a 
day. You, like thousands of 
others, will find Yeast Foam ef- 
fective because it is the right 
treatment. It gets at the cause 
of the trouble and removes it. 
Themostobstinatecasesofskin 
eruptions will show improve- 
ment if the treatment is consis- 
tently kept up for several weeks. 


Eat a third, half or 
whole cake three times 
a day before meals 


It’s the same Yeast Foam you 
know so well as a bread raiser. 
Yeast Foam is easily eaten; it is a 
wholesome, edible food and you'll 
soon like the taste. 
Many eat the cake piain. Some 
follow it with a little water or milk. 
Some mash it fine with a rolling 
pin and mix it with other foods, 
Others dissolve the cake and drink 
off the water containing the yeast. 
You'll find it convenient to carry a 
package of Yeast Foam around with 
you, eating acake at convenient times. 
Begin eating Yeast Foam today 
while awaiting more interesting infor- 
mation which we shall be glad to 
send free. 
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nearest to moth 
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isfes baby’s in- 
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weaning 
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black cartons at 
drug st res 
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Look for 
“Hygeia”™ on bot 
tle, breast and 
box. 


Clean Milk in a Dirty Bottle 
Is Dirty Milk 


Safeguard your baby’s health by using 
a nursing bottle that is as safe as the milk 
that goes in it. 

The drinking-glass shape of the Hy- 
geia Nursing Bottle makes it easy to 
clean perfectly. 

Free copy of illustrated booklet, 
“Healthy Babies,” sent on request. 

The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc, 
1206 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dont Use 


this narrow-necked bottle. It is im- 
possible for brush or fingers to reach 
in and thoroughly clean. Bacteria 
hide there and may poison baby's 
food. Clean milk put in this kind of 
bottle may therefore be dirty milk 
when it comes out, 
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nity Clothes enable you FREE 
todress stylishly during all so, 
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after baby comes, as well. 
Ve ry latest modes, clever- 
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dition. Patented adjust- 
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Style Book FREE 
76-pase Sty le Book, pictur- 
ing latest styles in Mater- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts. Corsets, Write today. 
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When Your Child is Sick 


By S. 


Director, Bureau of ( 


HERE is usually something quite dif- 
ferent in the beginning of illness in 
children and grown people. When 
a baby or little child is taken sick, 
the illness often comes with a suddenness 
that is apt to be alarming to the family. 
In addition, little children always have an 
amount of fever that is out of all propor- 
tion to the cause or severity of the disease. 
Babies will often have a temperature of 
104 degrees, or even higher, with a slight 
digestive disturbance, and will seem dan- 
gerously ill for a few hours, and then 
recover in almost as sudden and miracu- 
lous a manner. There are, however, other 
instances where the convalescence or get- 
ting-well process in children is slow and 
tedious. But whether the sickness be acute, 
severe and soon over, or perhaps equally 
severe but more protracted, the problem 
of home care of the child is often much 
more difficult than the provision of an 
equal amount of attention to a sick adult. 
The perils of sickness in children, how- 
ever, can be made much less serious and 
the whole course of the disease lessened in 
severity by the proper kind of home nurs- 
ing and care, while even the discomforts 
of a prolonged convalescence can be enor- 
mously lessened. No one likes to be sick, 
but children bear it much less well than 
older people do, and, particularly if they 
are feeling half way like getting up and 
out, the enforced staying in the house 
makes them irritable and fussy. Where 
the child has been ill with a contagious 
disease, there is sometimes a stated period 
of enforced quarantine. In these cases 
the acute illness may be entirely over and 
the child may feel perfectly well, yet be 
forced to remain in the house. Every 
mother, therefore, must have some idea of 
the ordinary principles of home nursing, 
and should have tucked away in her mind 
suggestions for amusing children during 
this stay-at-home period. 


THE SICK ROOM 

Whether the illness is due to a conta- 
gious disease or not, the sick room should 
be furnished in the simplest possible man- 
ner. The airiest, lightest and best-venti- 
lated room in the house should be chosen, 
If possible, all unnecessary furniture should 
be removed Bare floors are preferable to 
carpets, and if rugs are used, they should 
be small and light in weight so that they 
can be easily taken out and cleaned. 
Heavy upholstered furniture should never 
be allowed in a sick room. Plain chairs, 
a table or two, the simplest kind of a com- 
fortable bed and washable muslin curtains 
are really all the furnishings that are neces- 
sary. There is no possible objection to 
having pictures on the wall unless the 
patient is delirious In such cases, a 
figured wall paper or pictures will some- 
times cause a good deal of mental distress. 
On the other hand, for convalescent chil- 
dren or children who need to be diverted 
or entertained, bright, cheerful pictures on 
the walls are a great help. 

The care of the sickroom is important. 
We no longer believe that germs can fly 
through the air, but we know that they 
are in the secretions of the body, particu- 
larly the discharges from the nose and 
throat of the patient, so that all cloths, 
cotton or gauze or other materials that 
have come into contact with the child's 
body should be thoroughly boiled or 
burned. It is convenient to have com- 
mon paper bags hung in the sick room 
in which all soiled cloths can be placed 
The bed 
linen should be washed entirely separate 
from the linen of other members of the 
family, and if the child is ill with a con- 
tagious disease, all of the dishes, spoons, 
knives and forks and other utensils used 
in the sick room should be washed sepa- 
rately in boiling water 


Josephine Baker, 


M.D. 


hild Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City 


There is no necessity of using disin- 
fectants in the sick room, Plenty of water 
and soap, sunlight and fresh air are the 
best disinfectants we have. There should 
be no dry sweeping and dusting. If the 
floor must be brushed off, bits of moist 
newspaper, tea leaves or sawdust should 
be sprinkled over it before sweeping. In 
the same way, furniture should be dusted 
daily with a damp cloth, and the room 
should be well aired at least once a day. 
A screen should be placed around the bed 
and the child well covered before the 
windows are thrown open. After recov- 
ery, if the case has been one of contagious 
disease, the furniture in the sick room 
should be well washed with soap and 
water and the room should be kept open 
and aired for at least twenty-four hours. 
No other disinfection is necessary. 

NURSING CARE 

The actual nursing care may include 
some special features that have been sug- 
gested by the doctor; but, ordinarily, it 
consists in making the child comfortable 
and seeing that its bed is cared for and its 
diet appropriate. The right kind of baths 
are a great aid toward recovery, as well 
as promoting comfort. Cool sponge baths 
will reduce high fever. They may be given 
two or three times a day, with the water 
barely tepid. These baths may be given 
from a hand basin and a soft towel used. 
Only one part of the body should be 
washed at a time—first the arms, then the 
chest, then the legs and, finally, if the child 
is not too sick, it should be turned over 
and the back bathed. There should be 
little friction used in the bathing and each 
part should be dried as soon as it is washed, 
the rest of the body being kept covered in 
the meantime. Warm baths are sedative 
and in cases of great nervousness will often 
prove to be sleep-producers. 

A great help is to see that the child’s 
bed clothes are kept clean and _ snug. 
Wrinkled sheets are often a source of great 
discomfort. Pillow slips should be changed 
frequently and the child’s hair should be 
combed and brushed at least twice a day. 
This can be done even with very sick chil- 
dren by turning them first on one side 
and then on the other. Little girls should 
have their hair braided in two braids. It 
is much more comfortable for them to lie 
down when this is done. Night dresses 
should be. loose and, in cases of severe 
illness, they may be cut all the way down 
the front and then put on backward, so 
that while the arms are in the sleeves, the 
nightgown itself simply rests over the 
front part of the body. The bed clothing 
should be light in weight and only warm 
enough to agree with the weather. The 
important thing is to see that the hands 
and feet are kept warm 


AMUSEMENTS 

The toys that are provided should 
always be of the most inexpensive kind 
and either easily washable or so cheap that 
they can be destroyed after the sickness is 
over. When the child is well enough to 
use his hands, it is a good idea to provide 
plenty of old magazines or fashion plates. 
Cutting out pictures is a wholesome and 
engrossing occupation and leads to innum- 
erable games. If this seems too much of 
an effort, pictures from magazines may be 
pasted on heavy paper or book muslin. 
While these may be fastened together to 
form a book, it is much better, in my 
opinion, to have them separate. In this 
way they are light, easily handled and do 
not fatigue the child. Another easy way 
to amuse sick children is by the use of 
ordinary bright crayons or pencils, with 
plenty of paper upon which to draw. 
Stringing bright colored beads and pasting 
pictures in books are also entertaining 
occupations for children. 
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For Tiny Toddlers 


A remarkably safe, 
strong walker. Can't 
tipover. Strong steel 
frame. Canvas seat 
removable for wash- 
ing. The best Walker 
made for the price. 

At your dealer's or by 
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SEND STAMPS FOR CIRCULAR AND SAMPLES. 


ORDER YOUR BEADS BY MAIL 


AND MAKE AN ACCEPTABLE enareress S GIFT. 


FRENCH cur. METAL BEADS FOR WOVEN 
DS FOR HOT PLATE MATS. 
New Edition 40 Page Priscilla Bead Book 38c. 
16 Page Cwrecton | Book for Loom Woven Chains 17c. 
pache Bead Book 40 Paes s 28c. 
Bead ta Needles with ton ng oval Eyes Sc. Eac' 
Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter St., Boston, ™ 
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A IMPORTED 
HAIR NET 


MAKE your 
hair look its 
loveliest always. 
Wear the deli- 
cate, shimmering 
Bonne )3 Hair Net 
—guaranteed to 
give perfect sat- 
isfaction. Made 
of finest human 
hair, sterilized 
and processed 
for durability. 


FREE Send two empty Bonnie-B envelopes 
and 4c for postage, with your dealer’s 
name and you will receive a Bonnie-B Vel-Va-Dab 
Powder Puff, so exquisitely soft and smooth. 
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Bonnie-B Co., Inc., Dept. M, 222 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C. 
Please send me the wonderful new Vel-Va-Dab 
according to your offer above, 
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Peter Pan’s Party 
A Party for Indoors and Outdoors 


By Laura Gates Sykora 


HE invitations to this party might 
read: “Do you believe in fairies? 
Then come to my Peter Pan party 


and away we'll go to where make- 
believe is true.” 

Now this is a very motherly party, 
for you know it was only by appealing 
to Wendy’s love for mothering and make- 
believe that Peter Pan ever persuaded her 
to leave her father and mother to go with 
him to the Never Never Land. So, it is to 
Mother we suggest that if the party is 
given inside she remove all the superfluous 
furniture and ornaments from the rooms 
which are to be used for the party. In 
corners and other places not apt to be 
touched by excited little people, pots of 
daffodils and tulips lend the festive touch. 
Yellow and green crépe 
tissue paper cut in 
quarter-inch strips the 


entire length of the 
bolt of paper and 
draped around the 
room is wonderfully 


effective. 

As the guests arrive 
they are each handed a 
ballot with the names 
of all the little boys 
and girls who are com- 
ing written on it. They 
are told to put a cross 
by the name of the boy 
whom they want to be 
Peter and the girl 


whom they choose to 
be Wendy and to 
place their ballot in a 
box in the hall Of 
course Peter should be 
a little boy who will 
make a good leader, 
and Wendy must be a 
little girl who knows 
how to mother. 
children are arriving 





and 


While the 
while the ballots are being counted, let’s 
play at pinning Peter’s shadow where it 


belongs. (Mother might begin by telling 
the children the story of how Peter lost 
his shadow.) You see if Peter had not 
lost his shadow he never would have heard 
Wendy tell a story, and then there would 
never have been this party! 

Every boy and girl is given a black 
cardboard shadow to -pin, while blind- 
folded, to a large figure of Peter Pan which 
is cut from black cardboard and fastened 
to a sheet hung on the wall. A prize is 
given to the child who pins the shadow 
nearest to where it belongs. A little potted 
plant would be appropriate, especially if 
the pot is covered with dark green paper 
and tied with a perky yellow ribbon bow. 

After this the election returns are an- 
nounced and the successful boy and girl 
become the leaders of the party. 


COME AWAY, COME AWAY 
“Come away, come away!” calls Peter 
to the children, and grasping Wendy by 
the hand he leads them through the hall 
and out-of-doors, in a merry “follow your 
leader” game. It would be well for mother 
to make a few suggestions to Peter about 
where she would rather he did not go. 
The game continues until Mother makes a 
sign to Wendy who exclaims, “Oh, Peter, 
I am so hungry!” when he leads all the 
children back into the house. 


“LET HIM CATCH WHO CAN” 

You know when Peter was on his way 
to the Never Never Land with Wendy and 
her small brothers, they became very 
hungry and Peter showed them how to 
catch food from the birds which they 
passed in their flight. Of course, this was 


very hard to do, but lots of fun. So 
Mother fixes up a room where bonbons 
fastened to strings attached to jerky ropes 
are the elusive tidbits. 

Two ropes divide this room into quar- 
ters. They are run through staples fastened 
on the walls and are well above the chil- 
dren’s heads. The ropes are long enough 
that someone holding the ends can jerk 
them at will. Suspended from these ropes 
are numerous strings with a piece of paper- 
wrapped candy on the end of each. The 
children must stand or hop on one foot 
with their hands clasped back of them and 
while the rope is being jerked try and get 
one of these pieces in their mouths. This 
is not easy, and every time a child forgets 
and puts down his foot or uses his hands 




















he has to pay a forfeit. The child who 
gets the most pieces receives a tiny lunch 
basket of bonbons. 


THE NEVER LAND GAME 


The children are divided into four 
groups, the Wild Animals, the Indians, the 
Pirates and the Lost Boys. They are all 
out to find Peter and Wendy, who must do 
their best to keep from being caught, espe- 
cially by the Animals, Indians or Pirates 
If Peter and Wendy are caught by the 
Lost Boys, they immediately become one 
of them, but if caught by one of the other 
bands they are contested prisoners. Each 
band must not only try to catch the two 
leaders, which is done by tagging, but also 
do their best to block the other bands 
from getting them. Every time a lost boy 
is tagged he must join the group of the one 
who tagged him. The band catching both 
Peter and Wendy, or one of them, with a 
number of Lost Boys exceeding the number 
guarding the uncaught leader wins the game 

The children are now lead by Peter and 
Wendy into the dining-room, where re- 
freshments are served on a large table. The 
center piece is a pirate-ship sailing on a 
mirror sea. Tiny dolls with black caps 
and silver paper cutlasses sticking through 
crimson sashes make the Pirates. Of 
course the ship is black and flies a black 
flag with skull and crossbones on it. 

Red or blue bandanna handkerchiefs are 
put one at each place. The handkerchiefs 
are tied around the boys heads and around 
the girls necks and—Presto! they are a 
band of Pirates eating Lost Boy sand- 
wiches, Indian ice-cream, Pirate cake and 
Wild Animal bonbons! 

The Lost Boy sandwiches are day-old 
whole-wheat bread cut thin, buttered with 
sliced or minced chicken between. The In- 
dian ice-cream is vanilla flavored, served in 
pyramids. Nuts or raisins are placed on 
each one to form eyes, nose and mouth, 
while a small but impertinent feather tops 
the whole. The Pirate cake is a devil’s- 
food cake with a skull and crossbones out- 
lined in white frosting on a chocolate icing 
background. The Wild Animal bonbons 
are animal crackers which have been dipped 
in the remaining chocolate and white icing. 
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Of all- flowers 
do not these 
deserve the 
greatest care? 


Your baby’s petal- 
like skin needs 
more than ordinary 
talcum—a powder 
that’s baby’s very 
own— 
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Your. druggist 
is more than 
a merchant. 
Try the drug- 
store first. 




















































Why Risk The Life | 
of Your Coming Baby? 


tee | || FGNORANCE on the part 
. Of of expectant mothers causes 
many thousands of still-born 
children. Not knowing what to 
do, how to live, what to wear— 
can mean suffering, sickness, 
yes, and even death. 

Are women to blame? Those 
who don’t know what to do and 
can only guess are terribly un- 
fortunate. But here is help— 
and comforting guidance. 


Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may, and often do, prove 
fatal. The tiniest blunder may cause 
the death of your coming baby—and 
untold suffering for yourself. 

Why risk your baby’s life? Why guess 
when it is so easy for you to know the 
correct thing for you to do at all times? 


Save the Baby’s Life 
Experience is a dear teacher. Knowledge is easily 
gained. This book, ‘Before the Baby Comes,” pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, and costing only $1.00, 
tells everything the prospective mother should know. 
No one is better qualified to advise the prospective 
mother than Marianna Wheeler, the author of this 
book. She was, for years, superintendent of the 
Babies’ Hospital, New York. 
Her book is not at all theoretical or technical, It is writ~- 
ten in simple language as one woman would talk to another. 


It answers the thousands of questions which mothers have 
asked. Endorsed by physicians and nurses everywhere. 
This book contains just the information that you need. 176 
pages, 4% x6%4 inches. Cloth bound. Illustrated. Publisher’s 
price, $1.25 Special price to expectant mothers... .. . $1.00 


for inspection 





Some Things This 
Book T: 


ells 


How the New Life is developed. 
Signs of Pregnancy. 

Disorders of Pregnancy. 
SexualRelationsDuring Pregnancy 
Determining the Date. 

Food, Clothing, Recreation. 
Correct Kinds of Exercise. 
Painless Childbirth. 

Preparation for Confinement. 
What to Buy for Baby. 











Other Important Information 
In addition to the vital topics listed 
above, this very valuable book gives 
information on the following subjects: 

Morning sickness, how to control or 
avoid it. Appetite cravings. Maternal 
impressions. Care of the teeth. Care of 
the breasts. Proper bathing. Shortness 
of breath. Varicose veins. 

Expectant mothers will find in this 
book, “Betore the Baby Comes”, a true 
friend and sure counsellor foreach and 
every need of the maternity period. 





Send No Money Now Pn a ee eee 

Just fill in and mailthe coupon (ora 5 Young Mothers’ Institute, 238 E.59th St., N.Y. | 
post card). The book will be sent at 5 Please send me “Before the Baby Comes.” After ° 
pare pation a — en ee eee - 5 days I will send you $1.00 or return the book. - 
not pay one cent unless satisfi 1a . ® 
the book is worth many times its : Name 4 
price to you—and then only $1.00. 4 . 
’ ° 8 Ther eee. . 

Young Mothers’ Institute + 7°” : 
. 

238 East 59th Street, New York $ Syate oe H 
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/. ‘DIRECT GLANGES | 


( (Mould Vour Skin Stand | 
This Test ? 


Or do you have to depend on shadowy 
effects to make you attractive. If you do, 
there is something wrong with your skin. 





Stop now and examine it carefully. 
Is it gray or sallow? Then it needs stim- 
ulation. Is it red and rough? It needs a 
soap that will soothe and soften the skin 
while cleansing it. Is it blotchy? This 
condition usually indicates that the pores 
are clogged and need careful, systematic 
treatment with a pure soap that w// 
cleanse each pore and not merely remove 
the surface dust. 


Resinol Soap is especially suitable for 
treating these conditions. In addition 
to being an ideal cleansing agent, it con- 
tains many of the healing ingredients 
that abound in Resinol Ointment. Its 
regular use makes it as easy to have a 
naturally beautiful skin as to cover up 
a poor one with cosmetics. 


BUY A CAKE FROM 


toilet goods dealer, or 


YOUR 
write us first 


Dept. 6-J, Resinol, 


for a free sample. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A Private War 


[Continued from page 5] 


“Can’t you tell me a little more, 
“T will, later. 
out now?” 


“All right.” 


Jim?” 
Do you mind helping me 


Trooper Stormont swung 


out of his saddle and led his horse away 
toward the stable 

Hal Smith went into the bar where 
Clinch stood, oiling a rifle. 

“G’wan upstairs,” he muttered. “I got 


a private war on. It’s me or Quintana, 
now.” 

“You're going after Quintana ?” 
Smith, carelessly. 

“I be. And I want you should git your 
gun and set up by Evie. And I want. you 
should kill any living man that comes 
botherin’ around this here hotel.” 

“I’m going after Quintana with 
Mike.” 

“B’gosh, you ain't. 
keep watch here.” 

“No. Trooper Stormont has promised 
to stay with Eve. You'll need every man 
today, Mike. This isn’t a deer drive.” 

Clinch let his rifle sag across the hollow 
of his left arm. “Did you beef to that 
trooper?” he demanded in his pleasant, 
misleading way. 


inquired 


you, 


You’re agoin’ to 


“Do you think I’m crazy?” retorted 
Smith 
“Well, what the devil—” 


“They all know that some man used 
your girl roughly. That’s all I said to him 

‘keep an eye on Eve until we can get 
back.’ And I tell you, Mike, if we drive 
to Star Peak we won't be back till long 
after sundown.” 

Clinch growled: “I ain’t never asked no 
favors of no State Trooper—” 

“He did you a favor, didn’t he? He 
brought your daughter in.” 

Yes, ’n’ he'd jail us all if he got any- 
thing on us.” 

“Ves; and he'll shoot to kill if any of 
Quintana’s people come here and try to 
break in.” 

Clinch grunted, peeled off his coat and 
got into a leather vest bristling with car- 
tridge loops. Trooper Stormont came in the 
back door, carrying his rifle. 

“Some rough fellow been bothering your 
little daughter, Clinch?” he inquired. “The 
child was nearly all in when she met me 
out by Owl Marsh—clothes half torn off 
her back—barefoot and bleeding. She’s a 
plucky youngster. I'll say so, Clinch. If 
you think the fellow may come here to 
annoy her, I'll keep an eye on her till you 
return.” 

Clinch went up to Stormont, put his 
powerful hands on the young fellow’s 
shoulders. After a moment’s glar- 
ing silence: “You look clean. I guess you 
be, too. I wanta tell you I'll knock the 
stuffin’s outa any guy that lays the heft 
of a single finger onto Eve.” 


“I'd do so, too, if I were you,” said 
Stormont. 
“Would ye? Well, I guess you're a 


real man, too, even if y’are a State 
Trooper,” growled Clinch. “G’wan_ up. 
She’s a-nappin’. If she wakes up you kinda 
talk pleasant to her. She ain’t had no ma. 
Tell her to set snug and ca’m. Then you 
cook her a egg if she wants it. There’s pie, 
too. I cal’late to be back by sundown.” 

“Nearer morning,” remarked Smith. 

Stormont shrugged. “I'll stay until you 
show up, Clinch.” 

The latter took another rifle from the 
corner and handed it to Smith with a loop 
of ammunition. “Come on,” he grunted. 

On the verande he strode up to the 
group of sullen, armed men who regarded 
his advent in expressionless silence. Sid 
Hone was there, and Harvey Chase, and 
the Hastings boys and Cornelius Bloomers. 

“You fellas comin’?” inquired Clinch. 

“Me an’ Hal Smith is cal’latin’ to 
drive Star Peak. It ain’t a deer, neither.” 

There ensued a grim interval. Clinch’s 
wintry smile began to glimmer. 

“Booze agents or game _ protectors?” 
asked Byron Hastings. “They both look 
like deer—if a man gits mad enough.” 

Clinch’s smile became terrifying. “I 
shell out five hundred dollars for every 
deer that’s dropped on Star Peak today,” 
he said. “And I hope there won’t be no 
accidents and no mistakin’ no stranger for 


a deer,” he added, wagging his great, square 
head. 
“Them accidents is liable to happen,” 


remarked Hone, reflectively. 
After another pause: 
Kloon?” inquired Smith. 


“Where's Jake 


Nobody seemed to know 

“He was here when Mike called me 
into the bar,” insisted Smith. “Where'd he 
go?” 


Then, of a sudden, Clinch recollected the 
packet which he had kicked under a ver- 
anda chair. It was no longer there. 

“Any o’ you fellas seen a package here 
on the pyazza?” demanded Clinch harshly. 

“Jake Kloon, he had _ somethin’,” 
drawled Chase. “I suppose it was his 
lunch. Mebbe ‘twas, too.” 

In the intense stillness Clinch glared 
into one face after another. 


“Boys,” he said in his softly modulated 
voice, “I kinda guess there’s a rat amongst 


us. I wouldn't like for to be that there 
rat—no, not fer a billion hundred dollars. 
No, I wouldn’t. Becuz that there rat has 
bit my little girlie, Eve—like that there deer 
bit her up onto Star Peak. . . No, I 
wouldn’t like for to be that there rat. Fer 
he’s a-goin’ to die like a rat, same’s that 
there deer is a-goin’ to die like a deer. 

Anyone seen which way Jake Kloon went 2?” 

“Now you speak of it,” said Byron 
Hastings, “seems like I noticed Jake and 
Earl Leverett down by the woods near the 
pond. I kinda disremembered when you 
asked, but I guess I seen them.” 

“Sure,” said Sid Hone. “Now you men- 
tion it, I seen ’em, too. Thinks I to 
m’self, they is pickin’ them blackberries 
down to the crick.” 

Clinch tossed his rifle across his left 
shoulder. “Rats an’ deer,” he said pleas- 
antly. “Them’s the articles we’re lookin’ 
for. Only for God's sake be careful you 
don’t mistake a man for ’em in the woods.” 

One or two men laughed. 


On the edge of Owl Marsh Clinch halted 
in the trail, and, as his men came up, he 
counted them with a cold eye. “Here’s the 
runway and this here hazel bush is my 
station,” he said. “You fellas do the 
barkin’. You, Sid Hone, and you, Corny, 
start drivin’ from the west. Harve, you 
yelp ’em from the north by Lynx Brook. 
Jim and Byron, you get twenty minutes to 
go round to the eastward and drive by 
the Slide. And you, Hal Smith’—he 
looked around—“where ’n’ hell be you, 
Hal ?” 

Smith came up from the bog’s edge. 
“Send ’em out,” he said in a low voice. 
“I’ve got Jake’s tracks in the bog.” 

Clinch motioned his beaters to their 
duty. “Twenty minutes,” he reminded 
Hone, Chase and Bloomers, “before you 
start drivin’.” And, te the Hastings boys: 
“If you shoot, aim low for their bellies. 
Don’t leave no blood around. Scrape it 
up. Waea.bury what we get.” 

He ant Smith stood looking after the 
five slouching figures moving away toward 
their blind trails. When all had disap. 
peared: 

“Show me Jake’s mark,” he said calmly. 

Smith led him to the bog, knelt down, 
drew aside a branch of witch-hopple. A 
man’s footprint was plainly visible on the 
mud. 

“That’s Jake,” said Clinch slowly. “I 
know them half-soled boots o’ his’n.” He 
lifted another branch. “There’s another 
man’s track!” 

“The other is probably Leverett’s.” 

“Likely. He’s got thin feet.” 

“I think I'd better go after them,” 
Smith, reflectively. 

“They'll plug you, you poor jackass— 
two o’ them like that, and one a-settin’ up 


said 


to watch out! Be you tired o’ bed an’ 
board?” 

Smith smiled: “Don’t you’ worry, 
Mike.” 

“Why? Jest becuz you stuck up a 


tourist, you think you’re cock o’ the North 
Woods—with them two foxes lyin’ out for 
to snap you up? Hey? Why, you poor 
dumb thing, Jake runs Canadian hootch for 
a livin’ and Leverett’s a trap thief! What 
could yow do with a pair o’ foxes like 
that ?” 

“Catch ’em,” said Smith, coolly. 
mind your business, Mike.” 

As he shouldered his rifle and started 
into the marsh, Clinch dropped a heavy 
hand on his shoulder; but the young man 
shook it off. 


“You 


“Shut up,” he said sharply. “You've 
a private war on your hands. So have I. 
I'll take care of my own.” 

“What's your grievance?” demanded 


Clinch, surprised. 
* “Jake Kloon played a dirty trick on 
me.” 

“When was that?” 

“Not very long ago.” 

“IT hadn’t heard,” said Clinch. 

“Well, you hear it now, don’t you? All 
right. I’m going after him.” 

As he started again across the marsh, 
Clinch called out in a guarded voice: “Take 
good care of that packet if you catch them 
rats. It belongs to Eve.” 

“T’ll take such good care of it,” 
Smith, 
worry.” 


replied 
“that its proper* owner need not 


II 


HE “proper owner” of the packet was, 

at that moment, on the Atlantic 

Ocean, traveling toward the United 
States. 

Four other pretended owners of the 
Grand Duchess Theodorica’s jewels, totally 
unconscious of anything impending which 
might impair their several titles to the 
gems, were now: gathered in a wilderness 
within a few miles of one another. 

[Continued on page 209] 
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The Perfect Hair Remover 


HEN you use DeMiracle there 
| is no mussy mixture to apply or 
||| wash off. Therefore it is the nicest, 
| cleanliest and easiest way to remove 
N 


hair. It is ready for instant use and 
is the most economical because there ,, 
is no waste. Simply wet the hair 
with this nice, original sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. 


You are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory when 
you use DeMiracle, because it has 
been in use for over 20 years, and is 
the only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, Sur- 
geons, Dermatologists, Medical Jour- 
nals and prominent Magazines. 





Use DeMiracle just once for remov- 
ing hair from face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs, and if you are not 
convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 
return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee 
and we will refund your money. irite for 
||| free book. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
it all toilet counters or direct from us in 


plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c¢ $ 
or #$ $ which includes We tee 


DMiracle 


Dept. F-15 Park Ave. and 129th St., N. Y. 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 
MALVINA CREAM 


is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used asa 


» 





_ sunburn. 
o Malvina hotles 
ol Soap an 


prove your complexion. 
At all druggists, ¢. sent 
postpata on receipt of 
ream 60c. Lotion 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, 0. 
N. Y. Office— 
Bush Termina! Sales Bidg. 








Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 2c. everywh 
free of Outicura Laboratories, Dept. D, ag any 
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Once 
Iwas 


gray! 


Mail the coupon for free trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
and you can soon make this statement 
yourself. It proves how a clear colorless 
liquid and a little comb will restore your 
hair to its original color in from 4 to 8 
days. whether your gray hairs are many 
or few. 

Test as directed on a single lock. Note 
its clean daintiness—how soft and fluffy 
it makes yovr hair. No streaking, no 
discoloration, nothing to wash or rub off. 

Fill out coupon carefully and enclose 
lock of hair if possible. Trial package 
and application comb come by return 
mail. Full sized bottle from druggist or 
direct from us. Don't risk cheap substi- 
tutes and ruin your hair, 

MaryT.Goldman, 790GoldmanBidg.,St.Paul,Minn. 
iin aie | 


T. Goldman, 790 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
ree trial bottle of Mary T. 














i 
; a4 send me your ' 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with special comb. g 
I am not obligated in any way by accepting this free i 

: offer. The natural color of my hair is 
-.- jet black... dark brown ‘ 
; medium brown.... light brown... + 
‘ Name -.. : 
g Street_- ‘ 
8 Co.__.. ' 
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Big Meadow 


[Continued from page 10] 


most part, but the cramp of excessive 
fatigue took his toes and the muscles of 
his lower legs. Once, toward dusk, he 
glanced up to note that the palanquin was 
close and that the woman was watching 
him. For hours they had been 
nearing a valley town. It was like a mirage 
to Andrew Weaver in the clear distances of 
that early dusk. Sometimes he was sure 
they would never get there, but at last the 
lights were about them. 

He didn’t dismount 

having suddenly found himself unable to 
lift a leg. He was laughing to himself, 
when the woman’s white face looked up 
through the dark. Her hand pulled at his 
left arm, pulled, but steadied, too. He 
went to it, and both her hands steadied 
him as his legs crumpled a bit on the 
ground. Then the Mongols had him. 
He was dragging along between two of 
them into a stone gate. Night was over- 
head, as in a caravanserai, but there were 
shelters at the side. Someone loosened his 
leggings and pulled off his shoes. He did 
not remember taking food. There was a 
cool night wind and a voice. He did not 
realize that it was the woman’s voice. 

He awoke to full light, but his body 
was locked and rigid. He lay still, not 
quite right in his head. The sunlight hurt 
his eyes. Flies buzzed about his face. He 
felt fouled in the clothing of yesterday. 
Now he heard voices approaching outside— 

“. . . We're wasting time. We ought 
to have been on the road three hours ago. 
How much longer are you going to hang 
up here ?” 

“Until he wakens—” from the woman 

“You're mighty considerate of a man 
who followed your palanquin all night!” 

“He may be dangerously ill. 

He followed, wanting something, not me 
—something I don’t understand!” 

“T tell you, we won’t get there on time!” 

“Sh-sh !’ 

Weaver shut his eyes, as her shadow 
touched the threshold. Then he knew she 
was in the doorway; knew she came nearer 
and was standing quite still above him. He 
opened his eyes and saw her frown. It 
brought back his childishness at following 
her palanquin, thinking she belonged to a 
big, breezy friend named Northwood, whom 
he had liked so well. The shame of his 
mistake was upon him, too, the shame of 
his present weakness. His eyes, which had 
stung from sunlight in the door, could only 
see the frown, like hate, in her shadowed 
face. That instant, more than anything 
else, he felt the sticky clothes of yesterday. 

“Don’t come near, * he said thickly. “I’m 
not clean.” 

He fancied that she laughed at him as 


with the others, 


she said: “We're going on today. Stay 
here until you are rested—” 
He heard it again at the door, “—until 


you are rested,” and he saw that she had 
on a different dress. 

All day he did stay still, but at noon 
and afterward, all he knew was the yellow- 
red haze of fever and occasional glimpses of 
donkeys and ponies out in the sun-baked 
serai; then the night shadows cooled the 
black clay and the wind came in, and all 
that night he wavered in and out of con- 
sciousness. He knew a great thirst and 
there was never water enough in the flat 
dish. It was a thick yellow dish like one he 
had seen years and years ago when he was 
a boy and had a dog. The dish used to 
stand in front of the kennel and would 
become mud-spattered when it rained. 


N the cool gray of that second day he 

arese to find water; and as he stood, 

fogged of mind and in great pain, the 
single thought came through to him that he 
must not go back to that pallet where he 
had lain so long. He wanted it—so tired 
was he, that he wanted it like heaven—but 
the thought was finished and alone in him 
that he must not go back. 

Now the Chinese began to appear and 
they were undivided in a single Chinese 
thought that he must go back to bed. 
Weaver was gentle, so long as they used 
words merely, but when they put hands 
on him, he became new and freshly em- 
powered. He labored under the delusion 
that he had a couple of automatic pistols 
at his belt. He fought his way to 
the gate of the serai. 


Now he was in the Chinese street—an 
animated center of dogs and men. Some- 
body clubbed him from behind. His hand 


reached down for a pistol, but the hand 
was needed before he really grasped that 
there was none there. Another face pulped 
under his knuckles. A dog bit at his heels 
—a single pariah at his bare heels. Weaver 
looked down, puzzled that he hadn't his 
boots on. The laces of his riding breeches 
dangled upon naked ankles. 

Now they followed, men and women 
and children, wailing, and the white man 
strode out of the town into the prairies, 
bareheaded, barefooted, facing the sun. He 
was going back to Kaigan—oh, yes—not 
to be taken back to that bunk at the serai. 
Suddenly, Weaver halted. He hadn’t had 


[Continued on page 53] 
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ow I Made $1150 in 


Eleven Months 
—Right in My Own Home 


My spare-time earnings made the first payment on our 


home. 
how 


simple it is to 


By MRS. 


VW AEN we were first married, my hus- 
band and I used to make a little game 
of paying the .household bills Every 


as clock work, 
produced his check 

eve rybody. We 
the slate clean.” 


Saturday afternoon as regular 
1 got out the bills, and he 
book and settled up with 
used to call it “wiping 

Back in those days there was always plenty 
of cash to meet the bills, and maybe enough 
left over for a couple of theatre tickets or a 


little outing. 

Then by and by we began to notice that 
somehow there wasn't any surplus. Prices 
were increasing and my husband began to 
look grave as he drew the checks. [I toa 
was worried 

Our expenses were steadily increasifig. My 


husband’s wages were hardly enough to meet the 
household accounts, to say nothing of clothing. 
And so things ran along for months, with us 
pinching and skimping and trying desperately to 
break even, ; 

I began wondering what TI could do to help 
Surely there must be something. To go out and 
work was impossible, because I had a four months 
old baby to care for 


How COULD I 
Make Money? 


There was just one 
for me. I must find some 
sort of home work that 
would pay good wages. 
What could I do? 


I began looking in the 
magazings and newspapers 
for some sort Gi paying 
home work. I used to get 
mightily discouraged in my 
search for nothing came 
of it. 


thing 


Then, one day I opened 
the paper to look for work, 
as usual. And on one of 
the pages this headline 
caught my eye: “How I 
Make Mone y 
Right at 
Home.” Of 
course I start- 
ed to re ad, and 
soon I was real 
excited. It was 
about a _ wo- 
man whose hus- 


band got a 
small salary— 
hardly enough 


for them to live 
on with every- 
thing so ex- 
pensive, She 
wanted to make 
ektr a money 
just as bad as 
I did. But she 
had twe little 
children so she 
couldn’t do any 
paying work unless she 
do at home. It was my 





« : 
1 love my work more each week,” 


says Mrs. Unger 


could find something to 
situation exactly. 


Then it went on to tell how at last she did 
find profitable home -work sccks on a 
hand knitting machine, and how the company 
paid her for making them, and furnished re 
placement yarn for each lot of standard socks 
she sent in. The name of the firm was the 
Auto-Knitter Hosiery Company, and they were 
located at Buffalo, N. Y. 


I wrote a letter tc the 
their free information. In just a few days 
had a reply telling me all about the machine, 
and the details of their home work proposition. 


company, asking for 


And then I was more enthusiastic than ever. 
My husband was doubtful about it. But 
finally he said: “Your judgment is usually 


If you really believe you can make 
Auto-Knitter, why send and get 


pretty good, 
money with an 
one.” 


How I Started 


what I did. I sent the 
Then pretty soon 
think now how 


And that is exactly 
order just as fast as I could. 
my knitter arrived. I often 
simple it was to learn to run my Auto-Knitter 
when I sat down and went at it with the In 
etruction Book as my guide. If I had done this 
more carefully when I first received my machine, 
I should have made a_ perfect much 
quicker than I did. The book makes everything 
so clear. 


k 
sock 


I submitted the first faultless sock I made to 
the Auto-Knitter Hosiery Company. [hey said 
it was fine and they would buy all I could make 
like it. was as happy as a lark! At last I 
had a way to make money without leaving my 
home and baby. 


Well, I started to work then in real earnest, 
putting in every minute I could spare from my 
housework, The first week I made only one 


but the next week I made two dozen, 


dozen pairs, 
increasing until I could make 


and went on 


twelve dozen pairs a week in my spare time 
And all the while checks from the Auto-Knitter 
Hosiery Company kept coming in fcr each lot 


of standard socks I sent them. I think the pay 
for this home work is wonderful. I love my 
work more each week. And the beauty of it 
is that I don’t have to keep regular hours I 
can knit whenever I have a few moments to 
spare, besides taking care cf my baby and 


doing the housework 


Made Over 7,000 Pairs 


been cheerfully accept- 
ed and paid for by the company, except a few 
that I could easily make over I have knit over 
7,000 pairs of men’s socks. Several hundred pairs 


My socks have always 


2 


We plan to pay the rest the same way. 
turn 


Read 


spare hours into dollars. 


FRANK UNGER 


were sold to my friends. When I sell one pair in 
a family it isn’t long before all of the men-folks 
buy from two to six pairs, I sell them at $1.00 


a pair, realizing a nice profit. 

IT have had-my machine eleven months, and I 
have made in all $1,150.00 out of the socks 
I have knit with it With this money we have 
made the first payment on our home, and plan 
to pay the rest in the same way In additios 
I have made my original investment for machine 


and yarn 


Just imagine what it has 
more than $100.00 “‘extra”’ 
menth. And now we are 
a lifetime—a little 


meant to us to have 
money coming in eacl 
realizing the dream of 
cottage of our own. Ou 
it possible lo those who 

want to make 

extra money at 

home in their 
\“ spare time, | 
heartily recom 
mone the Auto 
Knitter, There 
is asibine like 
it. 





Auto-Knitter has made 





































Mrs, Frank Unger, 
New York 








The home the Auto Knitter 
is paying for 


How You, Too, 
Can Make Money 
at Home 


We asked Mrs. Unger 
to tell ycu, in her very own 
words her experiences with 
the Auto-Knitter, because 


we wanted you to know 
what can actually be ac- 
complished at home with 


spare-time work. Her in- 


sight and judgment enabled 
her to size up the Auto- 
Knitter offer quickly and 


decide promptly. Not every- 
one makes as much with the 
Auto-Knitter as Mrs Unger 
because not everyone de- 
votes as much time and 
energy to the work, bm 
women everywhere are 
solving the “extra money” 
problem inthis way without leaving their home. 
Men, too, are making money with the knitter 
in spare time, Why shouldn't you do likewise? 

Perhaps you haven't even as much spare 
time as Mrs. Unger. It may be that you can 
devote only a few moments at a time to the work. 
But, as Mrs. Unger points out, you can pick 
up the work at any time, knit as long as you 
wish, and leaves your machine when it is 
necessary to do something else. Auto-Knitting 
will pay you directly in proportion to the time 
you spend at it. 

Clearly and 


Mrs. Frank Unger 





briefly here is cur proposition: 
The Auto-Knitter Hosiery Company enters into 
an agreement to buy all the standard socks you 
knit on the Auto-Knitter, and send in to 
them, paying a fixed guaranteed price. Checks 
will be sent promptly for each lot. Replacement 
yarn is also furnished for every shipment you 
send in. Thus you have yarn to work up into 
more socks. 

hand-knitting is not 
persons can learn te 
wool socks, with 
And the machine 
most 


experience in 
necessary nexperienced 
turn out standard “Olde Tyme” 
the aid of the Auto-Knitter. 
operates many times faster than even the 
skilled hand-knitter. 

The Auto-Knitter comes to you with a sock 
already started: in it Then, too, there’s a com 
plete instruction book that makes everything plain 
And as you operate the machine you are earning 
money to buy pretty things to wear, new furnish 
ings for the home—and whatever else you may 
be needing. 


Write Today for Our Liberal 
Wage Offer 


Of course you want to know more about the 
wonderful little machine that helped Mrs Fran| 
Unger make her dreams come true; the machine 
that has done so much for other women 

Send right away for the company’s free 


Previous 





literature and read the experience cf other Auto 
Knitter owners Find out about the pleasant 
and profitable money-making opportunity offered 
you. 


Unger said just a few 
any rate I can’t lose 
have to offer!”’ 
You are 


Remember what Mrs. 
short months ago—‘‘At 
anything by finding out what they 
She lost no time in getting the facts, 


in her position today. Will you follow her ex 
ample? 

Jusi write your name and address in the 
space below. The Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., 
Inc., Department 511-R, 630-632 Genesee Street 


Buffalo, N 


The Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc 
Department 511-R, 630-632 Genesee Street 
Buffalo, New York 

Send me full particulars about Making Money 
at Home with the Auto-Knitter. I enclose 2 
cents postage to cover cost of mailing prospectus, 
etc. It is understood that this does not obligate 
me in any way, 


NAME.. , ee 
(Please write plainly) 

ADDRESS... c.crcvccevcsescesssecesceres 

CIty. STATE 


McCall’s, 11-2! 
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HAT shall we hav 
Thanksgiving teas 
course, there will be turkey 
and perhaps chicken pie, red 
ranberries and vegetables of all kind 
crisp celery and apple salad, but what shall 
the dessert be? There is but one answer to 


for the 
t? Or 


this question in the New England where the 
first Thanksgiving was celebrated—pie ot 
ourse Three or four kinds grace the 


Thanksgiving table and then besides, pud 
dings are often added to make a variety 

lo make a good pie is an art, and one 
o which all housewives aspire. One secret 
of success is to have all materials ready 
before commencing on the actual making 
and to have them cold The flour should 
be sifted, the fat hard, and the water iced 
if possible. There are two ways good pastry 
can be made: by cutting in all the fat, and 
by folding and rolling it in. For the novice 
the first way is the best as it requires less 
skill and the pastry will be tender and 
delicious, though perhaps not as flakey as 
the other method 

Measure the sifted flour into a sifter and 
add the required salt, and then sift the 
two into the bow! in which the pastry is to 
be made. Drop the fat into the bowl and 
cut it into the flour with two knives, or a 
fork until it looks like coarse meal, then 
add the cold water a little at a time. A 
case knife is best for mixing in the water 
When the pastry comes up around the knife 
in a ball, and feels moist to the touch, then 
enough water has been added. Sift a littl 
flour on the pastry board and put the ball 
on it, work it quickly and lightly with the 
tips of the fingers for about half a minute 
or until the materials are all thoroughly 
blended, and then leave the ball covered by 
a bow! on the pastry board for about ten 
minutes. This we call 
ripening the pastry 
and it will roll out 
more easily if this is 
done. While it is 
standing, the finishing 
touches may be put 
to the filling, or one 
may be sure the oven 
is right for the baking 

When rolling out 
the pastry, cut off 
only what is needed 
for one crust at a 
time as it is best to 
handle the pastry as 
little as possible Roll 
it out with a quick 
light touch until large 
enough to fit’ the 
plate. The pastry is 
so full of fat that the 
plate needs no greas- 
ing. Put the crust on, 
and then it is ready 
for the filling. The upper crust should be 
rolled out and in the center some openings 
cut to let out the steam which will come 
from the filling in the baking. Moisten the 
under crust along the edge and press the 
upper crust firmly down on it. This will 
help prevent the pie from running out in 
the oven. Do not fill your pie too full 
For lemon, chocolate and some other pies, 
the crust should be baked first and then 
the filling put in. To do this bake the 
pastry on the bottom of the pie tin, and 
prick it full of holes with a sharp fork 
before putting it in the oven, this will let 
the air out while baking and keep the shape 
of the crust \ number of crusts may be 
baked at one time and then different fillings 
put in as desired 

A very hot oven is used for pastry, and 
if the filling is one which needs cooking as 
soon as the crust is baked, the temperature 
of the oven can be lowered and the filling 
finished. Bake the pie a light brown. Often 
a berry pie is baked without an under crust 
as the juice will soak the crust so quickly, 
ind for variety a very attractive looking 
pie may be made by putting on a lattice 


of pastry instead of an upper crust. Cran- 
berries make a very pretty pie baked in 
this way 

Left-over bits of pastry may be made 


into tarts, or a little cheese sprinkled on 
and dainty straws cut from the pastry. If 


1 sweet straw is desired, use a little cin 
namon and sugar 

Thanksgiving pies, unless made with a 
very juicy filling, may all be made the day 
before, and mince pies could be finished 
two or three days in advance. Mince pies 


are generally served hot Put them in a 
hot oven for a few minutes before serving 
Apple pie may be served hot and ice cream 
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Thanksgiving Pies and Pu 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


put on the top of each piece just as soon 
as it is served. Ice cream is served on 
pumpkin and squash pies also for a 
variety. Other pies are generally served 
cold, but that is a matter of taste 

As for pudding, the ones best suited to 
Thanksgiving are the baked or steamed 
ones. Serve them with a hard or toamy 
Pudding should always be steamed 
in a well-greased mold so that they will 
not break in turning out. Pound and 
half-pound baking powder or cocoa tins 
make excellent molds for steaming pud 
dings. Be sure to grease the cover as 
well as the tins and allow plenty of room 
for swelling. A tin should not be more 
than two-thirds full. The time for steam 
ing depends on the size of the mold, but 
one should err on the side of too long a 
time. A hot pudding is 
best cut with two silver 


sauce. 


LEMON PIE 
4 Cup sugar Yolks of 2 eggs 
1 cup boiling water 3 tablespoons lemon 
corn juice 
starch or 6. table 1 tablespoon lemon rind 
yoons flour 2 teaspoons butter 


3 tablespoons 


Mix the cornstarch or flour, and sugar 
and pour over it the boiling water stirring 
all the time. Put over the fire and boil, 
stirring constantly until it is transparent. 
Beat the egg yolks and pour the starch 
mixture over them Put in a double 
boiler and cook until the eggs are cooked, 
about three minutes. Add the lemon and 
butter and remove from the fire. Fill a 
crust already baked with this mixture. 
Beat the whites of the eggs and add to 
them slowly 3 tablespoons powdered 
sugar. Spread over the top of the pie, 





add the sugar, salt and then the milk. 


Fill a crust with the mixture strain- 


a 
dings ing it in, sprinkle the nutmeg over 


the top. Bake first in a hot oven 
for the crust, and then reduce the 
heat to cook the custard. 


THANKSGIVING PUDDING 
4 eggs slightly beaten 
1% cups crackers 1 teaspoon salt 
broken slightly Y% teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup molasses or Y% teaspoon nutmeg 
maple sugar 1% cups stoned raisins 


4 cups milk 


Soak the crackers in the milk over 
night, add the eggs. Cook the raisins in a 
little water until plump, add the raisins to 
the crackers and the spice and sweetening 
Pour into a well greased baking dish and 
bake very slowly 2% hours stirring twice 
the first hour. Serve with a hard or ster- 
ling sauce. 

FIG PUDDING 
% pound figs finely 
chopped 
% cup milk 
1 cup brown sugar. 


1 cup of beef suet 

2 cups stale bread 
crumbs 

2 eggs 


teaspoon salt 


Chop the suet very fine add it to the 
figs. Soak the crumbs in the milk beat 
the eggs and add 





forks, cutting the pud 
ding through with one set 
of tines and pulling it 
apart carefully. A knife is 
apt to make it heavy. 


PIE CRUST (FOR ONE PIE) 


1-3 cup of tat 

1 cup of flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

1-3 cup iced water (more or 











them. Add the sugar 
and salt, combine 
the mixture and 
pour into well 
greased molds. 
Steam three hours. 


GRAHAM PUDDING 

% cup fat 

¥2 cup molasses 

4 cup milk 

1 egg 

1’ cups graham flour 

¥, teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup seeded raisins 

Figs, dates or nuts may 
be added if desired 








The short cut to a man’s heart—a piece of lemon pic 


Sift the salt with the flour, cut in the 
fat and add the water according to direc- 
tions already given 

A good paste may be made using only 
'4 cup of fat to the cup of flour 

Any good 
fat may be — 


Leftover pastry and cranberries made these delicious tarts 


put in a warm oven with the door open. 
to brown slightly. 


MINCE MEAT 

3 pounds uncooked 1 teaspoon cloves 

meat (beef) 1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1' pounds beef suet 2 teaspoons mace 
+ pounds apples 1 tablespoon salt 
3 cups molasses 1 pound brown sugar 
2 lemons 3 cups of liquid (sweet 
1 pound raisins pickle vinegar, or ! 
1 pound currants . mild vinegar and ! 

pound citron cut fine grape juice) 
1 grated nutmeg 

Chop the meat and the suet fine, pare 
and core the apples, and chop fine. Cut 
up the lemons removing the seeds. Mix 
the spices with the sugar, then mix all the 
ingredients and add the liquid. This may 
be used in pies without previous cooking, 
or may be thoroughly scalded and canned 
for future use. More moisture may be 
needed, and jelly, fruit juices, or sweet 
vinegar may be used. More sweetening 
may also be added. 

PUMPKIN PIE 








Stew the 


used, some Pal pumpkin in a 
preter a mix THANKSGIVING MENUS little water 
ture of fats Honey Dew Melon .- 


or use canned 


Halibut Turbans +: 
ere , A pumpkin. 
MOCK CHERRY French Potato Balls Hollandaise Sauce For every pie 
, ' Roast Turkey ’ 
PIE (CRAN ; } a 
he Cranbe Sauce Stuffing and Gravy take 
BERRIES Baked O Celery String Beans White Potatoes 


1} cups crar Red Apple Salad 
rric Cheese Straws 





1 cup pumpkin 
2 cups milk 


. 44 teaspoon cin- 
ai I yn, Pumpkin and Mince Pie namon 
teaspoon cin Chocolate Pudding 1% teaspoon salt 
non Foamy Sauce 1 egg or 2 eggs 

, wate Nuts and Raisins ; Peppermints 4 teaspoon 
to 1 cup of Coffee Grape Juice ginger 
-_ Tiny bit of 
1 tablespo Oysters on the Half Shell grated nutmeg 
fl Toasted Saltines 
1% teaspoo Chicken Pie Mix all to- 
tte Sweet Pickk gether, sweet- 
Beet Pa S Squash Mashed Potatoes re 
Cut th P 1 « Ch Salad pent och sa 
( eapple an ream eese Salad , ai P 
cranberries in Wafers me — y ; 
halves, mix Cranberry and Custard Pic to ust & If 
. . | Thanksgiving Pudding siow oven 
- mane = | ; Hard Sauce Mee a richer pie is 
spice ana u | ruit Stultec ates = > 
with the , Fruit Punch desired the 


raisins idd 
the water and 
then the cran 





Grape Fruit Cocktail 


Oyster Soup 


two eggs may 
be used. 








. " | Crackers CUSTARD PIE 
berries. Put Virginia Hat Roast Turkey 2 eggs 
in a crust and Spinach Carrots Cauliflower Sweet Potatoes %4 cup sugar 
sprinkle the } Cranberry Frappé 134 cup milk 
flour over the Celery and Pecan Salad FE = ae _ 
7 : ese Se ew gratings ¢ 

top. Cut the | Crisped Crackers nutmeg 
butter ny P} Pudding Apple Pie 4 la Mode 

ances Ee Cen Bont Cof G Ale Nuts and Spiced Raisin 

; Jonbor f inger Al uts and Spice sins 
pieces and dot ed : ; - Beat the 


over the top {UL 


eggs slightly, 








Melt the fat and 
add the molasses. 
Add the milk and 
the egg well beaten. Sift the soda and the 
salt with the flour. Return the bran sifted 
out, to the mixture, add the raisins and 
combine the two mixtures. Steam 3 hours. 


STEAMED CRANBERRY PUDDING 
¥% cup fat 3 cups flour 
1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
2 eggs powder 
1% cups cranberries % cup milk 

Cream the fat add the sugar, then the 
eggs well beaten. Sift the baking powder 
with the flour. Stir in the cranberries. 
Add the milk and the flour mixture alter- 
nately to the first mixture. Steam three 
hours. Serve with foamy sauce. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING 


2 cups bread crumbs 2-3 cup sugar 

4 cups hot milk 2 eggs 

2 ounces chocolate 4 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Soak bread crumbs in 2 cups of hot 
milk. Melt chocolate over hot water. Add 
sugar and the rest of the hot milk. Add 
bread crumbs and the other ingredients. 


PLUM PUDDING 

1. pound raisins 8 eggs 

1 pound currants % pound flour 

% pound candied orange % pound brown sugar 
peel 1 nutmeg grated 

'4 pound citron 1 tablespoon cinnamon 
» pound chopped suet 14 teaspoon allspice 

% pound stale bread ¥, pint grape juice 
crumbs 


Wash and dry currants. Cut citron and 
orange peel very fine. Stone raisins. Mix 
all dry ingredients together. Beat eggs. 
Pour them over the dry ingredients, add 
the liquid, and mix thoroughly. Pack into 
greased moulds, and steam 6 hours at time 
of making and 2 hours just before use. 


HARD SAUCE 
1-3 cup butter 1 cup powdered sugar 
'4 teaspoon flavoring or %4 teaspoon nutmeg 
Cream the butter, add the sugar gradu- 
ally, beating until it is light and creamy. 
Add flavoring and beat again. 


RICE PUDDING 


1 quart milk ™% teaspoon salt 
1-3 cup rice 1-3 sugar 
Nutmeg, cocoa 1-3 cup or raisins % cup 


Wash rice. Mix ingredients, pour in 
buttered pudding dish. Bake 2 to 3 hours 
in slow oven stirring 3 or 4 times during 
the first hour of baking. Add the raisins 
the last time the pudding is stirred. 
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Serve Cranberries 
with every meal 


For dinner—as a zestful 
relish with all meats, hot 
or cold, serve cranberry 
sauce. 


Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1'4 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together for 
five minutes; skim; add the cran- 
berries and boil without stirring 
(five minutes is usually sufficient) 
until all the skins are broken. Re- 
move from the fire when the 


popping stops. 


Strained Cranberry 
Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1% to 2 cups sugar. 
Cook the cranberries and water; 
then press through the strainer, 
keeping back the skins; add the 
sugar and simmer for 5 minutes 
longer. Do not use metal molds. 


For dessert—try this re- 
cipe— 


Cranberry Pie 


Have ready a partly baked pastry 
shell. Pour in sauce when cold, 
made by either of the above sauce 
recipes, put strips of pastry over 
the top, and finish baking in a 
moderate oven. 

For breakfast or lunch— 
as a spread on bread or 
hot biscuit try delicious 
Cranberry Jelly. 


8 lbs. of cranberries and 2'; Ibs. 
of sugar make 10 tumblers of 
beautiful jelly. 


Always cook cranberries 


in porcelain-lined, enam- 
eled or aluminum vessels. 


A recipe folder, contain- 
ing many ways to use and 
preserve cranberries, will 
be sent free on request. 


AmericanCranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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A Private War 


[Continued from page 26] 


José Quintana lay somewhere in the 
forests with his gang, fiercely planning the 
recovery of the treasure of which Clinch 
had once robbed him. Clinch squatted on 
his runway, watching the mountain flank 
with murderous eyes. It was no longer the 
Flaming Jewel which mattered. His master 
passion ruled him now. Those who had 
offered violence to Eve must be reckoned 
with first of all. The hand that struck Eve 
Strayer had offered mortal insult to Clinch. 

As for the third pretender to the Flam- 
ing Jewel, Jake Kloon, he was now travel- 
ing in a fox’s circle toward Drowned Valley 
—that shaggy wilderness of slime and 
tamarack and depthless bog which touches 
the northwest base of Star Peak. He was 
not hurrying, having no thought of pur- 
suit. Behind him plodded Leverett, the 
trap thief, very busy with his own ideas. 

To Leverett’s repeated requests that 
Kloon halt and open the packet to see what 
it contained, Kloon gruffly refused. “What 
do we care what’s in it?” he said. “We 
get ten thousand apiece over our rifles for 
it from them guys. Ain't it a good enough 
job for you ?” 

“Maybe we make more if we take 
what’s inside it for ourselves,” argued 
Leverett. “Let’s take a peek, anyway.” 

“Naw. I don’t want no peek nor 
nothin’. The ten thousand comes too easy. 
More might scare us. Let that guy, Quin- 
tana, have what's his’n. You allus was a 
dirty, thieving mink, Earl. Let’s give him 
his and take ours and git. I’m going to 
Albany to live. You bet I don’t stay in no 
woods where Mike Clinch dens.” 

They plodded on, arguing, toward their 
rendezvous with Quintana’s outpost on the 
edge of Drowned Valley. 


The fourth pretender to the pearls, 
rubies and great gem called the Flaming 
Jewel, stolen from the young Grand 
Duchess Theodorica of Esthonia, was an 
unconscious pretender, entirely innocent of 
the réle assigned her by Clinch. 

For Eve Strayer had never heard where 
the packet came from or what it contained. 
All she knew was that her stepfather had 
told her that it belonged to her. And the 
knowledge lefi her incurious. 


Ill 

VE slept the sleep of mental and physi- 

cal exhaustion. Reaction from fear 

brings a fatigue more profound than 
that which follows physical overstrain. The 
girl slept profoundly, calmly. Her bruised 
young mind and body left her undisturbed. 
There was neither restlessness nor fever. 
Sleep swept her with its clean, sweet tide, 
cleansing the superb youth and health of 
her with the most wonderful balm in the 
Divine pharmacy. 

She awoke late in the afternoon, opened 
her flower-blue eyes, and saw State Trooper 
Stormont sitting by the window, and gazing 
out. Perhaps Eve’s confused senses mis- 
took the young man for a vision; for she 
lay very still, nor stirred even her little 
finger. After a while Stormont glanced 
around. A warm, delicate color stained her 
skin slowly, evenly, from throat to hair. 

He got up and came over to the bed. 

“How do you feel?” he asked, awk- 
wardly. 

“Where is dad?” she managed to inquire. 

“He won't be back till late. He asked 
me to Stick around—in case you needed 
anything—” 

The girl’s clear eyes 
“Trooper Stormont ?” 

“Yes, Eve. 

“Dad’s gone after Quintana.” 

“Is he the fellow who misused you?” 

“T think so.” 

“Is he your enemy or your stepfather’s ?” 

But the girl shook her head: “I can’t 
discuss dad’s affairs with—with—” 

“With a State Trooper,” smiled Stor- 
mont. “That’s all right, Eve. You don’t 
have to.” 

There was a pause; Stormont stood be- 
side the bed, looking down at her with his 
diffident, boyish smile. And the girl gazed 
back straight into his eyes—eyes she had 
so often looked into in her dreams. 

“I’m to cook you an egg and bring you 
some pie.” 

“Did dad say I am to stay in bed?” 

“That was my inference. Do you feel 
very lame and sore?” 

“My feet burn.” 

“You poor kid! Would you let me look 
at them? I have a first-aid kit with me.” 

After a moment she nodded and turned 
her face on the pillow. He drew aside the 
cover a little, knelt down beside the bed 

Then he rose and went downstairs to 
the kitchen. There was hot water in the 
kettle. He fetched it back, bathed her 
feet, drew out from cut and scratch the 
flakes of granite-grit and brier-points that 
still remained there. From his first-aid kit 
he took a capsule, dissolved it, sterilized the 
torn skin, then bandaged both feet with 
a cool salve, and drew the sheets into place. 

Eve had not stirred nor spoken. He 


searched his: 


washed and dried his hands and came back, 
drawing his chair nearer to the bedside 

As she made no sound or movement he 
bent over to see if she had fallen asleep. 
And noticed that her flushed cheeks were 
wet with tears. 

“Are you suffering?” he asked gently. 

“No. You are so wonderfully kind.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be kind?” he said. 

“I tried to shoot you once. That is 
why you ought to hate me.” 

He began to laugh: “Is that what 
you're thinking about ?” 

“T—never can—forget—” 

“Nonsense. We're quits anyway. Do 
you remember what I did to you?” 

He was thinking of the handcuffs. Then, 
in her vivid blush, he read what she was 
thinking. And he remembered his lips on 
her palms. He, too, now was blushing 
brilliantly at memory of that swift, sudden 
rush of romantic tenderness which this girl 
had witnessed that day on Owl Marsh 

In the hot, uncomfortable silence, neither 
spoke. He seated himself after a while 
And, after a while, she turned on her 
pillow part way toward him. Somehow 
they both understood that it was friendship 
which had subtly filled the interval that 
separated them since that amazing day. 

“I’ve often thought of you,” he said. 

No hour of the waking day that she 
had not thought of him. But she did not 
say so now. After a little while: 

“Ts yours a lonely life?” she asked 

“Sometimes. But I love the forest.” 

“Sometimes,” she said, “the forest seems 
like a trap that I can’t escape. Sometimes 
I hate it. 

“Are you lonely, Eve?” 

“As you are. You see I know what the 
outside world is. I miss it.” 

“You were in boarding-school and col- 
lege.” 

"a 

“It must be hard for you here at Star 
Pond.” 

The girl sighed, unconsciously: “There 
are days when I—can scarcely—stand it 
The wilderness would be more endurable if 
dad and I were all alone. But even then—” 

“You need young people of your own 
age—educated companions—” 

“T need the city, Mr. Stormont. 
all it can give. I’m starving for it.” 

She turned on her pillow, and he saw 
that she was smiling faintly. Her face bore 
no trace of the tragic truth she had uttered. 
But the tragedy was plain enough to 
him. The situation of this young, edu- 
cated girl, aglow with youth, fettered, 
body and mind, to the squalor of Clinch’s 
dump, was perfectly plain to anybody. 

She said, seeing his troubled expression : 
“I’m sorry I spoke that way. It seems un- 
grateful,” she murmured. “I love my step- 
father.” 

“You've proved that,” he remarked with 
a dry humor that brought the hot flush to 
her face again. 

“I must have been crazy that day,” she 
said. “It scares me to remember what I 
tried to do. What a frightful thing—if I 
had killed you—How can you forgive me?” 

“How can you forgive me, Eve?” 

She turned her head: “I do.” 

“Entirely ?” 

“Te 

He said, a slight emotion noticeable in 
his voice: “Well, I forgave you before the 
darned gun exploded in our hands.” 

“How could you?” she protested. 

“T was thinking all the while that you 
were acting as I’d have acted if anything 
threatened my father.” 

“Were you thinking of that?” 

“Yes—and also how to get hold of you 
before you shot me.” He began to laugh. 

After a moment she turned her head to 
look at him, and her smile glimmered. 

“How about that egg?” he inquired. 

“T could eat a little before supper time,” 
she admitted. “I forgot to take my lunch 
with me this morning. It is still there in 
the pantry on the bread-box, wrapped up 
in brown paper, just as I left it—” 

She half rose in bed, supported on one 
arm, her curly brown-gold hair framing her 
face: “—Two cakes of sugar-milk choco- 
late in a flat brown packet tied with a 
string,” she explained, smiling. 

So he went down to the pantry and 
discovered the parcel on the _ bread-box 
where she had left it that morning before 
starting for the cache on Owl Marsh. 

He brought it to her, placed both pil- 
lows upright behind her, and stepped back 
gaily to admire the effect. “Begin on your 
chocolate,” he said. “I’m going back to 
fix you some bread and butter and tea.” 

When again he had disappeared, the girl, 
still smiling, began to untie her packet, un- 
hurriedly, slowly loosening string and wrap- 
ping. 

She drew from the parcel a flat morocco 
case with a coat of arms and crest stamped 
on it in gold, black and scarlet. 

For a few moments she stared at the 
object stupidly. The next moment she 

[Continued on page 59] 
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HOUSEHOLD 
DISCOVERIES 
WITH 
GELATINE 


OUSEKEEPERS everywhere are 
constantly sending me new and 
unusual uses for gelatine. These hints 
are so interesting that I am giving as 
many as possible here, together with 
one of my own gelatine specialties. If 
you, too, have discovered some new use 
for Knox Gelatine, send it to me that I 
may publish it in this corner. 





A DELICIOUS THANKSGIVING 
DESSERT 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
‘. cup cold water l cup maple syrup 
White of 1 egg 2 cups of cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla ' teaspoon salt 
4% pound nut meats, chopped 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water ten min- 
utes and dissolve over hot water. Heat the 
maple syrup and pour on the beaten white of 
the egg, beating until very light. Beatin the 
gelatine and when cool, fold in the creem, 
beating well, and add vanilla, salt and nut 
meats. Line mold with lady fingers or slices of 
stale spongecake. Turnin thecream and chill. 





For after-dinner candies, 
try Knox Gelatine mints 








Fruit juices, from canned or “put up” 
fruits, need not be served with the fruit 
but poured off, saved and made into 
Knox Gelatine desserts and salads. The 
juice from canned strawberries, logan- 
berries or blackberries make a most de- 
licious jelly when combined with Knox 
Gelatine, or with nuts, cheese and let- 
tuce, a delightful fruit salad. 

Canned apricot juice, jellied with spices 
and grated orange rind, makes an ap- 
petizing relish for meat or fish, 


Canned pineapple juice, molded with 
sliced tomatoes or cucumbers, makes a 
most unusual jellied salad. 


In these fruit juice desserts and salads, 
use one level tablespoon Knox Gelatine 
for every 2 cups of juice, or 2 level tea- 
spoons to a cup of liquid. First soften 
gelatine in cold water and add fruit 
juice heated sufficiently to dissolve gel- 
atine, Pour into wet molds and chill. 





Bread crumbs, rice and nuts combined 
with Knox Gelatine, make a nutritious 
“Vegetarian Nut Loaf.”’” This may be 
used in place of meat and is appropriate 
for a simple home luncheon or dinner. 
See detailed recipe page 5 of the Knox 
booklet “Food Economy.” 








Many Gelatine Discoveries in 

Knox Booklets 
There are many additional uses for gel- 
atine in my recipe booklets ‘’Dainty 
Desserts” and ‘‘ Food Economy” which 
contain recipes for salads, desserts, 
meat and fish molds, relishes, candies, 
and invalid dishes. They will be sent 
free for 4c in stamps and your grocer’s 
name. 








MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 


108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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This package 
contains an 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 
for the con- 
venience of the 
busy housewife 
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OMEONE ha Lid 

that the 

culture 1 

to put 
the other man’s 
and to look at his problem through his 
eyes, rather than through your own If 
this is so, how many of us could stand the 
test as applied to the daily marketing 
problem ? Do we ever consider the view 
point and interests of the grocer, rather 
than our own wishes? How would this 
affect our methods of buying? Would it 
mean radical changes, or merely a little 
more care and thought? Is it not possible 
that this consideration of the grocer 
would be to the interests 
of the buyer, in the end 
if it helped the grocer to 
manage his business more 
effectively ? 

Have you ever pic 
tured the grocer’s day? 
Everybedy is interested 
in welfare work and we 
pass resolutions and laws 
against the employer who 
demands an inhumanely 
long day. Yet the grocer 
works for us and what 
are his hours? No other 
type of store opens so 
early. Few close so late 
In almost all parts of the 
country the grocer is 
ready for business at 
seven o'clock in the 
morning 

Before that hour he 
has swept- and cleaned 
the store, opened cases of 
canned goods and ar 
ranged his stock. If your 
city is large enough to 
support a wholesale market, the grocer 
has done his buying of fruits and vege 
tables there before his store opens In 
the largest cities he must do his buying 
between three and four o’clock in the 
morning. In smaller cities it may be an 
hour later—but even then it is as early 
as five. Thus the day starts 

The housewife can do little to help this 
necessity for early opening of the grocery 
siore, but she should consider it when she 
demands late closing hours. Why should 
the grocer have to keep his store open 
evenings to accommodate some inconsider- 
ate customers fr 

With the store ready so that you can 
be waited on quickly 
when you call, it is t 
time for your shop 
ping to begin. The 
grocer places at your 
disposal an _ assort- 
ment of foods from 


essence ol 
to be able 
yourself in 


plac 2, 












which you 
can _ choose 
His service to 
you is to give 
you what 
you want tor 
the price 
you can pay 


If you cannot go to the store until 
later in the morning, telephoning your 
order early has certain advantages. Before 


the rush begins your grocer has time to 
select your food from a fresh stock. He 
cannot do this if you have not previously 
hopped in person and enabled him to 
learn something of your tastes and 
budget; but once you are acquainted, oc 
casional telephoning will save your tim¢ 
and his 

If you are not too busy and can 
leave your house and children, personal 
hopping every day is desirable. But with 
the advertised brands and the tendency 
toward package goods, which cannot be 
opened anyway for inspection at the store, 
the busy housewife can do much ordering 
without going in person when she knows 
her grocer Nowadays for many busy 
women a saving of shopping time for 
other work means a real saving of money 





Put Yourself in the Grocer’s Place 


By May B. Van Arsdale and Day Monroe 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


so the telephone order isn’t as black as it 
has been painted 

However, the grocer wants to see you 
occasionally and to know you personally. 
Your maid can shop for you, or you can 
telephone, but the grocer has a human 
interest in his work and 
wants to feel that you 
appreciate his efforts and 
that you know good 
service when you receive 
it. He is working in the 
dark if he can say, as one 
grocer did, “I’ve filled 
her orders and taken her 
checks for three years, 
but I’ve never seen her 
and I don’t know what 
she really wants, half of 
the time.” 

Perhaps if you have 
plenty of time and if you 
do not care to trade with 
only one grocer, but like 
to really “shop,” you go 
from store to store to see 
where you can pick up 
the best bargains. But 
do not forget the grocer 
has a right to considera- 
tion even here. He is 
willing to show 
goods and answer 
questions, but he 
must pay for the time of his clerks 
Do you loiter unnecessarily and end 
by buying nothing? 

Close inspection of what you are 
buying is a good thing. Probably 
among our ancestors, the savage 
chief taught his son to inspect arrow- 
heads and to beware of moth-eaten 
blankets on trading day. But in- 
spection need not mean mutilation. 
If you are of an investigating turn 
of mind and go from store to store, 
squeezing a cantaloup vigorously to 
see whether it is ripe, and pressing a 
pear to see whether it is too hard, 
you leave behind you a trail of 
damaged fruits and _ vegetables 
which must be discarded and for 
which some one must pay. In addi- 
tion you leave a trail of ill will and no 
inclination among the grocers to help 
you in an emergency when you will 
need help—and there are such emer- 
gencies for even the most careful 
housewife 

One little Italian grocer was driven 
to desperation by this thoughtless 
handling habit of purchasers and hung 
a polite sign over his fruit counter: 


“IF YOU MUSTA PINCHA DE FRUITA, 
PLEEZA PINCHA DE COCOANUTA” 


Few women realize what a saving it 
would mean to the grocer if his cus- 
tomers complied with this request 

After ordering, comes delivery. 
Lucky is the grocery man whose custom- 
ers are so considerate in ordering that he 
can make one daily delivery and no more 
Too often he has to serve the type of 
customer who thoughtlessly orders a few 
groceries at a time, forgetting a cake of 
yeast on her first order and needing more 
bread late in the afternoon, thus making 
necessary for him to send his delivery 
wagon several times over the same route 
a long distance from his store. 

Do you realize how much deliveries 
They make up about one-seventh 
of the grocer’s expenses for doing busi- 
ness. In one month one grocer sent his 
delivery wagon over the rough roads so 
often that his repair bill alone was 
$200.00. And he had a small store. If 
your grocer charged you 25 cents for 
every extra delivery asked for, doubtless 
there would be fewer such demands. But 
he does not, for he wishes to seem ac 
commodating. However, the delivery may 
cost him that much, or more, and some 
body must pay for it. He must mark his 


cost ? 


“voods a little higher, and you pay, and 


your neighbor pays, for the extra de- 
liveries for the careless housewife 

Closely connected with deliveries, is 
Saturday. Saturday is the busiest day in 





the grocer’s week because perishables and 
extras for Sunday must be put up and 
delivered and this means the doing of 
two days’ work in one. Of course, fruits 
and vegetables must be ordered on Satur- 
day if they are to be fresh, but it is not 
necessary to choose this busiest day for 
the purchase of all sorts of canned goods 
and cereals for the coming week. 
Wouldn’t it be easier for the housewife 
to think ahead and take stock of such 
needs the first part of the week, when 
both she and the grocery clerk are not 
so busy ? 

When the goods are delivered it is 
time for the housewife to exercise her 
responsibility for checking the order. If 
something is amiss the grocer wants to 
know about it at once, while he can trace 
the error and take steps to prevent its 
recurrence. When you are paying your 
bill on the thirtieth, don’t tell him you 
didn’t get eggs on the fifteenth. 

For her own sake and for her grocer’s, 
the careful housewife weighs her pur- 
chase as she checks over her delivery slips. 
Instead of assuming that she has been 
cheated and received dishonest weights, 
the really fair-minded housewife is equip- 
ped with a good scales and uses them. 
One housewife weighed 154 purchases in 
one week and 
of that number 
112 were actu- 
ally overweight 
and only 42 
underweight. 
These pur- 
chases were all 
sorts of things 
—both package 
and loose goods 
bought in the 
course of her 
week’s market- 
ing. She was 
surprised to 
find that she 
was getting 
more than she 
paid for, rather 
than less — so 
prone was she to suspect the man who 
was serving her. . 

The housewife should think of weights, 
not only when she is checking over her 
purchases, but also when she is buying. 
When she buys a can of cocoa, does she 
or doesn’t she read the label, to see what 
weight she is receiving? It would be in- 
teresting to know how large a percentage 
of women who belong to clubs, whose 
food committees have fought ‘for the 
proper labeling of 
goods, really pay any 
attention to the leg- 
ends on the boxes, to 
discover whether the 
laws which they have 
advocated are oper- 
ating. 

It is not sufficient 
to have read a label 
once. Vigilance must 
be practised every 
time a package is pur- 
chased, because it is 
not safe to assume 
that all medium-sized 
packages contain the 
same amount of food. 
There is the slack- 
filled package, the 
same size as the 16- 
ounce box you bought 
last week, but not full 
—containing only 14 
ounces as you will see 
if you read the label. 
Or there is a 12-ounce package so closely 
resembling the 14-ounce package you have 
been buying that you do not notice the 
difference, until you have both boxes at 
home to compare—unless you have 
noticed the “12-ounce” on the label. It 
is legitimate to have different-sized pack- 
ages, but the prices should decrease with 
the amount of food given. The housewife 
should be let into the secret. So-called 
bargains should not be offered, as they 









now are, on the basis of 
this unnoticed difference 
in the contents of a box. 

All of this suggests a 
possible discussion, too 
lengthy for the present article, regarding 
the relative merits of package and bulk 
goods. Even though the housewife is 
prejudiced in favor of package goods be- 
cause of their supposed sanitary superi- 
ority, a careful study may reveal the 
fact that it is not at all to her disad- 
vantage to buy certain goods in bulk 


provided they 
are clean. It all 
depends upon 


how careful the 
grocer himself is 
and whether he 
exposes his 
goods to con- 
tamination or 
protects them. 
Some _ package 
goods may be 
even less clean 
than bulk goods. 
It all depends 
upon the brands. 

The house- 
wife’s responsi- 
bility for the 
food begins 
where the 
grocer’s leaves off. The care of food in 
the home is as important a link in the 
chain as the care of food in the shop. 
The sanitary kitchen should supplement 
the clean store, but too often the trades- 
man has cause to complain that the care 
and oversight which the housewife de- 
mands of him with regard to her food 
supply are Met carried on by her when 
the food leaves his hands. Milk that has 
been kept cool for hours is allowed to 
stand on the doorstep after it has been 
delivered. So an hour of careless hand- 
ling may undo the food of all the care 
previously applied. The bread so care- 
fully covered on the way. to the kitchen 
may become contaminated soon after 
entering it. So it is not strange that the 
tradesman is sometimes prone to cry, 
“What is the use?” When putting our- 
selves in the groceryman’s place means a 
realization that we, like him, are also 
distributers of food we must of necessity 
live up to the same standards we impose 
upon him. 

Prompt payment of bills, a realization 
that other customers have a right to 
the same extra service which you demand, 
the showing of the same courtesy to your 
grocer which you expect from him—these 
and many other suggestions can be added 
to those already made, if a woman is 
honestly trying to put herself in the 
groceryman’s place. Are not these prob- 
lems sufficiently vital to be worthy of 
the consideration of any group of women 
interested in bettering food conditions? 
Are they not so simple that perhaps a 
concerted effort toward their solution on 
the part of the housewives of the 
country might actually help in no 
small degree to reduce the high 
cost of living? 





VERY woman in these days 

is a student of foods and 

marketing. To stretch the 
dollar and to get the highest re- 
turn for her money is 
the aim of every good 
housewife, whatever 
the size of her purse 
may be. 

Some women learn 
new and more eco- 
nomical methods only 
by the arduous school 
of experience. Of late years many others 
have attended schools and colleges in order 
to gain the latest secrets of food prepara- 
tion and buying. It is to save the women 
who read McCall's both the effort and the 
expense of these two paths to successful 
housewifery that this series of articles 
from the laboratories of Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, are written. 

Each month Miss Van Arsdale and her 
assistants will give the readers of this 
magazine the results of their experiments 
and investigations on some practical phase 
of buying and cooking of foods. In the 
December McCall’s read—“Perfect Christ- 
mas Candy.” 

Other articles will follow, to help the 
home-maker get full value from the foods 
she serves her family. 
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Your first Payment On 


the first order you place after sending this advertisement to 
nds « 





1s. Tens of the f home-lovers have furnished their 
homes delightfull on this famous Larkin Better Homes 
Easy-Payment Plan Furnishings of the highest quality, at 


attractive money-saving Factory-to-Fan 
you can get almost anyth ng for your home without a first 
ash payment Larkin Co. agrees to pay your First Pay- 
ment if you send this advertisement. Just check below offer 
nost interested in. And get complete catalog giving all 
interesting details about 


(_] Furnishings 

| Symphonic Pianos 

_) Symphonic Player Pianos 
(}] Symphonolas 


(Check offer interested in) 


ily prices Now 


Tear out this advertisement and mail today with your full 
name and address. After getting our proposition, you'll be 
credited $3 to $20 on your purchase, the amount of the usual 


first cash payment. Sending this advertisement today gives 
you this liberal offer with 
1 to 4 Years to Pay 

Just think of selecting for your home 
retting a Symphonic Piano or Player 
Piano or a phone m4 which plays all 
phonograp! Truly, home- 
making adv: ences . a. step by this 
)} unusual offer. Be sure this adver. 
tisement with your full name an 
j address and offer checked are 
j mailed today to 


Lattkttt Co tae. 
Desk MCM-1121 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tar) complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 
Wonderful te study music 
lessons under great American 
and European teachers. En- 
dorsed — Paderewski, Masterteachers guide and coach you. 
8 marvel of Guanety « — me 
Any instrament * ‘Piano. H loosens.” Voice, ‘PybhicSchool 


, Violin Cornet. Mandolin, Guitar, 
aes will send FREE CATA LOG. Seon it NOW! 
























Dressmakers Attention! 
Save your eyesight and strength. Give up the drudgery of 
sewing. Take the Agency for our line of Cloaks, Suits and 
other Women's Weg Appar Easy to aenSe. ig Commis- 
sions! All or part ti Send for fall particul 

Victor Ladies Tailoring Co., 325 S. Market St. st. Dept. 56 Chicago 





BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE SPicncie opportunity to 


increase your income 
Sell beautiful dress 
goods, fabrics, .. from attractive samples. 
order in every ho Work easy, profits large SLNY. 


There’s an 
free.—NATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO0., 30 














vatory, 445 Sign yers i, Chioago 
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Thirty Pieces of Silver 


[Continued from page 8] 


“He 
grimly. 

“I suppose you think I've told you the 
hardest part,” the girl went on. “I haven't. 
Will you let me tell it to you just as it 
happened?” She looked away from Lucia 
as she continued. “I’ve known, of course, 
that you wanted Uncle Brice to have the 
mission to Russia. Well, I thought Henry 
could help, and so I spoke to him about 
the mission before I came back. It’s in us 
Wylies to intrigue, I fancy. But the irony 
of it happens to be that the President has 
already appointed a man to head the mis- 
sion. His name will be announced to- 
morrow. He’s Henry Ferris.” 

Although she did not look at her, 
knew that Lucia’s face went white. Their 
likeness of temperament had long ago 
shown her the older woman’s life ambition; 
she wanted her husband to attain 
place as the Wylie men had held. It was 
to be his justification for his humble boy- 
hood; for Brice Maddock had been a “poor 
white” in Port Chester before he set forth 
into the world of his financial success. Re- 
turning, he had won Lucia Wylie, but he 
had not won the Wylie prestige. 

Brice Maddock was to stay at home, 
and Henry Ferris was to have the Russian 
mission. “It’s almost funny, isn’t it?” 
Natalie asked, but her voice held no reso- 
nance of enjoyment or humor. She fol- 
lowed her aunt from the dining-room but 
she did not go with her to the upper 
balcony. Instead, she strolled down to the 
garden. 


le a sky of ashes of roses, a new moon 


has plenty of that,’ Lucia said 


she 


srch 


hung pale over the woods across the 

river. A whippoorwill moaned afar, and 
the wind sighed over the early roses. At the 
top of the marble stairs the girl paused, as 
if fearful of entering a place so alien to her 
present mood, a place so dedicated to holier 
emotions. Then, seeming to decide that she 
would visit it too seldom in future to risk 
one memory of it now, she went down the 
steps and crossed to a bench flanked by 
fragrant beds of valley lilies. 


A voice lifted her from reverie. “I 
thought I’d find you here,” it said, and a 
man came down the path toward her. As 


if he were part of the dream she made room 
for him beside her, but when he sought to 


take her hand within his own, she drew 
away a little. “You mustn’t, Cary,’ she 
said. 

“Why not? Here I’ve deserted a sick 


man, ridden ten miles in a wagon, and come 

thirty in a motor boat just to see you again. 

Don’t I deserve some reward?” 
“Better than I can give you.” 
“T don’t want anything better 


” 


“Oh, Cary, dear, we mustn’t be foolish 
any more.” 
“We're wise, Nat, wiser than all the 


rest of them put together.” 

“We haven't been, but I’m trying to be 
wise now for both of us.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’m going to be married,” she told him. 

She felt in his silence that earth and 
moon and stars paused in shocked protest. 
She waited for him to speak, but he said 


no word. “It isn’t the end of the world!” 
She tried to say it lightly, but her voice 
broke. 


“Tt is for me,” said Cary Darrow 

“Oh, you can’t care for me like that,” 
she cried. “I’m not worth it, Cary. I'd 
always be wanting the moon, and making 
you unhappy because you couldn’t give it 
to me. It’d be folly for us to go on.” 

“It would have been heaven,” he said. 

“Tt’s been sweet.” Her voice trailed into 
the languor of the evening. “There will 
never be anything else in my life as beau- 
tiful. But I don’t dare go on with you, 
Cary. We’re what centuries of men and 
women have made us. The Darrows have 
always lived for other people. The Wylies 
have always lived for themselves—for 
pomp, and power and glory. There’s 
something rotten in the core of us, Cary. 
Some day you'll see you’re lucky to have 
lost me.” 

“I can’t lose you, Natalie,” he said. 
“You're in my heart, and you always will 
be. Haven’t you ever loved me?” 


R a moment she hesitated, wondering 

whether it would be kinder to let him 

go in the belief that she had only co- 
quetted with him. Her integral honesty 
triumphed. “I have loved you, my dear,” 
she said. “I love you now as much as it is 
in me to love any one, but I am going to 
marry another man, an older, richer, more 
famous man, because I’m the sort of wretch 
who loves the fleshpots of Egypt. You 
couldn’t give them to me, Cary, and I 
wouldn't be happy, and you wouldn’t be 
happy.” 

“Do you expect to be happy out of 
this ?” 

“Not very—but I won’t be keeping you 
miserable. Ob, I’ve thought it all out,” 
she declared as if against his objections. 
“This is no hasty decision. Let’s keep the 
dream, dear, and say *good-by.” 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Send the coupon today for our free recipe 
book—prepared by authorities. Every recipe 
tested, proved and ready for your use. 


The Iron Food for Vitality 


Six Delicious Ways 


To Serve Stewed Raisins 


—a healthful morning dish for the whole family 


TEWED raisins are a luscious fruit 
rich in iron—a most healthful regu 
lator for entire families. 
Try these ways to serve them. 
which your folks like best: 
1. Serve plain with cream. 
2. Try them with Oatmeal, simply 
mixing them with the cereal. 
New! 3. On Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Cover 
Little Sun-Maids the biscuit with the raisins and serve 
“*Between-Meal Raisins” with or without cream. 
4. With Corn Flakes and cream. 
5. With Puffed Wheat or Rice. 
With Cream of Wheat as with Oat- 


meal. 


See 





In a handy 
pocket-package ! 


little 5c 


New energy for office 
workers who, according 6. 
to efficiency experts, slow 
down about 3 o'clock 
each afternoon—sc. 


A little munch-lunch Iron and Energy 
with big  nutrition—a 
luscious bite between * os — . : 
caals hak wadeale Raisins are rich in food-iron—the na- 


tural, assimilable kind. You need but a 
small bit of iron daily—yet that need 


needs—sc. 
A natural candy for 
little folk—to satisfy a 


normal craving for a is vital, Raisins in the diet daily will 
healthful sweetmeat— help to insure it. 

5c. 

| An_ ounce-and-a-half Food-iron makes red corpuscles and 
of “pick-me-up” rich in | brings back color to pale cheeks—the 


bloom of youth to women and vigor to 


the men 


All for five cents! At 
all drug, grocery, candy 











and cigar stores. Try 
today. Then raisins furnish rare nutrition— 
1560 calories of energizing nutriment per 
pound. More of this nourishment than 
eggs, milk, meat, or fish. Raisins are 
mildly laxative also—good for clear com- 
LWAYS keep a box plexion and clear brain. 


of raisins in the 
house. Use them to make 
any plain food tempting 
—for an economical des- 
sert, a sauce for baked 
apples, or a flavor for ice 
cream. Raisins are deli- 
cious, healthful and eco- 


So no other breakfast dish is better than stewed 
raisins, if you want to serve foods that are both 
good and good for you. 

Raisins are cheaper by 30% than formerly—see 
that you get plenty in your foods. 

Try them now—for ten days as a test. See the 
results. Your entire family will enjoy this luscious 
food. Our free book tells how to stew raisins. 


nomical—use them often. 


Sun-Maid Raisins are packed in a great, 
modern, glass-walled sanitary plant in 
sunny San Joaquin Valley—they’re whole- 
some, sweet and clean. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED Raisin Co. 
Membership 13,000 Growers 








Derr. A-511, FResNo, CALIFORNIA 
CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT q 
| California Associated Raisin Co. | 
| Dept. A-511, Fresno, CAuir. 
| | Please send me copy of your free book, “‘Sun-Maid Recipes.” | 
| SUN-MAID 7 PER dincct orcccacddescepeapiteiccenesepeasdese a : 
| SEEDLESS Street...... | 
| RAISINS City State l 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 
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Here !s the Reason for the Successful 
20-Year Record of a Great Food 
for Brain and Body 











A Few Facts of Nation-Wide Interest 


HEN a food has withstood the test 
of over twenty years, and millions 
of men, women and children in all con- 
ditions of life have eaten it with relish, 
and thrived on it, it must have sterling 


merit. 


There are very few foods that can ful- 
fill all the requirements of a complete 
diet. Grape-Nuts, with cream or milk, 
is one of these few. 


It furnishes an ideal diet for brain as 
well as muscle workers. It is rich in 
tissue-building elements, and in the min- 
eral salts that nourish nerves, provide iron 
for the blood, and furnish phosphates for 
the teeth and bones. 


Served Around the World 


Grape-Nuts has helped the health and 
happiness of millions, not alone in America, 
but throughout many parts of the civilized 
world. Its delicious goodness and digesti- 
bility make it the ideal food for every per- 
son who wants to be at his best. 


Go to your grocer today and get a pack- 
age of rich, nutritious Grape-Nuts. Eat it 
as a cereal with cream or milk at break- 
fast, or make it into an appetizing pudding 
for lunch or dinner. 


You can order Grape-Nuts anywhere 
and everywhere; in the most exclusive 
hotels and in the most modest lunch rooms; 
at the largest and the smallest grocery 
stores; on palatial ocean liners and small 
lake boats; and for all of which there zs 
a reason, 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


** There’s a Reason”’ 







Made by 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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“I can’t believe it yet,’ he said. He 
rose and stood beside the sundial, now but 
a dark post in the night. “It’s not right, 
Natalie. But I can’t make you see it. If 
love doesn’t show you, how can I? You've 
twisted it somehow. Wealth, and power 
and greatness aren’t going to make you 
happy. I’ve seen a lot of life, even if it 
hasn’t been Washington and New York, 
Paris and London. I’ve seen men and 
women die. I’ve seen poverty and want 
and suffering, and I’ve seen heroism and 
courage and love, hand in hand with them. 
I've seen riches, too, and misery dangling, 
the skeleton in its closet. Even a country 
doctor down here in the tidewater sees his 
share of the world. And I know that the 
one thing in it that lasts, the one thing 
that counts, the one thing that makes life 
worth the living—is love. I love you, 
Netalie, and I think you have loved me. 
4 10ve you too well to battle for something 
you want to take away from me. So it’s 
good-by. I—I wish you happiness.” 

He held out his hand to her, and she 
lifted her own toward him, then suddenly 
drew it back. “I can’t,’ she said, and 
watched him go up the garden steps. The 
sound of his footsteps rang out for a mo- 
ment on the flags of the upper pavement, 
then died away. For a long time she sat 
in the dark. Then, shivering, she passed 
to the lighted house. 


HE next morning’s newspaper, coming 

down by motor stage from Baltimore, 

proclaimed to the world the news of 
Henry Ferris’ appointment. Natalie had an 
idea that Brice Maddock received it with 
some relief, but she saw that he was per- 
turbed by Lucia’s unhappiness. “It’s hard 
to live up to you Wylies,” he said, half in 
joke and half in earnest. “When you marry, 
Natalie, choose a paragon. It'll be easier 
for him too.” She saw Lucia wince, and 
thought that the reference to her marriage 
had been the blade which struck her. 

Noon brought her a box of roses from 
Ferris. They were magnificent, but she 
gave them to a servant with indifference. 
She had a sudden fear that Ferris might 
grow tiresome. Lucia had disappeared, and 
Natalie wandered around aimlessly. To- 
ward mid-afternoon she saw Cary Darrow 
going out in a motor boat, and the swift 
desire to talk to Miss May sent her down 
the road toward the Darrow home. 

Its broad galleries, built like so many 
of the Maryland houses, seemed to wel- 
come her with friendly expansiveness. No 
one answered her summons on the knocker, 
and she made her way through the wide, 
shabby hall toward the kitchen, from 
whence came the only sound. She opened 
the door to find Miss May and Beatrice 
Mary, a great black hulk of a woman, put- 
ting paraffin covers on jars of strawberry 
jam. In the peaceful homeliness of the 
scene she found a rest that she had not ex- 
pected. 

Not until Miss May had taken her into 
the big dining-room with its worn rug, its 
thinned silver, and its hopelessly out-of- 


. date crystal and they sat at tea over wafery 


sandwiches of the new jam, did she go 
back to her own affairs. Then, for the third 
time in a day, she spoke of her engage- 
ment. Miss May studied her with keen, 
shrewd eyes where the kindliness was so like 
to Cary’s. “What does Lucia say?” she 
asked. 

“She thinks it’s awful,” Natalie con- 
fessed. “Do you?” 

“Tt’s your own affair. I hope he’s a 
gentleman, Natalie.” 

“Isn't that just like Anne Arundel 
County?” Natalie tried to laugh. “That’s 
all you ever ask about a man, isn’t it?” 

“That’s all one needs ask,” said Miss 
May. “Does Lucia know him?” 

“Yes.” 

She poured herself a third cup of tea 
from the battered silver pot. “You don't 
want to forget, Natalie,” she said, “that 
your aunt Lucia loves you very dearly. I 
don’t believe your mother could care more 
for you than she does. When she was a 
little girl she used to worship your father 
the same way. John Calvert was sun and 
moon and stars to her. When he married, 
she thought she'd nothing to live for. When 
he died, she knew just why she’d lived. 
She’s taken care of you better than any 
mother in the tidewater. I think that every- 
thing she’s done since she brought you here, 
she’s done for you. I want you to re- 
member that, Natalie, when you're judging 
her. Tell her,’ she said as Natalie rose 
to go, half-wondering why Miss May had 
rushed into championship of Lucia, “that 
I'll be over to see her tomorrow.” 


ATALIE thought to escape herself by 
N activity the next day. She drove 

feverishly through the morning, at- 
tached herself to a party at the yacht club, 
and did not return home until late in the 
afternoon. As she passed the library she 
heard Miss May’s voice. “You must tell 
her, Lucia,” she was saying. “There’s no 
other way.” 

[Continued on page 37} 
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_ Oh, the Joy of 
| Rested Feet ! 


How it vitalizes your entire person- 
ality; adds to your stock of patience; 
makes you bright, fresh, happy. | 


Dr Gdison 


(ast0N Sx0E 


**The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 
has worked wonders for thousands of 
teachers, houseworkers, girls and all 
women who must be on their feet a 
good share of each day. 
| Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes have soft 
ai insoles of live wool felt 
which relieve the jolts of walking. 
This cushion, on which the sole of 
the foot rests in perfect ease, permits 
full blood circulation and relieves the 
pressure on sensitive foot nerves and 
joints. No “breaking in” required. 
And yet the Dr. Edison’s are good 
looking shoes. Tht graceful, trim 
arch and excellent finish are excep- 
tional for comfort shoes. 

Write us today for the Book of Styles and name oy 
lealer nearest you. 


UTZ 3. DUNN Co. 
Makers of 

sepia Shoes of Quality” forWomen 
140 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Bringing 8 yards 
\ a D ; : of finely - woven 
td e 4 washable silk 
" PB Eg : : ™ lingerie tape 
with bodkin 
all ready for 
running 
choice of pink 
or blue in deli- 
cate shades 
S5e postpaid. 
Just oneot 
hundreds of 
equallyattrac- 
tive things 
= shown in our 
catalog of 








Gifts for every member of the famfly and for every 

gift occasion. Select from our catalog and make 

your Christmas shopping a pleasure. Send for it 

today. Look for the POHLSON things in stores 
| and gift shops of your town. 


| POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. M., Pawtucket, R. I. 





for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. 
| Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that va- 
porizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual- 





ities make it a reliable protection when these diseases 
are epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 
Creso ene has been recommended and used for the past 
42 years. The ton efit or ved from it is unquestionable 


Sold by d for descriptive booklet 14- 
THE VAPO-CR OLENE'C CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New 
ork or Leming-Miles Bidg., Montreal Canada. 





















Send for free bird book, “Cana- 
ries for Pleasure and Profit.” 
Gives valuable information 
about breeding, training, rear- 
ing, feeding, care and full de- 
scription of canaries. Written 
by an expert. Sent free together 
with samples of West's Quality Bird Foods on 
receipt of 10 cents stamps to cover mailing costs. 
MAGNESIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department 19, Milwaukee, Wis. 


omamem West's Quality Bird Foods 








MAIN STREET, TEENY TOW 


By MEL CUMMIN 
Another corner of Teeny Town will appear in the December McCALL'’S) 
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How to Obtain 
New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 
If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The McCall 
Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest 
Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing 
the price stated hereunder in stamps or money order. Branch 
Offices, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl., 140 Second St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond 
St., Toronto, Canada. 


No Cts No. Cts. | No. Cts. 
2250 2309 ] 2368 . 
2251 2310 4 2369 
2252 2311 2370 
2253 ' 2312 45 2371 } 
2254 2313 2372 
2255 2314 2373 
2256 2315 2374 $ 
225 2316 4 2375 45 
2258 231 2376 4 
2259 2318 ) 2377 0 
2260 2319 2378 
2261 2320 2379 ) 
2262 2321 2380 ) 
2263 232 2381 
2264 2323 2382 ( 
2265 2324 2383 $ 
2266 2325 2384 ) 
2267 2326 2385 0 
2268 232 2386 15 
2269 2328 2387 ‘ 
0 2329 2388 
71 2330 2389 
72 233 2390 ) 
3 233 2391 
4 2333 2392 
2275 2334 2393 ) 
6 2335 2394 $5 
2336 395 $ 
R 233 396 
2279 + 2338 2397 i 
2280 ' 2339 2398 +5 
2281 ‘ 2340 2399 0 
2282 2341 2400 $5 
2283 ' 2342 2401 $5 
2284 ; 2343 2402 . 30 
2285 ' 2344 2403 5 
2286 2345 2404 $5 
2287 2346 2405 $1) 
2288 ; 2347 2406 45 
2289 2348 ' 2407 4 
290 2349 2408 5 
2291 ; 2350 10 2409 0 
2292 ; 351 2410 10 
2293 ; 2352 2411 30 
2294 2353 2412 5 
2295 2354 2413 
2296 2355 2414 
97 35 ; 2415 
2298 2357 2416 
2299 358 2417 
2300 2359 % 2418 
2301 2360 2419 ‘ 
2302 2361 ‘ 2420 1) 
2303 2362 2421 
2304 2363 ! 2422 
2305 ‘ 2364 ) 2423 aC | 
2306 ‘ 2365 $5 2424 . 2 
2307 ; 2366 0 2425 4( 
2308 ; 2367 | 
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“Its Awfully Smart — 


Did You Really 


Make It Yourself ?” 


“Indeed I did,” answers Miss Lester. “And it’s my 
first successful piece of home-dressmaking!” 


“T used to try to make clothes with the old kind of 
pattern—but the clothes always said ‘home-made’ the 
minute I put them on!” 


“This dress was made with one of those New McCall 
Patterns that have all the directions printed right on the 
Pattern itself—and you see for yourself what a wonder- 
ful success it is!” 


One reason why clothes made with the old kind of pat- 
tern lacked smartness and good fit was that the edge— 
which was the outer cutting-line—was inaccurate. Also, 
one never knew what all those funny shaped holes in the 
pattern really meant. 


With the New McCall “Printed” Pattern, the cutting 
lines, so important for style and fit, are printed on the 
pattern with absolute accuracy and the meaning and pur- 
pose of every line is printed in plain English, right on 
the pattern. , 

With this new pattern, you will find it easy to make 
clothes whose smartness will be admired. 


At leading department stores everywhere. 


The illustration below shows the remark- 
able simplicity of the New McCall “Printed” 
Pattern. All directions right before your eyes 
as you work. The newest fashions are to be 
had in McCall “Printed” Patterns as soon as 
they are produced by the leading designers of 
New York and Paris. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 West 37th Street New York City 






































M°SCALL PATTERN 


“it’s printed” 
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Send 10 Cents ford &P Coats 
Sewing Book*10 for Childrens Clothes - 


(Sample Page 
from Book 10) 










































































A One-Piece Petticoat 


T’S comfort that counts most in children’s 
| clothes— especially their underclothes. 

They ought not to draw or bind anywhere, 
that’s why the petticoat that hangs from the 
shoulders is preferable to the old-fashioned 
petticoats with their fitted waists and heavy 
gathered-on skirts. There is something else 
in the favor of the Gertrude petticoat on this 
page—it’s cut in just one piece. 





Cutting: Make a pattern as in diagram, 
Fig. 1. From A to E is twenty-nine and one- 
half inches; from E to B, twenty-eight and 
one-half inches; from G to E, three and one- 
half inches; from E to I, three inches; from 
G to H, two and three-quarter inches; from 
C to Q and from D to R, one and one-half 
inches; from Q to K and from N to R, twenty- 
one and one-half inches; from K to L and 
from N to O, one and one-half inches and 
from L to M and from P to O, three inches. 
Points E-F mark the top of the shoulder. 


7 OUR children’s clothes 
will cost less, be more be- 
coming, and wear twice as 
long if you make them at 
| home. 

|  TheJ.&P. Coats Sewing Book 
No. 10 shows just how to cut 
out and finish the most attractive 
garments for boys anid girls, with 
diagramsand detailed descriptions 
so simple and clear that any wom- 
an can make them successfully. 


Most of them can be made 
without patterns from short 
lengths of materials or cut out of 
clothes discarded by the grown- 


Sewing on Lace: Lay the lace i 
on the right side of the goods be of the family. 


and stitch, as in Fig. 2. Roll All the details of finishing—the 


the edge of the goods and, on little touches that make chil- 


the wrong side, stitch a second . a oe 
time, as in Fig, 3. Machine made lace has a dren's clothes really individual 


gather thread woven in the top. See Fig. 5. _ i 
In sewing on lace by hand, roll the edge of the and amar “Bre explained fully. 


goods and whip on the lace with over and over The table of contents will show 


“gs me, as in Fig. 4. ; you at a glance what a treasure 
PR Ree Se eo oe COs Ree Be sure the lace which you select is soft and j f help this book is— 
ae will not irritate the child’s skin. Hand made 10uUse O elpt 1S is~—every 
i -P ' lace, as the filet crochet shown on the petticoat, mother will want it. 
ds { = 1 is better than a harsh machine made lace. : 

1 pe If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
Finishing the Bottbm of the Petticoat: If you us ten cents for J. & P. Coats Sewing 

a) are making a plain hem, turn off a seam at the Book No. 10. 
bottom and run in a gather thread. Then turn 


na the hem and draw up the gather thread, until 
Bey FTI | THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 





The Seams: Take up a dart on the 
shoulder, as described in making the 
apron on the opposite page. In such 
materials as nainsook or long cloth, a 
French seam at the underarm gives a 
neat finish. French seams are described 
on page 5. 














the top of the hem is the size of the outside. 
At all points in the hem, the fullness should be Vis Deparment 4 








315 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Sa Ea adjusted to run straight up and down. Press the 
By Sd SFY | hem and stitch it by machine, hand fell as de- 
LPH REGS HY scribed on page 4, or feather stitch it in place. 


SAAS See page 19. 





























Scalloping the Lower Edge: Cut off the hem, 
fold the petticoat in half, keeping the lower edges 
rTP? TO A even; fold it again in quarters and again in 

35} 2 eighths. Lay the petticoat on a piece of paper 

al? r Nae ZZ and trace the shape of the bottom and sides as it 

CaS is folded. Cut out this paper pattern, fold it in 
A Nel X SS cE oh half and then in half again, and at the bottom 

fr cog. loll tht)| &4 = \ shape one-half of a scallop. When opened, there 

Oty will be two scallops. Use this pattern in marking 
1} the scallops on the petticoat. Cut the facing the 
} same shape as the lower edge of the petticoa/// 
and stitch as in stitching facing on page 8. / 
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The loveliest Nails 


—just a matter of knowing how 


The secret of having beautiful hands lies in knowing the difference 
between the right and the wrong kind of care of the cuticle 


3 






Photo by Baron de Meyer 


Mary Nash posed for this photographic study of her lovely 
hands, She says: “I don't see how I ever tolerated having my 
cuticle cut, Cutex is so easy to use, $0 quick, and makes my nails 
look so much better.” 


tat be \ 


Cutting ruins the cuticle, 
Makes it rough and 
ragged, 


NYBODY can have lovely nails — because 

lovely nails are chiefly a matter of grooming. 

Just a little systematic care of the right kind can 

actually create beauty—even when nature has de- 
nied it. 

No matter how careful you are when you cut the 
cuticle, you can hardly avoid cutting through to the 
sensitive living part. Just because it is so sensitive 
nature immediately begins to build up new tissue to 
protect it. This is tougher than the rest of the skin, 
and so it gives the nail rim that ragged, uneven look. 


The right way to care for the cuticle 
When the cuticle grows over the nails it must be re- 
moved. You can do it easily, quickly, harmlessly 
with Cutex Cuticle Remover. Apply it about the 
base of the nails with an orange stick, and then rinse. 
When drying push back the cuticle with the towel. 
All the hard dry edges will simply wipe away, leaving 
the skin even, thin and transparent, as healthy cuti- 
cle should be. 

For pearly nail tips use Cutex Nail White, 
squeezing just a tiny bit under the nails from the 
pointed tip of the tube. 

For the gleaming lustre that marks the perfect manicure, 
select one of the five Cutex Polishes—the new, marvelous 
Liquid Polish, or the Paste, Powder, Cake or Stick, all of 
which are quick, lasting and give the brilliance prescribed 
by gocd taste. 

Cutex sets come in three sizes: the ¢*Compact’’ at 6oc., 
the «“Traveling,’’ at $1.50, and the «*Boudoir,’’ at $3.00. 
Each of the Cutex preparations comes separately at 3 5c. 
At all drug and department stores in the United States and 
Canada, and in all chemist shops in England. 


Marvelous new Liquid Polish added to 
Introductory Set! Set now only 15c. 


A tample of the marvelous new polish that gives an instan- 
taneous shine—lasting and brilliant—without buffing, has 
been added to the Introductory Set. It also contains samples 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex Nail White and Cutex 
Powder Polish—enough of everything for six com- 
plete manicures. Send for it today—now only 1 sc 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City, or, if you live in Canada, 
Dept. 1011, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal, 










———— 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


a eienniannd 


Send 1§ cents and get this 
Introductory Set—enough 
for six manicures 


Northam Warren, 
Dept. ro18, 114 West 17th Street, 


New York City. ‘ 
t . 
| Name—— — 
ae | 


City and State— 
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When You Gild the Lily 


By Suzanne Sheldon 


IE art of the painter is judged by his 
cleverness in imitating nature. Green 
clouds or purple foliage do not de- 
light us (unless we lean strongly to 
the Cubist or Futurist school.) Our favorite 
landscapes are, almost invariably, natural 
landscapes transferred to canvas. 

And yet women who admire faithful- 
ness to nature in the work of the artist, 
will endeavor to improve upon nature in 
the practise of the humble art of making- 
up! 

I know one girl, for example, who is 
always bemoaning the fact that nature gave 
her too little nose and too full lips; and 
yet, after a careful toilette, she appears 
with the for- 
mer powdered 
to a marsh- 
mallow - like 
whiteness, 
and the latter 
a bright and 
vivid red— 
emphasizing 
the contrast 
between her 
two worst 
features. 

Powder 
should be 
taken—as 
other good 
things of this 
world — with 
moderation. 
And lipsticks 
—well, if you 
must use 
them (and 
most of us 
think that we 
must!) do it 
not only with 
your eyes but 
with your 
mouth, as 
well, wide 











open. For if ? 
you use the 

wrong shade, 

or too much xr. 

of even the po Le 


right shade, 

you will make 

the teeth appear yellow by contrast, and the 
inside of the mouth too pale. 

First choose the right shade, the natural 
tint, but deeper. Then when you put on 
the cosmetic, blend it with the natural color 
of the under part of the lips. And smile 
to yourself in the glass while you are doing 
it, in order to gain an idea of the result. 

As with the lipstick, so with the—now 
rather rare—practise of adding to the store 
of hair with which Nature has endowed 
you. Wearing artificial hair becomingly is 
generally a question of choosing the right 
shade and the right quality. As we grow 
older the hair changes in color. It first 
grows darker (note the number of blond 
heads that turn a light brown after early 
girlhood) and then, as we approach the 
years of decreased pigmentation, the hair 
loses color. The next step is graying locks. 

As a rule it is toward middle life that 
women need extra hair. It is often neces- 
sary to enable one to keep the hair tidy, 
or to wear a modish hat, properly poised. 
These are both good excuses. But, in order- 
ing it, some women ignore the color the 
hair is at the moment and choose a shade 
they fancy as that of their youth. To be 
in harmony, the hair should never be 
“younger” than the face, or a shade out of 
keeping with the general pigmentation of 
the skin and eyes. 

If there is some gray in the natural hair, 
it is a safe rule to have a little extra in the 
extra hair. Most artificial gray hair is 
bleached, or treated in some way which 
makes it break or fall away easily. There- 
fore, a transformation or any piece of extra 
hair will grow less gray even more rapidly 
than the natural hair turns toward the 
gray. 

Extra hair is a high-priced proposition 
that will make a dent in the dress allowance. 
It is far more economical to take such care 
of the scalp as never to need it. You must 
buy first-class hair and renew it at fairly 
frequent intervals. The artificial hair should 
match the growing hair in quality as well 
as in color; and the finer the hair, the more 
difficult it is to match and the higher the 
price. Gray hair of good quality is always 
expensive, and for that reason hair dealers 
who consider their profit are not over- 
anxious to urge a lavish use of it. 

Artificial hair must be well cared for, as 
it lacks the natural oil supply. Even if the 
original quality is good, it will become 
faded with time. Perspiration also affects 
the color. These are points to be con- 
sidered when a woman decides that she 
must adopt some extra hair. 

So much for a faithful following out of 
Nature’s own color-scheme. 





et: - 


Sometimes, of course, one feels that 
Nature has not been entirely wise in her 
choice of pigments. And in such cases, I 
do not think that a change of one’s natural 
coloring is necessarily an artistic sin. 

I do not, for example, think that a 
red-haired woman should suffer with 
absolutely colorless eyelashes and brows. 
But neither do I think she looks well with 
black ones. In the most perfect examples 
of blond- or Titian-haired women, we find 
the brows and lashes deeper in color than 
the hair, but after the same general tone. If 
you cannot produce that, shun artificiality. 

It may seem a far cry from the art of 
making-up to the art of dressing, but both 
things, after 
all, play im- 
portant parts 
in producing 
the well- 
kempt, well- 
groomed ap- 
pearance that 
all women 
covet. And 
fashions, 
after all, de- 
termine to a 
great extent 
what ones of 
a woman’s 
natural 
charms shall 
be most em- 
phasized. 

Take, for 
example, that 
much-ma- 
ligned mod- 
ern invention 
—the short 
skirt. If you 
were old 
enough to re- 
member the 
numbing and 
aging effect 
the constant 
use of long 
skirts had on 
generations of 
women, you 
will realize 
that the short 
skirt has been a wonderful factor in im- 
proving the walk and the carriage. Wear- 
ing a short skirt, a woman naturally holds 
her head up and her shoulders back and 
down. Until woman adopted a short skirt, 
she thought toeing-in the proper feminine 
way of walking; now she keeps her feet 
parallel, the correct way. The short skirt 
has had a rejuvenating effect on the entire 
silhouette; that is the reason why the tall 
woman as well as the short woman, and 
even the stout woman, looks well in it. 

The very short sleeve worn in the glar- 
ing light of day not only exposes lovely 
arms, but it produces them. You must 
have a really good figure to put aside 
corsets, or to look well in the lightly boned 
ones generally worn now. The present 
fashions have obliterated many unlovely 
conditions of the figure that we used to 
think necessary with middle-age. 

There are certainly more good-looking 
women today than seems formerly to have 
been the case. Women lead more active 
and intelligently planned lives, a fact in it- 
self a great extender of good looks. The 
period of physical attractiveness is certainly 
longer than it used to be. The standard of 
dressing and its accompaniment, good 
grooming, is much higher and more gener- 
ally followed. Women realize that the most 
fashionable and expensive clothes will not 
produce the desired appearance, if the body 
is neglected. 

I came down in the bus the other day 
with an interesting family group that 
pointed this moral. The man had that well- 
set-up look that characterizes the young 
American business man. The two children 
were well-mannered, suitably dressed and 
looked as if perfectly cared for. The family 
standards were evidently correct, but the 
young mother fell away from them in her 
own appearance. Her clothes, as such, 
would pass scrutiny, but her hair scraggled 
about her neck, her veil fastened with un- 
tidy ends, and her shoulders looked tired. 
They had probably got tired lifting per- 
suasive and loving babies, but she should 
have straightened them before the droop 
became fixed. 

Beauty in itself, of course, is a great gift. 
But many a homely woman, by making the 
most of her best points, has succeeded in 
making herself attractive. Perhaps the only 
more valuable recipe for success in making 
oneself lovely than that of making the best 
of one’s personal appearance, is that encom- 
passed in the time-worn proverb: “Pretty 
is as pretty does.” After all, charming 
manners, a low and pleasant voice, and a 
sweet disposition are as infallible a test 
of a pretty woman as her appearance. 
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Thirty Pieces of Silver 


[Continued from page 32] 
















































“But what’s the use?” Lucia protested. 
“She has made her decision. There’s no 
sense in battling it. But, oh, May, isn’t 
it awful? And the worst of it is that I 
feel so terribly to blame. I’ve sown the 
wind, and I’m reaping the whirlwind. I 
see it all, and I’m powerless.” 

“But you aren’t,” Miss May persisted. | 
“If you don’t believe in Natalie’s better 
self, I do. But I can’t go to her—lI can't 
tell her, Lucia. You must.” 

The girl heard a movement as if pre- 
saging Miss May’s departure and she slip- 
ped down the hall and up to her room, 
wondering what it was she had been urging 
Lucia to tell. What wind had her aunt sown ? 
At dinner she watched Lucia with in- 
terest. What drama had this serene, poised 
woman played within these walls which had 
Why Have Freckles always sheltered her? What story of hers 

. could have effect on another woman's 
—when they are so easily re- future? Watching, she seemed to see a 
moved? ‘Try the following gulf yawning between Brice Maddock and 
treatment: | his wife, a chasm bridged only by the fault- 

Apply a small portion of Stillman’s | Jessness of Lucia’s courtesy. Was that, and 

Freckle Cream when retiring. Do | # . 

not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash | that only, what she would give Henry 

Conttiuse steer the excons ena tee | Ferris? And did he ask more than that of 

freckles entirely disappear. | her? The problem wearied her and she 
Start to-night—after two or three ap- hurried out of the house, seeking softer 


plications you will see results. atmosphere in the May night. 
After years of research specialists t 
have created this delightful, harm- — . P 
less cream which leaves the skin UCIA, her white gown and scarf floating 
without a blemish. If your druggist around her so that she looked like a 
hasn't it, write us direct. soc per jar. great night moth, followed her down 

Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c the garden steps and came to her on the 

Stillman’s Rouge - - Sc hs he lilies. They sat a little 

Stiliman's Tooth Peste - 25c bench among the lilies. ney sat a little 
At Dray Stores everywhere. Money refund while in a silence pregnant with turmoil. 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet The Cis ce > ate roice ¢ 
Wouldes Thos be Feist” for nelnfel benete Then Lucia spoke, her modulated voice a 
hints. little lower than usual, and directed not 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY at Natalie but at some target in the 
Dept. 4. Aurora, Illinois dark. 

“T believe,” she said, “that any girl who 
| marries for anything but love should know 
just what she faces. I am going to tell 
you what only one other human being 
knows of me. I did not love Brice Mad- 
dock. I have never loved him. I never 
shall. I married him for the reason you are 
marrying Henry Ferris. I was poor, desper- 
ately poor, and even more desperately 
proud. I wanted ease, and comfort and 
assurance. I wanted the chance to raise 
you so that nothing mean, nothing sordid 
should ever enter into your life. I wanted 
Superfluous HAIR to save you from the thing which tainted 

























































































me.” She shuddered as if in some hidden 

DESTROYED horror of herself. “It goes with me day by 
when ZIP is used 75 ofr F hecaues ITS 0 day. I cannot forget it. I sold myself. I 
‘gm sold the divinity in me, for that is what a 


woman does when she marries for anything 
“ZIP is indeed the \ but love. And hour after hour I hear the 


: - gait. , : ‘ - I want to send you, with my compliments, a trial bottle of 
only actual hair (. : jingling of the thirty pieces of silver which 


Tne the world gave me for the betrayal. Oh, MAVIS perfume, the perfume that cost 20 years of effort 
Faithfully ; Natalie, Natalie, can’t I save you from and $100,000 before, in a single shimmery drop, the ideal 

-Margaret Irv , that ?” fragrance that had been sought through the ages was realized. 
Sill. berealecs Natalie had the feeling that it was not 
less, fragrant. Praised Lucia, but the ghost of Lucia which pleaded Medals, diplomas, awards for merit, have come in profusion since 
RT gg SP with her. The shock of the revelation ‘ : istibl il git fi : d d. Th h 
Tot eg ies numbed her The thought of herself my irresistible toilet creations were first introduced, ey have 
ills. dintroving .hiis ze marrying for power and place had seemed elevated me to leadership, not only as a perfumer, but as a chemist. 
gene but a bargain with life. The thought of And only as such can I guarantee the superlative quality of my 
AT YOUR DEALER ot Lucia’s bartering seemed sacrilege. In . 
direct by mail. Writs . swift recollection, she summoned in review preparations. 
for FREE Ilustr | panoramic pictures of her aunt’s life. See- 


fog them in the light of this knowledge, she But to me all these honors are but bits of metal, specimens of the 


peered down into the unhappiness of her engraver’s art, when compared with my real reward— 
existence. It was torture for one of the 





Book A Talk n 
Superfluous Hair (i 
call at my office tc 
have FREE DEMON Wylie clan, high-strung with pride, to ad- 


STRATION. Avoid © pepe.s ’ Fifth Av mit failure. Suddenly she saw that all 
Imitations (EW YORK CIT Brice Maddock’s wealth only intensified 


The endorsement of millions of discriminating women who 
last year bought 26,000,000 packages of my preparations. 

























































—— his wife’s remorse. Would Henry Ferris’ But I want every woman to share in my reward. I want every 
| ea be ney » jingling of = yar gl — woman to have, with my compliments, a bottle of the costly 
> akin cold hand. : 
An Easy Way to “Did you love pe ayy bine ‘a fees Sian | fragrance—as sweet as a flower, yet subtle as incense—that per- 
Remove Dandruff | “Only you,” said Lucia Maddock. fumes all of my irresistible MAVIS toilet preparations—each one 
| . . . . 
: zh, . of which combines the rarest perfume and the purest ingredients, 
If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, glossy, E immensity of the older woman’s fully blended d l di : by chemi th 
silky hair, do by all means get rid of dand- love for her, held through the years, carefully blen under my personal direction, by chernists whose 
pa Pe eo a ay ee lifted over the girl like a tide. In the art has been handed down to them for generations. 
wal ta Sos pil rush of it she saw herself vain, petty, sordid. _— 
. : , petty 
| The best way to get rid of dandruff is to Lucia had justification, she told herself 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little angrily, for her sin of barter. Lucia had 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use a th h h If. 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in sacrifice or some one other than herse 
gently with the finger tips. She, Natalie Wylie, was about to sell her- 
By morning, most, if not all, of your dand- prods - gr nod yw by haga 
ruff will be gone, and three or four more | or luxury. P ot S oode a “ Sart ‘ ” 
applications should completely remove every cant do it,” she cried. “T won't do it!” Irresistibly Different 
sign and trace of it. ei Lucia’s hand tightened over her own, Telos Powder . . $ 25 
You will find, too, that all itching of the and Lucia’s cold kiss came on her cheek. Face Powder a 50 
| scalp will stop, and your hair will look and “Tt isn’t all in vain, then,” she said. She Patties 1.00 
feel a hundred times better. You can get rose from the bench, and went toward the a... ... 50 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- steps. Brice Maddock was standing be- Toil 7, tae. a+ 8 100 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. Sot Sa: leila oulet ae) ae v 
tween the marble sentries, waiting for her. Cold Cream 50 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. | They moved away together in the gray Vanishing Cream . . 50 
L tigen UES THe ae moonlight. Sachet 1.25 
+ , Natalie sat in the garden, with the scent Lip Sticks . wie 25 
[7 - a . / of rose and lily and honeysuckle drifting Seease sag See "50 
N BW Yy VA I Tt O over her. After a little while she heard Orllemine ...- 
LG BT Pl A NO Lucia playing. She thought that she lin- Also Creator of the famous 
4 \ J gered to listen the better to the old melo- La Boheme and Mai d’ Or 
—— dies, but when she heard the steady rhythm reparations. 
: prep 
2,69, per cent by boving of a motor boat on the river, she knew that 
pikber FROM F CTOR she was waiting in the hope that Cary . AVIS 7 
h 8 Lt askect teen ae 5 2 » f } VIS toilet 
wer yaranteg, on + Darrow would come back. In the thought Do not deny yourself the delights of pl q ee * 
Fersation for high gualey gd fae of what his coming would mean to her she creations. Tear out the coupon and sen 7 “ ¥v. VIVAUDOU 
ee. . felt a great pity for the woman who played Vivaudou, Times Building, New York City, bata Pi 10M TimesBldg., N.Y 
The Beck of Gemptetetatee- for Brice Maddock. Down in the peace of 15¢ to cover mailing packing, etc., and receive a “ a ochetetet let dale 
om NT2, Wing Plano oe Fazer in gout = \ the garden the music smote the soft air generous bottle of that irresistible MAVIS perfume Z reward. Am enclosing 15c 
for valuable NEW BOOK of Complete Infor- “ | with a hardness which sounded like the —the $100,000 drop. 7 _tocover mailing, packing, etc., 
mation about Pianos-FREE. Learn how to T. : . ? Ps of the generous trial bottle of your 
judge quality, tone, finish of any piano, See Q clang of metal on metal. Natalie wondered Pa famous MAV'S Perfume, which y< 
the WING stands. orer quality test. a ° ° ‘ ° ‘ Dae ’ i you 
Rasy tonges.. Ble or arite ¢ today for Weeks Jrial if Lucia would hear it like that to the end yl are to send me at once. 
Beka ine Nisan owe | Brerrene [L (eleons Jria of her days VIVAUDOU ame 
ve \ se. ys. 7 sa 
WING & SON Est. 1868) y PARIS a en ae Pcs No.______ Cty and Staz=. — 
Dept.6 13 9th Avenue & 13th Street New York 


























Puffed Rice 


the supreme breakfast dainty 


Two Daily Joys 
That one man brought to millions 


Prof. A. P. Anderson invented Puffed Grains. The 
grains are shot from guns. Over 100 million steam 


explosions are caused in every kernel. 


Every food cell is exploded. Digestion is made easy 
and complete. The grains are puffed to flimsy bubbles, 
eight times normal size. They are made enticing, both 
in texture and in taste. 

Now millions of mothers supply their children whole- 


Millions of children 
And they 


grain foods in this delightful form. 
revel in them, morning, noon and night. 
are better fed, 


No other cereal food compares with Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. No other is so fitted to digest. 


Serve both kinds, for each has its own delights. 


Serve in plenty, for these are premier foods. 


Serve at all hours, for they easily digest. 


Puffed Wheat 


8 times normal size 


Puffed Rice 


Pufted to flimsy bubbles 





Puffed wheat in milk at night 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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When Knighthood 
Was in Dutch 


[Continued from page 16] 


“You is foolish as you looks, Lancelot. 
Don’ you reckon Agnis Grubb is gwine be 
there ?” 

“Uh-huh! 
ain’t gwine.” 

“Huh! Brains is one thing you ain't 
got none of, Lancelot.” 

“She woul’n’t have nothin’ to do with 
me at no ball.” 


Tha’s how come I to say I 


Tedium grinned. “That proves you 
don’ know nothin’. Or even less’n that, 
Lancelot. On account this bein’ a mas- 


terade ball, she ain’t gwine know you is 
you.” 

“IT means this—”’ Tedium leaned for- 
ward earnestly. “Ev’ybody is gwine in 
coschume, an’ ev’ybody is gwine be masked. 
Mo’ so than that—they ain't nobody gwine 
know who nobody else is—onless they 
knows!” 

“Veh? Yeh?” 

“Well,” triumphantly, “I is the agent fo’ 
them there coschumes. They is all comin’ 
fum Chicago—each pusson rentin’ one fo’ 
the occasion. An’ I is fu’nishin’ all the 
coschumes fo’ all the impawtant cullud 
folks in Bummin’ham—see ?” 

Lancelot shook his head. “Not hahdly.” 

“Boy—when the good Lawd dished out 
brains you wa’n’t nowheres nigh, was you? 
What I is drivin’ at is this: I b’lieves if’n 
Agnis got her a good chance, she’d sho’ 
nuff like to make up with you. An’I c’n 
tell you in adwance what Agnis is goin’ 
dressed as!” 

Gradually the import of Tedium’s words 
seeped into Lancelot’s cranium. He clutched 
Tedium’s hand. 

“Hot dam! Boy—good sense is the 
on’y thing you ain’t got nothin’ else but!” 
V 

T was obvious that Exotic Hines was 

not keen about being overheard. He 

drew Tedium into a corner of the little 
ice-cream shop and whispered solemnly, 
“You owes me a heap of money, Tedium.” 

“Uh-huh, Exotic! Owin’ you money 
means you is got good s’curity of mine.” 

“That ain’t neither there n’r elsewhere, 
Brother Crabtree. Pint is, I c’n close you 
outen this business anytime I craves to, 
cain’t I?” 

“You said a mouthful, Exotic. Who 
you wants me to commit murder on now?” 

Mr. Hines appeared offended. “Not 
nothin’ like’n to that, Brother Crabtree. I 
comes to ast you a li’l favor. It’s this—” 
Exotic hesitated for the fractional part of 
a second: “You is agentin’ the coschumes 
fo’ this heah Cha’ity Ball, ain’t you?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“An’ you knows what each pusson is 
gwine as?” 

“T ain’t said I does.” 

“An’ you ain’t said you ain’t.” 

“T ain’t said nothin’.” 

“Well,” peevedly, “does you does or 
does you don’t?” 

“Puttin’ it thataway—I reckon I does 
does.” 

“Well, what I desiahs to know, Brother 
Crabtree,” and Exotic laid an affectionate 
hand on Tedium’s shoulder: “what disguise 
might Brother Lancelot Marrow be goin’ 
as?” 

“Hmm! My agentin’ fo’ sech things as 
this, Brother Hines, is done confidential—” 

There was a steely hint of menace in 
Exotic’s tones. “Better tell me.” 

And Tedium told. “Brother Lancelot 
Marrow is gwine as a knight,” said he. 

A triumphant smile flickered in Exotic’s 
eyes. “An’ what Sis Agnis Grubb is gwine 
as?” 

“Reckon she'll be Lil Bo-Peep.” 

“Lil Bo-Peep, eh?” 

Tedium was all for business. “Does you 
wish I should order you a _ coschume, 
Brother Hines?” 

“Ise gwine as two things, Brother Crab- 
tree—an’ I don’ want a word said bouten 
it to nobody. Fust off, I wants a bandit 
costume.” 

“You is gwine as him?” 

“Uh-huh!” with dignity. “Also I de- 
siahs you should order me out a knight’s 
suit jes’ prezac’ly like the one you has 
ordered fo’ Brother Lancelot Marrow—” 

Tedium’s eyes narrowed speculatively. 
“T see. . . You is jes’ about the same 
size as Lancelot—an’ you talks like 
ie fa ote. oe 

And after Exotic Hines had departed, 
Tedium completed his thought and _ his 
sentence: “Also, Brother Hines, you is 
aimin’ to put sumthin’ over on Lancelot 
You is plannin’ sech, Brother Hines—ies’ 
as sho'ly as eels wiggle.” 

The costumes arrived from Chicago and 
were tried on by the prospective maskers 
under veil of strictest secrecy. Tedium 
superintended Lancelot’s fitting and en- 
thused over the result. 

“You looks plump elegant, “anceiot. 
You is gwine make yo’se’f a tremenjous 
hit.” 


“Ain’t on’y one pusson I is intrusted in 
hittin’. Tha’s Agnis Grubb.” 

“Uh-huh! She sho'ly is gwine be swep’ 
outen her feet when she sees you in them 
coschume.” 

_Lancelot whispered, “What Agnis is 
goin’ as?” 

Tedium shook his head. “I agents con- 
fidential, Lancelot—an’ I is a hones’ man. 
I can’t give nobody away.” 

“But you done said—” 

“T says now, buddy—if’n I was you I'd 
soht of show a heap of gals a good time; 
but if’n I was rilly cravin’ to make up with 
a suttin’ young lady we both knows, I'd 
kinder make out like I was crazy bouten 
her which is gwine be dressed as Lil Bo- 
Peep!” 

“Hah!” ejaculated Lancelot triumph- 
— is gwine be Lil Bo-Peep, 
eh?” 

“T ain’t said so positive.” 

“Well—” Lancelot chuckled, and nudged 
the discreet Tedium in the short ribs— 
“you is said a-plenty, Tedium. An’ I 
tells you, anyway, Lil Bo-Peeps is the 
fondest wimmin I is of!” 

VI 

HE weather on the fateful tenth of 

June was perfect. The terrific heat 

wave with which May was ushered 
out and June introduced, had been sup- 
planted by a spell of early summer coolness 
which promised comfort to the more 
heavily costumed maskers at the Greatest 
and Most Annual Charity Ball. 

Exotic spent the day in deep thought. 
His wrinkled brow gave evidence of the 
Machiavellian plan which his brain was 
hatching. Once he strolled into the ladies’ 
boudoir of his establishment and chatted 
pointedly with Agnis Grubb. 

The interview did not elate him. The 
words uttered by Miss Grubb were far 
from complimentary to Lancelot Marrow, 
but Exotic knew that they were mere words 
masking a™“passionate adoration of the ice- 
vending gentleman. 

He left his shop and strolled southward 
to the end of the South Highlands car line. 
From there he struck up Seventeenth 
avenue and thence through the underbrush 
of Red Mountain to a big boulder atop that 
overlarge hill. 

Exotic turned the plan over and over 
in his mind. He laid it upoa the mental 
operating table and dissected it. There was 
not a flaw. It was based upon the promise 
that the amatory relations between Lancelot 
and Agnis were at a point where a sugges- 
tion in either direction could heal or ruin 
irrevocably. Left alone, he knew that the 
forthcoming festal occasion would result in 
a reconciliation and lead to matrimony— 
which meant that Agnis Grubb would cease 
to be connected with the photographic shop 
of Mr. Hines, and that there would be a 
consequent and immediate drop in business 
—and prosperity. 

On the other hand he realized that 
while Agnis was going to the ball with 
every intention of straightening matters out, 
the least unresponsiveness or brusqueness 
on the part of Lancelot would arouse in her 
breast a fury unquenchable. . . . And 
Exotic fully intended that Agnis Grubb was 
to become disgusted with Lancelot that night. 

Exotic knew that Lancelot was attend- 
ing the ball clothed in a suit of armor. And 
he had several times taken pains to inform 
Agnis of the nature of Lancelot’s. costume. 
But he had not bothered to tell her that 
when the ball commenced, he, too, would 
be clad in armor. And he, knowing that 
Agnis was attending as Little Bo-Peep, in- 
tended to make a dead set for that lady. 
She would think he was Lancelot—and he 
would allow her to think so. He would 
make ardent love to her. 

It was not a nice plan: it was not at 
all sportsmanlike. 

For Exotic schemed to take Agnis for a 
stroll while she still thought he was Lance- 
lot, and then—posing as Lancelot—he in- 
tended deliberately to inflame the lady’s 
temper. 

Exotic smiled broadly: “Exotic Hines 
—you is got so much brains, you oughter 
be skeered of yo’se’f!” 

VII 
HE lodge rooms of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise blazed 
gloriously. The big chandelier was 
draped impressively with the color emblem 
of the Over The River Burying Society— 
black crépe. Suspended from the ceiling 
were hundreds of silver paper stars em- 
blematic of the scenery in store for the 
fortunate persons whose last rites were to 
be left in the hands of the Society. Not to 
be robbed of the opportunity for advertis- 
ing, the secretary of the organization had 
posted many enticing placards about the 
walls—bait for possible new members: 
[Continued on page 54] 
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Another Mystery Cake 
Can You Name Yt ? 
HE first Royal Mystery Cake Contest created a 
countrywide sensation. Here is another cake even 
more wonderful. Who can give it a name that will do 
justice to its unusual qualities ? 


This cake can be made just right only with Royal Baking 
Powder. Will you make it and name it? 


$500 For The Best Names 


For the name selected as best, we will pay $250. 
| SX6) an @ OL oto 010) 016 MR @ 0D) ue MD (0) 06 mG 0 WmE- 0 016 Gm ob dG 0 Mme) 016) (eon i/o 
will pay $100, $75, $50, and $25 respectively. Any- 
one may enter the contest, but only one name from 


each person will be considered. 


All names must. be received by December 15th. In case of ties, 
the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying 
contestant. Do not send your cake. Simply send the name 
you suggest with your own name and address, to the 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY ie 
131 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK MAKE IT 


Use level measure- 
ments for all materials 


\ cup shortening 4 teaspoons 
1% cupssugar Royal BakingPowder 
grated rind of '4 orange 1 cup milk 
1 egg and 1 yolk 14 squares(1 ¥ oz.) 
2%% cups flour of unsweetened 
4 teaspoon salt chocolate, melted 


Cream shortening, add sugar and grated orange rind. Add 

beaten egg yolks. Sift together flour, salt and Royal Baking 

Powder and add alternately with the milk; lastly fold in one beaten 

egg white. Divide batter into two parts. To one part add the 
chocolate. Put by tablespoonfuls, alternating dark and light batter, 
into three greased layer cake pans. Bake in moderate oven 20 minutes, 


FILLING AND ICING 


3 tablespoons melted butter 1 egg white 2 tablespoons orange juice 
3 cups confectioner’s sugar grated rind of 44 orange and pulp of 1 orange 
3 squares (3 oz.) unsweetened chocolate 


Put butter, sugar, orange juice and rind into bowl. Cut pulp from orange, removing skin and 
seeds, and add. Beat all together until smooth. Fold in beaten egg white. Spread this icing on 
layer used for top of cake. While icing is soft, sprinkle with unsweetened chocolate shaved in fine 
pieces with sharp knife (use 4 square). To remaining icing add 244 squares unsweetened chocolate 
which has been melted. Spread this thickly between layers and on sides of cake. 
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Flare Sleeves and Longer Skirts Determine 
the New Silhouette 
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2387 Dress i j " & = 
9 sizes, 34-50 . ; . 
Transfer Design No. 1140 ak. Dory. , 


2365 Dress 
' 


6 sizes, 34-44 
. 


2386 Dress 
8 sizes, 34-48 


sfer Design, No 














Tra: 1066 





OVEMBER is once more upon us 

to many the gloomiest, most 
uneventful month in the vear; 
but in the world of fashion this 


does not happen to be true. Sleeves are 
a decided event in themselves this vear, 
and are as inconsistent as the mind of 
woman can make then One law only 
seems to be set down for them—they 
must be lone and flarin so much is 
expected and demanded. When it comes 
to size, shape and coloring—well, that i 
left to one’s imagination. In many in- 
tance CeVE ir being teatured 
gaily colored drapery effects of silk or 
other thin materials, but this is not 
rigid rule 
Skirts, too, are longer and flare — 
lightly at t he ind the waistline f \ 
has been let ed, it itlin ( ~ { A j | No. 2365, Lapres’ Dress; 35-inch length 
centuated by a belt or wide girdle All 4963 Picess ben TTT AS TW) Gre 2394 Dress from waistline. Size 36 requires 314 
things considered ere appears to be a ) sizes, 34-44 | 6 sizes, 34-44 yards of 40-inch material for angel 
decided change in the silhouette, whether r D No. 983 7 | Transfer Design No. 1141 sleeves, lower front and back, ard 1% 
for better or for worse time alone will yards of 54-inch material for upper 
tell | front, upper back and shield. The 
rt width at lower edge is 274 yards. The 
No. 2387, Lapres’ Dri tour-piece 2387 2363 2305 2394 2386 new sleeve is here shown in its highest 
kirt incl ngth from waistlir development. 
Size 36 requires 33@ yards of 40-inch 
terial, and 1 " f 24-ir for No. 2394, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; ki- 
revers and cuff The width at lower Nb. 2363, Lapres’ Dress; with raglan sleeves; No. 2386, Lapres’ Dress; fulness adjusted at mono. sleeves; 35-inch length from 
edge is 1} ' Met lransfer two-piece skirt; 35-inch length from waistline waist by casing; kimono sleeves; two-piece waistline. Size 36 requires 314 yards of 
Design N 114 ised l frock Size 36 requires 3'¢ yards of 54-inch material. skirt; 35-inch length from waistline. Size 36 40-inch material, and 5¢ yard of 40- 
may be attractively developed in trico- The width at lower edge is 2 yards. McCall requires 41 yards of 36-inch material, and 1 inch for sleeves. The width at lower 
tine with contrasting cuff nd revers Transfer Design No. 983 is used. A charming yard of 40-inch material for vest, sash and to edge is 15@ yards. McCall Transfer De- 
of satin. Embroidered in t} ume color combination would be duvetyn in one of the line cuffs. The width at lower edge is 1% sign No. 1141 is used. This frock is an 
j as the trimming. tl} would be an ex- many new shades of blue, with trimming- yards. McCall Transfer Design No. 1066 is unusually becoming one and emphasizes 
ceedingly effective treatment bands of slynx used. the new silhouette. 
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THE OUTLOOK 
A Message From Pari 


By 
Anne Rittenhouse 


HE collections shown in Paris recently were the result of 
a process of elimination. They were not for Americans 
who had come to buy the early garments. The first were 
experiments. The second collection was for the Europeans, 
and it introduced new gowns made after the fashion of those which 
had succeeded earlier in the season. Successful clothes in Paris go 
through three processes, and that is one of the reasons why the 
Americans feel that styles change too quickly for them to keep 
pace with. The Paris dressmakers tell those who are not in 
commercial life that the late fall clothes are the final result of 
elimination. They prefer to sell the clothes of early fall to the 
commercialist, the clothes of late fall to the European mondaine. 

The pronounced silhouette as it is now accepted is slim, with 
extension at the sides, a hip line instead of a waist line. What 
is discarded is the tight bodice with its many seams, and its point 
back and front, the elbow length sleeve, the skirt with fringe, 
separate bodice unattached to the skirt, panels of pleating, the short 
skirt, the dead black gown and hat, the cape with a narrow hem. 

The thing that the American women should keep in their minds 
is this lengthened skirt which sweeps the instep or the ankles in 
afternoon and evening gowns, the tight girdle about the hip line, 
which is reminiscent of the way savages girdle their hips, and the 
long wide conspicuous sleeve which is so peculiar or so brilliant 
that it diverts attention from all other parts of the costume. 

No one in France ceases to talk of this important feature in 
new clothes. Renée uses the girdle on long Russian tunics, which 
blouse above the belt and make the hips look as slim as an eel; 
Molyneux uses barbaric girdles over the point of the hips to hold 
in place a slightly full skirt that sweeps the instep; Patou uses an 
embroidered belt with ornaments hanging from it in a straight 
line. Whatever its name, this girdle is directly taken from the 
earliest ages of womankind, and it belongs to that vanished civiliza- 
tion of Carthage and Persia. It presupposes that a woman does 





2415 Coat 


7 sizes, 34-46 


No. 2415, Lapres’ Coat; 


S 


No. 2394, Lapres’ 
Sire -On Dress; 
with cape. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 
48-inch and 7 
yard of 36-inch 
for lining cape. 
Width, 154 yards. 


2394 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 


\ 


a 


a 


not possess curves. There is no 
place for such foolishness in the 
anatomy this season. You must 
not be merely thin, you must be 
flat. How we will achieve this 
figure is something that must be 
left to the dietists and the medi- 
cine ball. 

The way in which Renée 
makes the top of the gown blouse 
over this belt is a ray of light in 
the outer darkness where dwell 
the fat, the curved and the short. 
When the material of the gown 
hangs loosely from the shoulders 
to this belt the hips always seem 
much slighter than the shoulders. 
Many of the new gowns do not 
permit women such a deceptive 
trick. 

To those who insist upon 
loyalty to the short skirt it is 
comforting to know that certain 
of the well-known houses con- 
tinue to make skirts that are 
twelve inches from the floor. 
These are in the minority. The 
skirt of the hour is five inches 
from the floor, unless it belong to 
a walking suit, when it may be 
slipped up to eight inches with- 
out causing trouble. It goes with- 
out saying that the lowered waist 
line is invented to balance this 
long skirt, and by the same token 
the new sleeves reach to the wrist, 
the knuckles and often pass over 
the hands and drop to the knees 
or to the floor. 

There is one new kind of 
sleeve invented by the house of 
Patou, which shows the wide 
slashed arm covering, that was 
brought out last February, but 
with this difference: there is a 
tight sleeve in a brilliant color. 
Last spring theze slashed sleeves 
showed the arm. Now they show 
a gorgeous bit of silk, cloth and 
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2383 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 


No. 2383, Lapres’ Siip-ON 
Dress; 35-inch length 
from waistline. Size 36 re- 
quires 3'@ yards of 36-inch 
material, 134 yards of 40- 
inch contrasting and 22 
yards of braid. The width 
at lower edge is 154 yards. 


the hand. It is too early in the 
season to say whether or not this 
sleeve will have a genuine success 
among well-dressed women. The 
French are taking it up as a 
novelty and it is attractive in the 
evening -or for an afternoon 
frock. Of one thing the French 
seem certain, that there will be no 
chance to reinstate the glove for 
formal occasions. With tailored 
suits and one-piece frocks short 
gloves will continue to be worn. 

Street suits have two kinds of - 
jacket and one kind of skirt. The 
latter is plain. The coats are 
wide and short, or slim and long, 
with circular flares below the 
hips. Usually collars are high and 
carry their own fur, and by the 
way, the novelty in fur is dyed 
slynx and Persian lamb. Bright 
green is one of the colors chosen, 
enough to make any self-respect- 
ing animal run away from itself 
in fright. 

The strong tendency away 
from all black costumery is aided 
by the concerted action of dress- 
makers. So far no one knows 
what will happen. Few all black 
gowns are shown, and hats have 
a touch somewhere that redeems 
them from the severity of the 
crépe de Chine shape that was 
worn last spring. Panne is used 
for hats, also lace. Reboux has 
put out a hat that is the sensa- 
tion of the season. It is made 





No. 2395, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; two-piece skirt; 32-inch length 
from waistline. Size 16 requires 334 yards 


with cape; 48-inch length. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards 
of 54-inch material, and 


of brightly shining satin ribbon in 
a series of convolutions which end 


embroidery. Jenny introduced 
the most remarkable sleeve of the 





414 yards of 36-inch for season. It began just above the of 40-inch material and 3 yards of 9-inch by falling over the ears and the 
lining. The width at elbow. It was attached to a ribbon for sash. The width at lower edge whole affair folds up and goes in 
lower edge is 234 yards. bracelet and from there, hung to is 1% yards. a paper envelope. 
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A Coat. A Suit and Several Frocks Which 
Accurately Interpret the New Mode 







2411 Shirtwaist 

7 sizes, 34-46 
2390 Jumper Dress 
Small, medium, large , Si 
anil . 


ie 
‘4 
2278 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 








2370 Suit-Coat 
ize 4-40 
2065 Skirt 
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2341 Dress 
5 sizes, 34-42 
Transfer Design No. 997 


No. 2341, Lapies’ Dress; 
two-piece circular skirt; 35- 
inch length from waistline 
Size 36 requires 44% yards of 
40-inch material. The width 
at lower edge is 354 yards. 
Transfer Design No. 997 is 
used. 
































2280 Dress 2307 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 
Tranefer Design No 1011 


No 2280, Lapiges’ Dress; two-piece tunic; No. 2411, Lapres’ SHiRTWAIST; with Peter 

two-piece skirt; 34-inch length from Pan collar. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 

waistline. Size 36 requires 444 yards of 36-inch material. 

45-inch material and 10 yards of fur 

edging. Width at lower edge, 142 yards. No. 2390, Lapres’ AND Misses’ JUMPER 
Dress; to be worn over a blouse; 35- 

No. 2307, Lapres’ One-Piece Dress; inch length from waistline. Small, 34 to 

with convertible collar; 35-inch length 36; medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 

from waistline. Size 36 requires 24% yards bust. Small size requires 34% yards of 

of 54-inch material. The width at lower 44-inch material. Width, 134 yards. 

edge is 134 yards. Transfer Design No. 

1011 is used Costume Nos. 2370, 2065. Medium size 
requires 4 yards of 54-inch material. 

No. 2278, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt; No. 2370, Lapres’ Suit-Coat; 40-inch 

34-inch length from waistline. Size 36 length. Size 36 requires 234 yards of 54- 

requires 2 yards of 36-inch material for inch material. Width, 1% yards. 

waist, and 134 yards of 40-inch for skirt No. 2065, Lapres’ Two-Piece Sxirt. Size 

and sash. The width at lower edge is 36 requires 154 yards of 54-inch material. 

1'4 yards Width, 15¢ yards. 







\ se a Ls \ 
No. 2410, Lapres’ E i h = 1a Wn KFY ae No. 2305, Lapres’ Even- 
Coat; convertible " B | | Tie {revs | § | \ ING Dress; with pointed 
collar 50-inch ae rm ee I peeee| “4 panels; two-piece skirt; 
length. Size 36 re \ | 4 \ | oe | 35-inch length from 


quires 4 yards of 
§4-inch material 
Fur is used for col 


waistline. Size 36 re- 


7) | ; LN | | } 1\| quires 31% yards of 40- 
} Da i ! is PUN | inch figured material, and 
pier pi KA a) uA Ui | 





lar and cuffs. The ce Hy 2% yards of 40-inch 
width at lower edge 2410 Coat 2280 2307 2278 «402305 «23700=«s2341Ss2411Ss«2410 plain for camisole and 2305 Dress 
is 234 yards 6 sizes, 34-44 2065 2390 skirt. Width, 114 yards. 6 sizes, 34-44 
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Attractive Between Season Frocks and a Warm 
Coat for November Weather 
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2387 Dress 


9 sizes, 34-50 


2386 Dress 
8 sizes, 34-48 
Transfer Design No. 1093 








2383 Dress 

7 sizes, 34-46 

Transfer Design 
No. 1130 
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2400 Dress 


6 sizes, 34-44 
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2394 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1066 












2415 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 


No. 2394, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 35- 


No. 2387, Lapres’ Dress; four-piece 
inch length from waistline. Size 36 


skirt; 35-inch length from waistline. 


Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch, 1% requires 3% yards of 40-inch material, 

yards of 36- inch for revers, belt and and % yard of 40-inch contrasting for < 
cuffs, and % yard of 14-inch for vest. sleeves. Width at lower edge, 1% ‘3 
Width at fewer edge, 1% yards. yards. Transfer Design No. 1066. y 


No. 2415, Lapres’ Coat; with bell 


No. 2383, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 35- 
sleeves; 48-inch length. Size 36 re- 


inch length from waistline. Size 36 re- 





quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
and 3% yard of 40-inch for sleeves. 
Width at lower edge, 1% yards. 
Transfer Design No. 1130. 

















No. 2404, Lapres’ Eveninc Dress; 
with slip-on over dress; .two-piece 
under skirt attached to camisole. Size 
36, 3% yards of 36-inch for upper 
front and back, and under skirt, 2% 
yards of 40-inch for lower front, back, 
sash and camisole. Width, 11% yards. 
Transfer Design No. 1119 
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2404 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No.1119 


2386 486.2397 





alters ei 


quires 3% yards of 54-inch material 
and 4% yards of 36-inch for lining. 
Width at lower edge, 234 yards. Fur 
is used for the collar and cuffs. 


No. 2386, Laptgs’ Dress ; fulness ad- 
justed at waist by casing; two-piece 
skirt; 35-inch length from waistline. 
Size 36 requires 44% yards of 36-inch 


material, % yard of 12-inch for vest 
and 3 yards of 9-inch ribbon for sash. 
Width, 134 yards. 
1093. 


Transfer Design No 
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2383 


2415 


2394 er 





~ PEPSI | 1 


No. 2400, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 
35- inch length from waistline. 
Size 36 requires 37% yards of 40- 
inch material, and 5 yards of 
3-inch ribbon for sash. Width at 
lower edge, 15 yards. 





p/ No. 2397, Laptes’ Stre-On Dress; 
a 35-inch length from waistline. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 40- 
inch material, % yard of 18-inch 
for vest and 11% yards of braid. 


39 
tad own Width, 2% yards. 


7 sizes, 34-46 


















Perfect Protection- 
Kleinert ’s Gem Dress Shields 


‘Note their famous double cover 
'with a new and even better fabric 
itheir lining of pure gum rubber 
lwhich cannot be improved — the 
ease with which they can be washed. 
|These advantages make Kleinert’s 
|\Gem Dress Shields the most de- 
isirable and best possible protection 
for your gowns. 








' 

' 

|  He’s Ready In A Jiffy 

|\Cunning littlegarments are these Jiffy Baby 
Pants shirred at waist and knee. On and off 
they go in a jiffy, without pins to scratch 
or buttons to break. They're pretty, com- 
fortable for baby, and absolute protection 
for his clothes. Your satisfaction is guaran- 
teed by the name Kleinert. 

| 





| 


Either Side the Right Side 


| KJeinert’s Double-faced Rubber Sheet- 


ing is equally good on both sides. You | 


jcanturn it over and over—prolonging its 
life far beyond that of two single-faced 
sheetings. Kleinert's is made in three colors 


and you can buy it by the yard, or the | 


}Square. The name on the selvage assures 
jyour getting what you ask for 





Send Four Cents for Gift 


Suggestions 


|All sorts of fascinating things from doilies 


to rain capes can be made from Kieinert'’s 

| Rubber Sheeting. Editors of leading wo- 
jr en's magazines planned them. Kleinert’s 
Book of Gift Suggestions pictures and de- 
|scribes them so that anyone can make them 
leasily. Send four cents in stamps for your 
copy 


| e a 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Your dealer can get these items 
from his jobber 
I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 


Canadian Office: 84 Wellington St., West, Toront 


Dept.D Box 181, Station D, N. ¥.C. o| 
° 


Distinctive Frocks 
Treatment 
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of 40-inch material 


AND Misses’ Ju MPE! 2405 Suit-Coat 
4 sizes, 14-2( 
2286 Skirt 

3, 14-2 


Size 16, 15 yards of 
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and a Smart Suit 


for Misses 


2398 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 





2398, Musses’ Siipe-ONn 


Size 16 requires 1% 


j of 40-inch, and 2% 
yards of 40-inch for sleeves 
and sides. Width, 24 yards. 





No. 2396, Misses’ 
Dress. Size 16 requires 
45¢ yards of 40-inch, 
and 1'4 yards of 36- 
inch for vest and to 
line cape. Width at 
lower edge, 3% yards. 
Transfer Design No. 
007, 


No. 2375, MISSES’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 
requires 4% yards of 
36-inch and 1% yards 
of 40-inch for sleeves. 
Width, 134 yards. 


{ \ /) 
iy 4 TY 4 
am K Au 
\ ¢ b 
~—_—_ het jl 


2405 2406 2396 2411 






















2388, Musses’ Siip-On 


Dress; suitable for small 


> 


women. Size 16 requires 27% 
yards of 36-inch material, and 
% yard of 40-inch for sleeves. 
The width at lower edge is 
yards. 









2406 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2406, Misses’ S.ip- 
On Dress; suitable for 
small women; two- 
piece circular skirt; 32- 
inch length from waist- 
line. Size 16 requires 
2% yards of 40-inch; 
Y% yard of 40-inch for 
upper and lower waist. 
Width, 234 yards. 








McC. 





No. 24 
lor smi 
34g yal 
of 40-i 
Width, 
No. 10 
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No. 2: 
EvENID 
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inch | 
and 3 
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No. 2: 
Coat 

small \ 
shawl 

inch le: 
require 
of 54- 
and 3 
36-inch 
Width 
edge, 2 


No. 2 
DRES 
sleeves 
underv 
piece s 
3% ya 
and 1 
36-incl 
waist, 
sleevet 
1% yz 
















































No. 2419,« MissEs’ 
for small women. 


35g yards of 36-inch and 2% yards 
of 40-inch for camisole < i 
Transfer Design 


Width, 1% yards. 
No. 1022. 


2420 Coat 
4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2417, MusseEs’ 
EVENING DRESS; 
two-piece skirt. Size 
16 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material, 
1% yards of 15- 
inch for camisole 
ind 3 yards of 9- 
inch ribbon. Width, 


344 yards. 


No. 2420, Mussegs’ 
Coat (suitable for 
small women) ; with 
shawl collar; 47- 
inch length. Size 16 
requires 3% yards 
of 54-inch material 
and 35¢ yards of 
36-inch for lining. 
Width at lower 
edge, 244 yards. 


No. 2401, Mu&usses’ 
Dress; with dart 
sleeves attached to 
underwaist; two- 
piece skirt. Size 16, 
3% yards of 40-inch 
and 1% yards of 
36-inch for under- 
waist, tie-belt and 
sleevebands. Width, 
1% yards. 


Grace and §S 


No. 2395, Misses’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt; 32-inch 
length from waistline. Size 
16 requires 334 yards of 
40-inch and 3 yards 9-inch 
ribbon for sash, with 8 
yards of fur trimming. 
Width, 14 yards. 
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No. 2388, Misses’ St1e-ON 


Dress; with cape. Size 16 re- 
quires 374 yards of 40-inch, 
Y, yard 36-inch for collar and 
cuffs and 7 yards 36-inch 
lining for cape. Width, 1% 
yards. 
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Smartness of Line 
Dominate the Fall Frock 


4 sy 


2 Sienna 8 
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2388 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 








2407 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


Transfer Design No. 997 


No. 2407, Misses’ Dress; 
32-inch length from waist- 
line. Size 16 requires 27 
yards of 54-inch material. 
Width, 27 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 997. 







2401 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 
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Christmas 


cards arelittle 
heralds ot 
happiness. 
They fairly 
radiate good 
They do their share 


in making the world a 
better place to live in. 
And there is joy in the 
thought that you are giving 


pleasure to others. 





Today it is possible for 


the right 
sentiment for 
each friend 
and loved 


pressed in 


the most ar- > 


you to find in a card just 





tistic and beautiful form, 
probably better than you 
could do it yourself. 


Before you 


realize it, 


Christmas and New Year 


will be here. 


How often 


in former years have you 
neglected to make your 





of cheer? 


selection of 
cards in time 
to include all 
of those to 
whom you 
wished to 
send a word 


This will be the big year 
for greeting cards. More 
and more people are real- 
izing that it is the thought 
behind the remembrance 
that really counts. So 
make your selections early 
while stocks are fresh and 


complete. In 
this way you 
will avoid 
that uncom- 


fortable feel- | 


ing that 
comes when 





you realize too late that 
you have forgotten some- 
one. Greeting cards cost 
so little and mean so much 
that you cannot afford to 
overlook anyone. 


The 


Greeting Card Association 
Manufacturers only 
Buy from your local dealer 
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a A very point in favor of using Kapock Silky Sunfast <7) 
Ai Draperies in your home. They outwear ordinary hangings aN 
x and a careful tubbing will bring back their newness. 4 
AX “ ‘ . o oie) 
4 The sun does not fade Kapock “Long Life Colors’”’ and SZ 
43 there is no scheme of decoration for which there is not a i) 
yy Kapock Drapery fabric. OA 
iy, Sq 
res) Send us your drapery dealer's name K S) 
Dd aay we and receive our ‘‘Kapock Sketch ~*C| 
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The ambitious gir! who likes to 

draw is indeed fortunate. Weil- 
trained commercial artists earn $50, 

$75. $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 
more. Develop your talent —learnthe secrets 
that make your drawings worth real money. Women 
naturally excel in many kinds of commercial art. 


. 

Learn at Home Quickly 
The Federal *‘Master’’ Course contains exclusive lessons by 
leading il s and desig . Every step ts clear and 
simple, no previous training needed, You 
receive individual personal criticiem on your 
work. Write for ““YOUR FUTURE” « book 
telling all about this Course, and how to turn 
your spare hours into money. Send 6c in 
stamps, giving your age. 


. FederalSchoolofCom'! 
Designing 
$52 Federal School 
Bldg. 



















Minneapolis, 





For 


5 You 


Would you like an ex- 
tra $5.00 now? You 


may have it easily. A 
little spare time to 


look after McCall sub- 
scriptions in your 
neighborhood is all 
that isnecessary. There 
is no investment re- 
quired, nor any expense 
at all to you. Send at 
once for full details. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


McCall's Magazine 








WomanEarns‘50 


aWeek asN 


250 W. 37th Street, ry 
New York ’ 
Please te me how to earn that $5.00 
‘ 
Name 
Address 
City and 
| State 









Easy to apply 
Quick to act 

20 treatment tin FREE— Write 
KONDON,— Minneapolis, Minn. 











RSE 


am head nurse in a little Drivaty home 
hospital where I am earning $50 a 

Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover, Ghilforatal She 

a home 


esyetemn Hondreds 
of other gradustes are nd vozatlon. salaries tn 
this congenial, respected 

can learn at train beginners 










ractical nurses, mothers he rel 8 workers 
our fascinating, pome- study me Estab- 
lished over 22 years. while learn! ing. 
/rite for ?iitustrated —~ We also send 
32 sample Le peare peas — of oe Trial 
Study Planwith Mon atfit. 


}- 


CHic AG GO | ScHooL OF" NURSING 
Dest. 94 





Use th the 1c OTTAWA Pressure Cooker 
ec cme prere dod foods taste as 





odors. Writ ] 
Special 10 Garr‘ 

OorTTaw. a, MANUFAC | 
394A Cook Ave., 





This Interesting Free Book 

shows how you can become a skilled player of 

ran at quarter usual cost, Itshows 

a m with ao expert is werthe 

essons. Dr. Quinn's famous 

Seth od includes all of the many im 
mnt 












Brings right to —~ ‘neme t 
b mer or «= el pavers ‘eat artists. 
8 tithe, yet eney te understand. Fully (liustrated 


Write today for free book 


rratuates ob 0 . 
Alt music free. Diplomas granted 
Quinn Conservatory. Studio MC 31, 598 Columbia Road. Boston, 25. Mass 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 

Ask your dealer to show them 

E Sold 10% pe Fket 


Moore Push-Pin Co 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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| flowing 
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Individual Blouse and Skirt Designs 


2402 Blouse 


6 sizes, 34-4 


Transfer Design No. $12 
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2418 Skirt 


7 sizes, 24-36 


No. 2418, Lapties’ S1x- 
Gorep Skirt; with double 
pleats; 35-inch 
length from waistline. Size 
26 requires 23¢ yards of 


48-inch material, and 13%4 
yards of 36-inch for in- 
| verted pleats. Width, 334 
yards 

No. 2402, LaptieEs’ 
Bouse; closing at center 
back. Size 36 requires 


13 yards of 36-inch ma- 

terial. Transfer Design 

No. 812. The new 

models showing the deep | 
sleeves-are sure 

to become popular as the 

season advances. 


| 


2418 





2411 Shirtwaist 










7 sizes, 34-46 
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2414 Skirt 
7 sizes, 24-36 


2382 





2382 Blouse 


6 sizes, 34-44 





No. 2382, Lapres’ Stie-On Btouse; 
kimono sleeves, lengthened by bell 
sleeves. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material. Developed in 


Canton crépe. 


2251 Blouse 


5 sizes, 34-42 
Transfer Design No. 1126 


No. 


2251, Lapres’ Strp-On 


BLovuse; with cape drapery 
Size 36 requires 15@ yards of 


40- 


of 


belt. 
No. 


No. 
SKIRT; 
waistline. 


inch material, and 2 yards 
24-inch ribbon for tie- 
Transfer Design No 
1126. 


2414, Lapres’ Two-Piece 
35-inch length from 
Size 26 requires 24 


yards of 50-inch material and 
6% yards of benid. Width at 
lower edge is 1% yards. De- 
veloped in plaid velour and 
trimmed with braid. 





No. 2411, Lapres’ Suirt- 
WAIsT; with Peter Pan 
collar. Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material 
For everyday wear the 
shirtwaist is still supreme 
and if trimmed with tiny 
pleatings of the material 
a dainty finish is ob- 
tained. 
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Lingerie Which Is the Personification of 
Dainty Feminine Charm 
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2385 Princess Slip 
7 sizes, 34-4 
Transfer Design No 695 


No. 2385, Lapres’ Princess Suip. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and 1 yard of 1-inch ribbon for 
straps. The width at lower edge is 1% 
yards. Transfer Design No. 695 is used. 


No. 2263, Lapres’ Corset Cover. Size 
36 requires 1 yard of 40-inch material. 
This garment is in one piece and is easy 
to adjust. Transfer Design No. 978 is 
used. 


2256 Pajamas 


Sma!l, medium, 


2413 Camisole Skirt 


9 sizes, 34-50 


2409 Boudoir Dress 
Small, medium, large 
Transfer Design No. 830 





No. 2256, Lapiges’ AND 
Misses’ PayamMas. Small, 
34 to 36; medium, 38 to 
40; large, 42 to 44 bust. 
Small size requires 5 
yards of 32-inch material. 


No. 2413, Laptes’ Camt1- 
SOLE SKIRT; with shadow 
proof hem; 35-inch 
length from waistline. 
Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 
The width at lower edge 
is 1% yards. 











2263 Corset Cover 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 978 


2389 Step-In 
Drawers 
Small, medium, large 


No. 2409, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ Siip-On Bovupoir 
Dress; 49-inch length. 
Small, 34 to 36; medium, 38 
to 40; large, 42 to 44 bust. 
Small size requires 34% yards 
of 40-inch material and 3 
yards of 2-inch ribbon for 
tie-belt. Width at lower 
edge, 13%4 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 830. 


No. 2389, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ Step-IN Drawers; 
adjusted at waist by elastic 
Small, 24 to 26; medium, 28 
to 30; large, 32 to 34 waist. 
Small size requires 154 yards 
of 36-inch material. 
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The Trouble Zone 
— Your Nose 
and Throat 





Public Places Affect 
Your Nose and Throat 


You can’t stop breathing simply because 
you are in a public hall, theatre or school. 
Countless times every hour your nostrils 
must filter a breath of dusty, impure air. 


Avoid irritation by soothing the “trouble 
zone” with Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops. 
If you must sneeze or cough, take a Luden’s 
as a protection to those around you. 


Famous Yellow Package now Wax-wrapped 
and Sealed Weatherproof 


WM. H. LUDEN Since 1881 READING, PA. 


UDEN S 


menthol 




















FiGURFIT 
KNIT SKIRT 


For Every Cold Day! 


For everyday wear in winter time, you need 
an Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirt! With an 
Indera, you get all the comfort and warmth 
of the old-time flannel petticoat— but with 
none of the awkward bunchiness. The Indera 
Figurfit Knit Underskirt is made with a pat- 
ented special knitted bottom so it won’t ride 
up over the knees. It fits the waist and hips 
slimly. Specially knit with a top that gives 
easily, it has no unsightly vent to come open. 


You will find an Indera Knit Underskirt 
the greatest comfort imaginable for winter 
sport wear and for every day—whether it be 
clear and wintry or sleety and disagreeable. 


Indera Knit Underskirts and Underslips 
come in various styles and colors for women 
and in asoft, woolly knit underslip for children. 





If you cannot get just the Indera skirt you 
want, write us direct. 


THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. 2-H, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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KeepMusterole 
on the bath-room shelf 


Yearsago the old- fashioned 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 

The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 


your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 


ee 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


The Correct Thing In 
Girl’s Clothes 


The modern housekeeper no 
Oani- 
tor 
unpleasant 


longer scrubs the closet bowl. 
Flush keeps it spotlessly 
ot the 
labor of dipping out of water, scrub 
Sprinkle a little 
bowl 


white 
her without any 


bing and scouring. 
Sant / lush 
cording to the directions on the can. 
Flush. All the rust stains, markings 
and will 


in your closet 





incrustations disappear, 


leaving the bowl and hidden trap 
sparklingly white and so clean afte: 
Sani-F lush has been used that disin- 


fectants are unnecessary 








on dene rheumatism’s first warning tingle. 
plumb oe, See Seon Made from pure oil of mustard, 
~~ set bur tt loc _s with the blister and sting taken 
once, send 25c in coin o1 out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
amps for a full sized and goes right down to the seat 
: un p< I 1. (¢ ad - of the trouble. 
. e, « ‘ 4 

- price, 9Uc.) 7 ae : ee Order Musterole today from your 

of od 932 , 9399 : i : druggist. He has it in 35c and 65c 

The Hygienic Products Co. 5 27 Dress pee Dress | \; } = | jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
Canton, O. Transfer D 1094 ee AX fins) The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Canadian Agents: | i \ | 
Harold F | 


Ritchie & Co., Lid., ’ 
300, GIRL’S 


Toronto \ j ; 
“I~ f DRESS; two-piece | \ 
p (i skirt. Size 10 re \\ 
























































ke requires 24g yard | 
ad’ ¢ of 40-inch. Transfer om yo \ 
Design No. 1094 ail , | 
2416 Dress { 
No GIRI %s . s) saa " . q i! 
nsfer De ! o. 11 
Dress Size 8& re , 4 yee 
quires 1 yards of KALE 
\ 36-inch and 7¢ yard 391 P WX ZB en 
a of 36-inch contrast " t Ejemen ae a 
ing 
No. 2416, Girt’s PANTALETTE No. 2391, Cuitp’s PAJAMAS; 
Dress. Size 6, 2% yards of body and sleeve in one. Size 
36-inch, and 5¢ yards of 40 6 requires 234 yards of 36-| 
inch contrasting Transfer inch material. 
Design No. 1103 
| 
y  S:eNENgeRSrENERprecgeOhete:ge:e:0: 
: No Rats By Sunday 
oe On Th ursday scatter small bits of “Rough | 
On Rats w choppe . fae agin 
: od a, e: — da ~ oi ote a Miss Alice Suber of South Carolina 
a and “Rough On | 
: ham with Rough (€ | N , G ’ 
that are left. Sund No. 2412, GIRL’S M h 
Bm mice are gone. Cha Coat; convertible A ont 
pests. Cet “Rou On Rats” at drug and lc Size 8 >. 
: general stores, Write for booklet—Ending @ a ¥ nA a | realistic 
Rats and Mice”, sent free to you. quires s yards 0 M to avoid ¢ 
: E. S. WELLS { 54-inch material ore This surg 
: Chemist i a is used for 
Jersey City, N. J. \ imming . . | 
: \ Just imagine what you could do | 
mT > j - , 
a (os ae ( ’ with $50.00 a month extra! You 
ES — 7. | Ls . “DO may have $50.00, or even more, 
under the McCall Plan. Miss 
Alice Suber, of South Carolina, 


says, - his money earned through 
Se Save fucl, food and - a —s ; 
time-—quit standing over hot McCall subscription work is the 


cook stoves. Take 


Now Only $1085 


advantage of this low 


direct. tien i I =% sy earned. I 
, ound people glad to give me 
price COOKER people ¢& - 


their subscriptions. I thank you 


” 
very much. 


In Your 
Spare Time 


All that you need is an hour or 
so of spare time now and then. 
Thousands of men and women, 
many of them with no previous 


Aluminum lined—genuine Wear-Ever Alum!- 
num utensils. Roasta, bakes, fries, steama, 
stews. Highest grade cooker on market 
Write today. Ask for Free Home Science Book 
Wm. Campbell Co., Dept, 21 , Detroit, Mich 


Crooked Spines / 
Made Straight / 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady. 
age, who 
years bt wi 
helpless, fo 


72 years of \ 
“di for many X 
Plerelitiaa hy 


relief. Aman 
































who was helpless, unable to NI 2392 Dress experience whatever, are adding 
se 3 chi as < » . 
ing horseback and playing > sizes, 2-1 $5.00, $10.00, $50.00 to their 
ee pla alle en Sara IBCOIRES: Ovary month through 
about the house after wearing h | =, Gos ee. te C — MeCall subscription work. You 
a uo ur ppliance NE-F1ECE RESS ; NE-PIECE RESS = 
weeks. We have successfully - : ; ee can do every bit as well, so write | 
treated more than 30,000 cases the past 19 years } WITH BLOOMERS WITH PANTA- McCall’ ‘4 - | 
Size 8 requires 27g _—LeTTEs. Size 8 re- McCall's today for details. 
Bit) Days’ Trial ae | es" yards % r cea quires" 2% yards . | 
We will prove its value in es a” am a ee Mail This Coupon | 
your we 3 case — 1s no - ’ . i See SB SS SSS BS SSE SS Se eee ee eee 
reason why you should not ac ; : . ’ : 20 : ’ 
cept our offer. The photographs / No. 2403, GrR.’s No. 2384, GIRL’s McCall's Magazine (Dept. 11-E) cozy 
— g asi ae Nae yg hn wa 2403 D / Dress. Size 10 re- DReEss;_ straight- 250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y W 
a easily adjuste 2403 es ee Paes aati Ls ~s 
Phild Burt Appliance is : “¢ ~ quires <72 yards pleated skirt. size I would like to have extra money each month om 
how different from the cara Po of 40-inch ma- 10, 3% yards of Please tell me all about The McCall Plan, with Stat 
eld torturous plaster, N 7 \ terial. Transfer 36-inch and 9% out any obligation or expense on my part. sion 
leather? or steel jackets \ i | j - : = 4 
Every sufferer with a ‘ p hf Design No. 947. yards of braid. -- 
weakened or deformed . RP [ DONDE, sinatnsiniiemicntnbicnnipnsinicttaiaitiialiinniittisinin 
spifie owes it to himself 4 brs | il i i , 
to investigate thoroughly ; Vu —> lm é =" 
Price within reach of all. , \ fT \ “Ss , ht » Local P 
Send For Our Frée Book om , lo | fy L\ fig AS y c 4 Le. DBARIED ...=--0-~-orvesnsssntesenes conneesesessseeonoocoononsna how 
/ | \ any a? aR is 
yoagee Bong | 1\\ > \ Wh UY 1 
-inforfyation at. on | , j rT } ry Post Office L) 
BURT MFG. CO, “i i ih . 2384 D eater ee, tea’ - PT ee Ee | 
Yer Z ress :. 
<Ul l d Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y 5 size 6.14 2327 2412 2384 2416 2392 2358 23900 ar = 2 - a J Na 
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Practical Things for the 
Younger 5 et 










































































irlhood | 


When your complexion of 
after years is determined. | 


G 


That critical period of youth - 
between childhood and young | } } | 
womanhood mars the beauty of | | , | 
many a complexion. The skin | 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes, Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
—pimples, liver-spots, saliowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre- 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
} the use of a good aperient to keep 
|| the skin fair and the blood clear, 
Nature's Remedy (NR Tablets), 








7 \t 
\ \ } 2043 Coat a o 










































































































































































a vegetable aperient, is a real aid \ \ { { 5 sizes, 6 months 
| to a beautiful complexion. It acts | \ | to 6 year 1 
naturally to improve the general | \ i / No. 434 Camisole—$1.00 
health and prevent headaches and | \ / . . ‘ . No. 435 Bloomers—$1.75 
| biliousness. It does more than a \ X.) No. 2043, CHuLp’s Coat ; 
|| laxative " i / 7 Flesh Color Witchery Crepe 
? | Size 4 requires 15¢ yards 
| } a. ; : teint . ° 
AND . | ih s of 44-inch material and Hand Embroidery 
| ruggists sell / | Hey 174 yards of 36-inch lining ae : 
| the dainty 1a | a’ | On Undergarments, Children’s 
oe Co \ ~ | Dresses or articles for home 
© , , nt ‘ 
NR Tablets. adornment, always adds a dis- 
} 2254 Dress 2098 Coat and Cap tinctive touch entirely separate 
| m.. Som, 3 1 “om months Irom any other kind of trim 
ransfer Design o 3 years . ° ° 
No. 1086 Transfer Desizns Nos, 853 ming; and there is no simpler or 
| im Chips off the Old Block re more economical way to possess 
| *¢ ° ' 
beautiful hand embroidered gar- 
NW JUNIORS—Little Ns | ments than through 
| JUNIORS One-third of regular dose. } ; 
ij ™ Made of the same ingredi- | ; Sa a ’ mt Sede oh ym 
| ents, then candy-coated. \ No. 2296, Girt’s Care. Small, YAL E= SoG 
For children and adults. Have you tried } 4 to 6; medium, 8 to 10; — one 
— Panes Be ao eT} ¥ ve | large, 12 to 14 years. Medium EMB ROIDERY 
Ta & Pp n a] ractive an 7 | a , aa 2 , 
YELLOW box. A. H. LEWIS MEDI- } ‘ J size, 1 4 yards of 48-inch, and PACKAGE OUTFITS 
|. CI co., wir St. das Mo. | se fp 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. Tiese nationally known, trade marked 
— a ee sees ons | JT packages contain garments and decora 
RS - seieaiiadaa saipupeiepetinemeng | , , > ~ ’ 1 » articles, stampec lesigns fo 
No. 2254, Cuitv’s No. 2098, CHILp’s ve articles, stamped with designs tor 
as Si I 2 ‘ > embroidering, alw ivs in renhne l styles 
Dress. Size 4, 1 COAT AND CaP, and of first class materials. The wear 
yards of 40-inch Size 3, 2 yards 40- ing apparel is usually entirely made, 
* material, Transfer inch. Transfer wn gg eds engines Mica. nd cvery 
4 A WONDERFUL BOOK—read about itt | 2408 Design No. 1086. Designs Nos. 853 ae the andes ee Te 
| ells how ily Stories a yS are con- . - . ad SEO a° 
j ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many Dress for coat and 854 | You can avail yourself of this excep- 
pw Ege gg meme a than bg vgs 7 2 aa No. 2408, Cuitp’s for cap. | tional opportunity to have many ex 
S« o Kingsand the | 6 months | ) 
| Story Queens live and work. How bright men | to 6 year OneE-Pisece DREss. quisite — les that wo ld - very sont 
land women, with ut any special experience ° a 2 Som 4 - . T 2 Sey So if you bought them already hand em 
| learn to their own at azement that their sim- — Size 4, 1% yards No. 2393, GIRL's broidered; and even if neers hone ovat 
pow phe en eaten aoe | i of 40-inch ma- Siip-On DRESs. | embroidered before, the simplified di 
iC ories. lo w one’ sown na' nmay . vv, . > , . 
rovide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that | # terial Transfer Size 8, 1% yards ; rection Chart tells’ you exactly how. 
—e Be pPy Saccens os whey mee Com Designs Nos. 1050 ‘of 36-inch plain | : ot START NOW TO EMBROIDER 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. and 607. and 1% yards of } | Ei } YOUR DAINTY HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
pag li your ey a 36-inch checked. i: tals a) ba BRI Send for Latest Illustrated Circular 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How ‘ ) ae a 
to avoid discouragement an itt e pitfalls of Failure, How to win! RR SURE SR ee COROT 
joan’ irprising book is absolutely free. Hochargs. No obliga- Lt ™ 7 \ 
Your copyis waiting for you, Write forit now, W YORK } \ | ydat Nig a 5 wv) 
AUTH ORS’ PRESS, Devt. 342, AUBURN, W YORK i\ \ | ~ f ee fide 
} i pd A a % 
2 | & 
BO } 7 ’ - 
vespeiing wouhathe Lsbieaneul ae P 
little tots (up to 6 years), Als ce Soa 
complete line of nursery furni- ‘ as 
ture. Prices very low. Money back z 3 
if not satisfied. Style Book sent ‘ 
FREE. Write for yours TODAY hz Se a 
So ae 
esses Y 
ii 
NEW KIND OF HEAT! © 2393 Dress : . 
Famous Oliver Oil-Gas ~ e 
does away with cos! and 5 sizes, 6-14 | 
cheaper. Fits any heating or — | 
stove without change. Burns com | 
man beresens (con ed). » Eee. Gives | 
‘ more heat a S warmer | 
= Istantly , simply turning 
valve. Money-back gua: 30 days’ trial. | 
Write for FREE Literature. and Special Price. } 
OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & —— ae | % 
AGTS. WANTED. "soe. Pine Street. St. Louis 
< ' 
AKIN G \4 — ie lear” , 
DRESS M ae an A Year "Round Tam 
MADE EASY whet Serviceable and chic for all sea- 
uy sons, it is especially attractive 
F cnaiitleialii aia You can now learn, easily | ter and pretty, crocheted with 
. and quickly, rmght in your } | 
i , own home, during spare time, ¥ 
by a wonderfully simple and 
practical new method, how . ALY = Y soci 
to plan and make all your | 
own and your children’s cwEA R TWIST 
clothes and save half or AN ARTIFICIAL SILK 
| more on everything N 2 3 
You can make your last ——s 3 4 “3 A highly satisfactory fiber silk of the 
\season’s dresses and suit | GIRLS W RAF | same excellent qu y as Royal Society 
over into stylish new gar \ Coat Small. | Cel 1 ee 
t You om mak Ae & Ait, elesta so well kn for embroider- 
ments. 18) Cc e ‘ . "*99 ° 
. . } ¢ 1€- g. Sweate Silk is made in fash - 
fashionable clothes from in | } 4 _to 9; xu ang : it . y \. t d bs a hic n 
expensive materials. You \ / dium, 8 to = colors and is wound on easy 
can prepare for success in | 10; large, 12 olling spools that prevent tangling. 
the dressmaking or millinery profession and have a 4 to 14 years 
cozy, profitable shop of your own. / if Medium size. | Send for directions in the 
Write today for handsome illustrated book and | ye = j 114 yards of | New Book No, 18—Price 1l5c, 
learn from the experience of over 125,000 delighted | Fe / j > hee 
members what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. | li | 5 4- inc h.} Just off the press a Ctecelt atin 
State whether most interested in Home or Profes- fi Transfer De- ~ conta ig handsome Sweaters and 
sional Dressmaking or Millinery. = sign No. 1044. ams in new stitches. Edges, Gown and 
-— «= ow = — — TEAR OUT HERE — —— -— —- =| " isole Yokes, Filet ( lar, Luncheon 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 2315 Wrap Coat 2296 Cape 2343 WrapCoat No 2421 Set, Scarfs, Pillow, Slippers, etc., with 
Dept 3 Y. Scranton, Penna | 5 sizes, 6-14 Small, aaaieae large Small, medium, large Boy’ my: N ~ - ° enlarged charts for counting Filet, etc 
oe we < > Transfer Design No. 1044 > + RN . P ‘ 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me | FOLK SUIT; ; aaities ’ 
how I can learn the subject marked below | ‘ a ‘ knee trousers Royal Society Products Are Sold 
t*~—~_— Lr» -\ -— Pe Ore tuk _ + o ‘ P aul - By Dealers Everywhere 
| Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery \ jes) N) (\/Tm}, No. 2315, Girt’s Size 4, 2 
C) Professional Dressmaking L) Cooking / Wg Perr ‘aes r i Wrap Coat. Size 10 yards of 36- H. E. VERRAN CO..1 
PA Wh HPA requires 254 yards inch material, i oe ris aoe 
Name...... . aeasvesuesuseessosessseeeensseedsves-nseeeseusebeeees { ih) i wea of 54-inch material and 34 yard| Union Square West New York 
Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) WE a Ly) Se Uh and 3 yards of 36- of 36- inc h| 
Peas Lengel ae SR a oe 2315 2393 2043 2098 2254 2343 2421 2408 inch lining. contrasting. j ns Cs ee 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron | 
On Any Desired Material 


By Elisabeth May Blondel | 
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Home Dressmakers 
Fashions for your new Fall and Win- 
ter skirt and dress require stiffening 

t the waistline. The silhouette de- 
creed this season cannotbe preserved 
by weak or flimsy belting. The dura- 
ble, practical and economical arti- 
cle for the purpose is 


GIRDELIN 


Reg U. S. Pat. Off 1912 
BONED BELTING 


It is easy to apply, and gives great satis- 
faction in wear. The home dressmaker 
finds its use an economy in time and an 
assurance that the style and shape of the 
garment will be preserved. 








Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 

FREE ON REQUEST: A new booklet, 

“Style Hints for Home Dressmaking,” 

full of information on the newest styles and 
how ‘to secure the best effects in dresses, 

suits and skirts. Send for 
your copy today. 





} 1142—Transfer Pattern for 
| Trimming. A rich all-over 


4 effect may be developed from 
lflenjeaihiionel vee. this in beads and silk, or en- 


1145—Transfer Pattern for 
Hat. A charming effect in 
gaily-colored flower disks de- 
veloped in appliqué. Basket 
and leaves in silk on velour 
or satin. Includes 2 hat sec- 


tirely in wool, darning- and 
outline-stitch. Includes band- 


Three Oaks, Mic hignn ing 8% inches wide, 4 yards; tions, 3 baskets and designs 
New York, 44E.23rd Chicago, 332 S. Michigan banding % inch wide, 6% for appliqué flowers. Price, 

an Francisco, 50 Sansome St. yards. Price, 40 cents. 30 cents. Yellow or blue. 
“GIRDELI ’* means Belting Boned with “Feather- Yellow 


1143 — Transfer Pattern for 
Cherry Tam. A smart shape, 
simple to embroider in outline- 
and satin-stitch with wool. 
Hanging crochet cherries may 
be added. Pattern includes 
2 sections 13% inches in 
diameter, and directions for 
embroidery and _ crocheted 
cherries. Price, 30 cents. 
Yellow or blue. 








1144—Transfer Pattern for 
Tam. This design affords 
particular opportunity for 
smart and striking contrasts 
2 | such as black and white, 
Vie d > henna and blue, purple and 


lavender. Includes 8 sections 


bone’’— onl “F eatherbone * means Warren's a 





= | 





and 8 appliqué designs. 


foundation Price, 35 cents. Yellow or 
of good « } 

dressing 1s ( 
Li FaLco ! 


Underwear for Women 


Mice 


cael 








Underavear for Wome 





























Daintily finished, form fitted and “oe "ee 
skillfully tailored from finely woven 
fabric that gives cvarmth without bull 
Alavays ask for 
i 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
y a , Re Bias See 1140—Transfer Pattern for Trimming. This 1141—Transfer Pattern for Trimming. An 
Vests, Pants, Tights, Union Suits wheat border design may be elaborately carried _ attractive design equally adaptable to beads or 
Little Falls Mfg. Co., Little Falls, New York out in beads and silk, or more simply in wool wool, with circle motifs scattered over waist } 
throughout, in darning-stitch. Includes 6 mo- and sleeves. Pattern includes 2 motifs 24 x 9'%4; 
tifs 844 x 20% inches; 7 yards band hha. inches 16 circle motifs 5 inches across; 5% yards of 
- wide Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 44-inch banding. Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 
Came 
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Dont Send | Penny 


A Fashion ~ ere 


Every stylish woman is wearing a fur scarf with her 
coat, suit, dress or waist. It is appropriate for every 
occasion, This scarf is made of Manchurian fox, 
which has long, — silky hair. This is not the gen- 
uine American ,o%, oo = wear much better than 
the genuine. Searf is large anima! shape with head 
at one end and tail and paws at the other. Lined 
thro it witha all-silk lining. Also has silk ruffle 
neck. Very e and graceful. Colors: 
Biack, Lucilie brown or taupe gray. 
D NOW just your name and address—no 
SEND money. } ge) the fur scarf arrives 
postman Ves t. We have paid the 
}~ 4} Wear the. coast. If you don't find 
= all you ae return it and we will cheerfully 
efund your money at once. This is our risk— 
to sare to give color. Order by No. 17. 


Walter Field Co. dept. 81438Chicago 




















Gray Hair, Now" 


“‘And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

“It was paling ont. etting brittle and 
stringy. Myscalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. The itch- 

instantly. There was no more 

nd—marvel of marvels—it is 
now restored to its original color —not a 
gray hair shows anywhere!” 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is 
colorless, stainless, harmless and restores 
original color to gray hair simply by put- 
ting hair and ecalp in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer; also 

on Hair which explains how Kolor- 
Bak restores gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 W. 38th St., Dept. 1176 Chicago 





SILVER POLISH 


WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE &@ COMPANY. INC.. 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND: ~- TORONTO. CANADA: ~ SYONEY. AUSTRALIA 

















Direct from mill 


INEST quality all- wool worsted yarns 
at a saving of 15 to 25 percent. Direct 
from the mill to you. 
A wide variety of colors and weights : 
4-ply Germantown 
3-ply Germantown 
4-ply Fibre Silk and Worsted 
Fibre Silk and Worsted Floss 
Shetland Floss 
Men’s Sweater Yarn 
Saxony 
Knitting Worsted 
Strong, soft and elastic. Wonderfully 
smooth and even. Knit up beautifully. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed. Peace Dale 
pays postage. 


hive NY . Miss Norma Rose of Ithaca, N. Y, writes: —*‘I find that 
: pe ls ( it ciate up wonderfully even and in addition costs about 
Write toy Iivstrated Cataloe and Easy Parent Terms <—— - P -" ie os For e-half price of the same grade of yarns here.’ 
Free Samples. Send today for free Peace 
Agents: $50 a Week a | Dale samplecard — 4 weights —-$6 beautiful 
1141 colors — 90 samples in all! Get finest 
I r your spare ak ie. Me i women | quality yarns at direct from the mill prices. 
sellir g rantee sl¢ st — —- | 
12 m« outhe me place dfre onl alls “oe ae Write today to PEACE DALE MILLS, Dept. 343 
ors and fancy stripes, including silk hose. How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns &% Matiets Avenue, Mow Terk Chg 
Sell for Less Than Store Prices 
Often sell dozen pair to one family. Every Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you bd e 
man or woman, young or old, can make big can't secure them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York nitting arns 
money selling this quality line. Write for City, stating number desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 
samples. Thomas Mfg. Co. 
H.3002, Dayton, Ohio 
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' Movies or Marriage? 


[Continued from page 14] 










die of ennui unless he is there. She is 
happiest on her vacations, when the “Big 
Man” chops firewood and paddles her about 
under a pink sunshade—and no doubt the 
Big Man is happiest then, too. 

Elsie Ferguson, Dorothy Gish, Madge 
Kennedy, Constance Talmadge and any 
number of beautiful actresses whom we 
know have confided to us that if their 
husbands had insisted or if they had felt 
that their happiness really depended on it, 
they would have renounced their careers 
without a murmur. However, they have 
managed to adjust matters so that the 

° marital machinery runs smoothly with wife 

Gentle on Hosiery in the studio and husband in the bank or 
- on the stage or whatever he happens to be 
With the All-Rubber shrewdly cast in the drama of life. | 
fashioned Oblong Button, the 


OWEVER, we know some girls who 
. said that they would give up their 

y Vhif- careers if their lord and master de- | 
manded it and when they were called upon 


HOSE SUPPORTER to keep their promise they did it. Dorothy 


Davenport has not been seen on the 














































holds the stocking in place securely screen since she became the wife of Wal- | 
—but without injury to the most lace Reid and she says she is supremely | 
delicate silk fabric. happy. Probably she is, for Wallie is even | 


more attractive at home than he is in the 


Sold everywhere ; J 
ld ev in pictures. Then there is Dorothy Kelly, one 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston of the most fascinating screen stars that 
Makers of the famous ever parked her car on the space outside 
Boston Garter for Men the Vitagraph studio in Brooklyn. She 








married Henry Hevenor three years ago 
i — -_ and one week after her wedding we met | 
“MEEDLECRAFT BOOK” her over in the studio. “Wasn’t Henry | 
| nice,” she said, “to let me finish this pic- | 
OF CROCHET DESICNS ture I’m working in?” 
\ | “But aren’t you going to do any more?” 
| “No indeed. My husband doesn’t want 
er Patterhs | | me to, so I won’t do it.” 





112 Pages. 
414 Designs 


















































. ero America. “ t y , ere §s srribly 
For Beginners \ ~---~ But I thought you were _S0 terribly 
ambitious and wanted a career?” I said in ' ‘ 
amazement. Dorothy registered demure- ; aN 
ness. “I was, and I am still ambitious I Posed by Irene Castle Photo by Ira L. Hill 
mean—but not to be an actress. I’m going 
oe ; to learn how to keep house.” 
Se) | And there is Edyth Wylie, popularly . : 
. 7 Bey | ~alle Yee Dee she ‘ ie. . , “res. - 4 7 . - 
Leree, vnvsvaly dati MMM | called Dec Dec. She married Harry Beres- | [rene Castle’s new draped gowns 
photographs showing min a6 ford, the star of Shavings, just as she 
ee ee - = was about to sign a two-year contract to e . | ° / n ° 
nective designs in beau- P = . * - “oa? nite . te ? t i; as e 
tiful doilies, baby caps, | appear in pictures. She had made two nNnvILe DEAULLTU ta IVICS 
edgings, centerpieces, P mx | pictures and incidentally had “made good. 
cen ty tate Mameageen We had luncheon with her one day last 
vers, insertions,etc. analy « eaka . she che hs ah: . . > ¢ 2 > j f « ic 
These desi > pecan gen week and asked her why she had abandoned O mode has ever demanded more of its fabric than 
beset ul gaove — from a career and become “just a wife. Harry that borrowed from ancient Greece. ‘The simplicity 
in, Aaatria, Hungary didn’t want me to act either on the stage of treatment is lost if the fabric has not the suppleness 
Such — a. Be i, or the screen and I love staying at home and weight to lend itself to graceful draping. 
before shown in one book. When we are in New York we have an 
Shows exactly how to crochet apartment way up near 200th Street and It was Lucile’s (Lady Duff-Gordon’s) sure knowledge 
anything, from simplest to most ’ x ae : - . low 3 $ ° . ‘ . : ; 
qoberace, and many Gnished de- I don’t even care about coming down to | of this fact that urged her unhesitating choice of Corticelli 
If x aly the theaters. I love to keep house.” So it Satin for Irene Castle’s evening gown, which preserves 
book, send 31,00 (eneck an ne am ll depends how deeply in love you are ' 
*) Tomether 9 name, See oS oe eee 3 “om so interestingly the Greek tradition. 
forward For instance there are the extra girls ' 
™ BOYD IMPORT & MFG. CO. who stand in line on the lots out in Los | « Aside from the gold and silver lace of the bodice the 
Ferry-Payas Bidg.. Clorslend, Obie. Angeles or sit around on hard benches in | gee i i 
References: Union Trust Co., Cleve- ° ° 1 , +4 | gown Is quite unadorned. 
land, Dun’s or Bradstrest’s. the studios in New York all day waiting 




















for a chance to “go on with others, laugh- 








n ing” or to appear as one-hundredth part Free color booklet oy Joh 

Hair an d of a mob. How can they ever have the Irene Castle frocks The new Corticelli lin- 

Beaut Books courage to do it? . ‘ ; os ; ‘ ing satins- and taffetas 

St y And yet they cry, “We love it! It is fas- Send for copy of free booklet showing Irene Castle in in fascinating Haledon 

Tonpations, oh cinating! If you work three days a week Lucile frocks and wraps. ‘Then ask your dealer to printed Thistleblossom 

Puffs, ete. that’s at least twenty dollars and you can show you the Corticelli dress silks which built them qunen thown Mbetd hese 

Braids, rs, manage to live on that while you re looking | If he hasn't them, write Corticelli Silk Mills, 311 all the rich tropical colors 
ay gp te for something better. And just think, at | Membsndh Gt. Fiesenes, Bless. wp ther 





sa = any moment you might be chosen for a 
av pes big part, and then you might make good 
hods of Besut: Ss Pg anges : » atarred? « 
Chiture, oft Besse I in it, and then you might be starred. But 
¥ Ost Fan to gat thene wouldn’t you rather be married?” I asked 


whew or SEFRPR | fel Ne at sxyt|  CORTICELLI ) Dress SILKS 


No Canadian orders accepted. 






‘modern 





\ 





— in unison, “not unless we could marry a 
nice director.” 








Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Ladies’ Stlk Hostery, Yarns and Crochet Cottons 


Big Cut | Bu nice directors are few and far be- | rear hon _ wandinneinna 
tween. As the months slip by,. the A q VEILING? ESAS V/ CIS 

fascination of the studio wanes; the NARS D\ VU i ee EN © YG MESA OT VING : 

’ ; , fi ) p A PWG 

; d fo) BDON pe 


Li 
delights of living on twenty dollars a week Is Z SASSI no I Seer WN pp GX: Gl 
In Prices in a working girl’s home, washing out your WIS POSH ZINN wp BULAN ei SCO TING 
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| only pair of silk stockings every night—it’s LV e NG YY, . ea 
' | not so bad unless it’s a rainy night and B a (ASS e 4] Your baby’s laugh indicates comfort, N: 
Magazine prices have come down with a | they don’t dry—and never having but two Y : YAW AY/A\ clothes that fit snugly, yet do not bind. |FAY 
crash. McCall's led the way and other ; gee sala a day. before Jong these de- VALC 
popular magazines were quick to follow. | | Square meals a day, belore long tes STEWART’ NS 
The clubs below are remarkable bargains. | lights begin to settle down to trials and SS 
| Make your choice and mail your order at | tribulations. UPLE if 
| oo . . . 
— | x Rc — mp ee eye a SAFETY PINS 
| , Both for : Both for girl can stand just so much of this make- : : 
W ~ B 3 ALMDY 
— |s]15 — = | $15 | believe world. She soon sees that her DN Bi. eae © MSF because of their many safe features 
all’s icCall’s | ah Sete dk tal “might” instead ZN aot ts ee UK| prevent clothes from catching and 
aint tie Reduced from $2.68 world of glory is built on “might” insteac KS “vel I " 
ee ae “ | of “is.” é : ‘aii twisting. Cannot open accidently. 
"s Housewife | _Bethtor | Pictorial Review ae “You might be chosen for a big part, ‘ x Fa Send 6c for sample card of Stewart's Duplex pins 
Rave | $150 McCall's { $310 and then you might make good, and then , : X c lidated Safety Pin C is 
McCall’s eieetiteemanal you might be starred,” the little extra girl D onsolidate ety in Lo. fs 
sieapioutancitaal said. It sounded wonderful then, because : ept. D Bloomfield, New Jersey NG 
7 Woman's Home — | qui 3 tor she was underlining the last part of each Ni ; 4 SIZ ——— : —— 
. _e P SNE UWE = safe UREA 
Youth’s Companion $200 Ameri — $450 | phrase, but the time comes when she un- Ye Als WA hh Ds KN BO Oi 
McCall’s 3 McCall’s ne | | derlines the “might,” and she underlines it BOTAN CNGIKNYE Ain eS ee SLE i \or Za Al WASEZEWES 
Reduced from $3.50 Reduced from $5.00 with anger or with tears of disappointment. 
» . : its . » he 
. ’ Then her mind flits back home to t “ . 
sana abba ae Yoong, Mon Mest. Deer. Thee kk ne Dress Designing Lessons FREE 
TTT eTT eee eee eer “might” where he is concerned. g 
| McCall's Magazine “I will go back and marry John,” the Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress and "GRE pa cm 
| 250 West 37th St., New York, N.Y. little extra girl says, “I know that here Costume Designing during their spare moments CURANKLIN. P 


in this crowded studio I am only one extra 















' 
I accept your generous offer and enclose : : INSTITUTE 
$ Please send the magazines girl among thousands of others. When I IN TEN WEEKS t Dep't P 680 
ashed above 2 , i Frequently Earn #¢ Rochester, N. ¥, 
checked above to the address below. go back home to John, I am the only one. Dress and Costume Designers | PB pang 3 * 
Cesar certainly was a wise old bird when | $45 to $100 a Week # {ree sample lessons in 
ES EE cae Cee ae aid, ‘ be first in a little Iberian | g the subject here checke 
Local was Mayne in Rome.’ ” MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES # ‘5 prESS DESIGNING 
BBETOOS ......00ccoccccreccrcesccssccscccccvesenccesosessosseese The wold needs only a dozen movie | Every woman who now does plain sewing should take up Designing £ MILLINERY 
Post Office " illion wives é © Name 
EFT TES TT TR ee stars. It needs a million wives. Hundreds of Women are Learning Millinery by Mail | ! ee : 
ldress 
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Are We Right About 
Prohibition? Yes— . 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


[Continued from page 6) 











faces, to the actual roof. There was not a 
vacant seat, nor a rustle nor whisper. We 
saw the big men on the platform: one, the 
best speaker the “wets” could find—orator, 
statesman, diplomatist; the other, the tried 
champion of prohibition for two genera- 
tions 

It was not with the debate that I was 
concerned, for to me there is no room for 
debate. I was intensely interested to dis- 


to have shoes and books and vacation trips 
a natural and simple part of life, to have 
a yrowing little bank-account in one of 
the new banks that are springing up every- 
where where the saloons used to be. 

As for free will: is this the first time 
that our sacred right to make ourselves 
ridiculous, or to continue in wrong-doing, 
has been attacked? We are bound by a 
thousand restrictions as close as this one, 


cover just what the anti-prohibition but to the old chains we have grown ac- Here 

forces, ranged here in all their power, could customed, and to the new our reactionary club 

find to say. hearts rise in rebellion as fresh as that that work 
One painted a touching—but irrevelant shook the country to its very foundations its f 
picture of his grandfather’s table, with a few years ago, when the preposterous fancy 

the sons and grandsons of the family gath- objections to slavery began to be voiced ata 

ered in love and harmony to drink the old _ here and there. 

’ man’s health. I had an entirely imagi- The right of duelling: what an uproar McC 
' nary conversation with this man. I im- there was when men were forbidden to Mod 

agined myself saying: kill each other for private wrongs! The Peo; 
“That was a charming thought, your’ right of making our own children work in Jc 

grandmother and her daughters and grand- _ factories for us, before mind and body are Or 

daughters all drinking together—” developed, I have heard men defend in my the | 
“Oh, no!” I imagined him answering time. The right of keeping these same 

hastily. “Not my grandmother! No—she children out of school—the enemies of our McC 
well, she was a real gentlewoman. It freedom have taken this away from us, Peo 

was my grandfather—!” too! And when they have the measles, J 
Change the sex of this ideal glimpse of our own boys and girls, or chicken-pox, or 

family life, in other words, and see how it any other of the little epidemics our grand- Mc( 

loses in beauty! parents circulated so generously, our pre- Moc 
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Oats cost a fancy price? 
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plump, flavory oats. 
these luscious flakes from a bushel. 


Make this dish delicious. 
enjoy it. Oats form the food of foods—almost 


complete food. 
composed of 16 needed elements. 


popular. ‘These fragrant, flavory flakes have mac 
it so with millions. 
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But the opposition had other argu- 
ments. One—and it is an unfailing re- 
course with them when pressed—was the 
entire unconstitutionality of the passage 
of the Nineteenth Amendment. They 
thundered at us that it was an insult to 
our citizenship—it was a step toward mak- 
ing men slaves, it was directed against 
free will! 

Of course the action taken in regard to 
a law does not in the least affect the moral 
value of that law; if it is a good law, it is 
well passed in any fashion. And that this 
particular amendment would be unequiv- 
ocally confirmed by the voters of the 
United States, were it put to a vote, there 
is no possible doubt. Women would carry 
an affirmative vote, alone, if that were 
necessary 

It is too pleasant to have the husband 
and father a member of the family again, 


cious rights are infringed again. 

Our children may not sit on the grass 
in some of our public parks, nor pick the 
flowers, nor may I run my motor-car down 
the left side of any street, anywhere, nor 
run it as fast as I like. And there are 
laws to forbid men to ask young girls to 
go on trips with them, and laws against 
games of chance, and laws against the 
horse-racing that so many nations find 
only an innocent amusement, and in some 
states there are still laws restricting base- 
ball and, football to week days. 

But td™go back to the convention. We 
had launched at us the eloquence of one 
of the country’s great men, beloved, win- 
ning, eloquent. We looked for demolition 
now. 

It did not come. We had the other 
arguments repeated, the grandfather again, 

[Continued on page 58) 





Are We Right About 
Prohibition? No— 


By GETRUDE ATHERTON 


[Continued from page 7) 


naturally the same economy in drinking as 
in food and shelter. It is possible that “The 
Pub” will be closed in time, but Prohibition 
will never be carried to extremes in Great 
Britain. That is a wise race, uncursed 
with sentimentalists and fanatics. 

In spite of the absorbing interest in the 
war, there was universal interest ih the 
Tsar’s edict that stopped the manufacture 
of vodka in Russia. It was apparently 
accepted without protest and the men 
fought with great bravery and endurance. 
But before long, it leaked out that the 
peasants calmly went on making their own 
vodka, and the masses who could not took 
to drugs of every description. And so it 
will be, as long as the physical and mental 
mechanism of Earthians remain what they 
are. Innocent pleasures may in time be 
substituted for vicious and, if varied and 
exciting enough, will rout the memory of 


vocates of prohibition was lecturing in Los 
Angeles and gave his audience much infor- 
mation of prohibition’s triumph and its 
beauties. Among other things he told them 
that the jails were now practically empty. 

After the lecturer had spent his elo- 
quence, an eminent citizen asked him if 
he really believed that the jails were 
empty. He replied with evident sincerity 
that he knew it to be a fact. The citizen 
invited him into his automobile and drove 
him to the county jail. It was night. The 
inmates were asleep, and easily counted. 
Not only was every cell occupied, but the 
corridors were crowded with cots. Prac- 
tically all the newcomers were drunk. The 
lecturer was so astonished he had no com- 
ment to make. Poor thing! Like all ideal- 
ists, he reasoned that what should be must 
be. 

I heard this man, one of the most valu- 

















former intoxications, but some form of able of the Prohibition assets, lecture some 
relaxation man must have, for pleasure is a time before. He has a certain amount of Lost 
Ua er al S primary need. eloquence, and a very persuasive way of This 
That earthly paradise is far off, and driving home half-truths. His audience silki 
we have the present problem of the igno- was fairly intelligent but evidently knew ba 
rant and futile attempt to deprive man, little of history, for they accepted his state- Ing. 
Flaked from queen grains only not only of a much beloved form of pleas- ments as gospel, and gave him several An 
ing himself, but of his even more beloved thousand dollars. Moreover, when he as- the | 
love of personal freedom of choice serted authoritatively that in two hundred Seer 
It is a significant—possibly sinister— years the French, if they continued to a 
The choice of the world fact that thousands of men who formerly’ drink red wine, would be an extinct race, 
i : : were as indifferent to alcohol as to drugs. it occurred to no one to ask how he knew, 
Quaker Oats hold dominant place the world now drink whenever the opportunity or why it was not extinct already, as they 
over. Oat lovers of every clime now send to us offers so irritated are they by this arbitrary had been drinking red wine, or wine in one 
ret it. interference with their liberty, and so vigor- form or another, since the dawn of their oon 
- ous is the natural cussedness of the human history. i 
Eveninthe British Isles—the home of Scotch mind. Many, of course, are unable to beg, When this same lecturer in Los Angeles mo 
: wie al eet , borrow, or steal good liquor, and cancer of | was dwelling upon the beneficences of Pro- 
s—this is now the leading brand the stomach and swift degradation is the hibition, he made no allusion to the fact 2 
, P a cl ae i ee ee Pe result. Those who were accustomed to that sex crimes had increased in the United 
z os get it for the asking a ae “J their whiskey and water, taken perhaps States two hundred per cent, and that doc- ? 
which others send 10,000 miles to get twice a day, have become sots under the’ tors were appalled at the increase in or- ; 
quick and deathly working of bootleg con- ganic diseases, both obstinate and mortal 
coctions. Owing to the closing of road- He said nothing of the loss of sight from 
Pacted ta coated sound pcdhaane with vematalile caver houses, there are fewer automobile acci- bootleg whiskey, nor of the other and even 1 
dents on Sundays, but an increase in crime. more demoralizing fact that, when men 
Several months ago one of our ardent ad- (Continued on page 58] p 
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Big Meadow 


[Continued from page 27] 


his drink of water, after all. He had for- 
gotten to bring his dish. . . . He 
squared his chin and strode forward toward 
Kaigan. He would get along without the 
drink. But the sun did to him what that 
nameless Chinese town could not do. It 
shot up his fever again, and the fever 
brought him to his knees. 

He covered his eyes with a crooked 
elbow, curled up and sighed like a tired 
child. She had frowned at him. 


T seemed very natural. Northwood’s 
voice was in his ears—Northwood’s 
deep, soft chuckle. “Say, Weaver, 


you're about the most expensive sick man I 
ever heard of—” 

“Yes? How’s that?” 

“Little Theodora puts you up at the 
best hotel in the place, while she comes to 
fetch me—and you go through the town 
damaging all the citizens—real friends of 
mine, too. You ran amok!” 

“I’ve always refrained from killing 
Chinamen,’ Weaver muttered. His eyes 
were on the grimy, webby beams above his 
head. They looked familiar, and the smell 
of the tramped clay and the hungry drone 
in the air. “It’s the same place,” he mut- 


tered. “I wasn’t coming back here! It’s 
the same fly. Why, this isn’t—” 
“Where did you think you’ were, 


Weaver ?” 

“Back in the tobacco shop at the North- 
east Gate.” 

“Huh, you'd better go back to sleep. 
I’m standing by you this time.” 

Weaver thought it was the same day, 
but it was really two mornings afterward, 
when he awoke to find Northwood sitting 
near—the same old smile, but  wist- 
ful, and the eyes that turned away, always 
looking for something. Weaver was silent 
a long time, the old themes rushing back. 

“And you really—you really do belong 
out here—in the cattle business—?” 

Northwood patted his shoulder clumsily. 

“But this Boleau—” 

“My partner—not a bad sort. You'll 
see him different before you leave—” 

Now Weaver was still again. The girl 
did belong. She wasn't Boleau’s woman, 
after all. He remembered _ her 
frown. There was a big patch of cold and 
desolation in his chest, but the hunch had 
been straight after all. She did belong. 

“T need a shave and a bath—oh, yes, a 
bath—I want steam and suds and cal- 
drons—” 

Weaver thought it all out in the bath. 
The cold stayed around his heart. North- 
wood said: “Boleau tells me that the 
packers in Kaigan are ready to deal.” 

“They have been for some months.” 

“T haven't been ready—until now. 
Where do you come in, Weaver?” 

“I’m only with the bank. They sent 
me out to try and run down this Boleau, 
and I had a hunch that you had taken that 
name. You're a hard man to come up 
with, Northwood, but I always did like 
you and your shop—” 

“That shop was good when the Gate 
opened and Asia blew through,” North- 
wood said. “But I had to have room after 
that. Room! There seemed no prairies 
big enough—none but these. And there’s 
always something bigger beyond—always a 
bigger meadow over the next range! Gad, 
the saddle peeled you, man! Theodora 
says you did over a hundred miles within 
twenty-four hours—” 

“Don’t talk of it, or I'll get into a fit 
again,” Weaver said wearily. “You ex- 
plained to your friends, the natives, that I 
was off my head, didn’t you? et 
the packers merely want you out of the 
way, because the natives won’t deal with 
them. They’d like you assassinated acci- 
dentally, but I think they’d a good deal 
rather have you for a field-boss.” 

Northwood smiled. “No, Boleau will 
go in with you and make a deal.” 

“You'll sell, then?” 

“All but a parcel of pet stock I’m driv- 
ing westward over the mountains. There’s 
more grass lands over there—a couple of 
thousand miles into Dsungaria. It will 
take twenty years for the world to catch 
up to that. I'll have another big meadow 
in full bloom off there by that time.” 

“But why did you stand off so long?” 

Northwood smiled. “We've been wait- 
ing—waiting until they really wanted what 
we've got. I want your packers to realize 
that they’re buying something. They’re 
good people—these Mongols. I mean to 
see that they get treated right. . .. 
Besides, I’ve been hanging around Kaigan 
for the little girl to come in.” 

Weaver was shaving. He saw his own 
mouth open and shut idiotically. Later, 
when he was ready to limp forth, North- 
wood repeated. “Yes, you can go back 
with Boleau. I'll give you a message to the 
three little packers, but you won’t be sitting 
the roan for a few days. Boleau can take 
him part of the way. And you—that’ll 
tickle Theodora—you can go back in the 
palanquin ! You don’t really know 
Theodora, yet. Come on out and see her.” 

[Continued on page 57] 
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When Knighthood 
Was in Dutch 


Continue 


WE BURY YOU FOR 10 CENTS 


/ 


i 


A WEEK 
And 
WHAT'S THE USE OF DYING IF YOU 
AIN’T GOING TO HAVE A 
SWELL FUNERAL? 
And 
FULL BRASS BAND PLAYS OVER THE 
GRAVE OF EVERY MEMBER 
And 
YOU CAN’T LOSE 
EVERYBODY HAS GOT TO DIE! 
And: 
LIVE HAPPY DIE HAPPY 
) CENTS A WEEK 
DOES THE WORK! 
Music, Mourners & Refreshments 


Furnished at all Funerals 


Tedium Crabtree — himself gorgeously 


clad as a Toreador—had done himself proud 
in the matter of costume advising. Flaring 
dominoes, chocolate vikings Pierrots, 
Chinamen, Red Riding Hoods, jockeys, 
cowgirls, French courtiers—every type ol 
costume which has ever been in popular 
favor at such an event. The room blos 
somed with the gorgeousness of assured 
success The crowd poured in, fill- 
ing the ballroom to suffocation 

Professor Aleck Champagne rose im 


portantly upon his large feet and flourished 
a brass baton. The musicians responded 
with a spurt of toe-tickling jazz which sent 
a hundred couples gliding over the floor. 


Exotic Hines, early on hand—resplendent 
in the glittering regalia of a doughty knight 
bowed before Little Bo-Peep as grace 


fully as his tin clothing permitted. 

She slid into his metallic embrace: a 
warm, pliant figure which nestled closely 
against him. And it was while they were 
dancing that Lancelot Marrow stomped 
awkwardly into the room 

Tedium Crabtree saw him 
Tedium knew that something 
He swung across the floor 
Lancelot by the arm 

“Ise Tedium.” 

“Is you?” 

“Yeh. What you gone an’ done? 

He glanced furiously toward the floor 
Lancelot followed the direction of his gaze 
and spread his hands helplessly 

‘Tain’t my fault, Tedium. I cou’dn’t 
put on them tin Reckon knights 
di’n’t use’n to have feet as big as mine.” 

“Well,” snapped Tedium, “you don’ look 
like no knight. You looks like a accident 
in a cannin’ fact’ry.” 

In truth, Lancelot’s feet were not a joy 
forever. They were large and clad in shoes 
which were broken where the bunions live. 

“Where my Lil Bo-Peep is at?” he de- 
manded 

Tedium pointed 

“Wiggilin’ Tripe! 


first and 
was wrong 
and clutched 


shoes 


“Yonder she goes.” 
Tha’s another knight 


feller she’s dancin’ with.” 
“Uh-huh!” 
“You never tol’ me there was gwine be 


no other knights.” 

“I knows a heap I ain’t never tol’ you.” 

Lancelot was woefully disappointed, but 
as valiant as his habiliments demanded. He 
saw Little Bo-Peep dance the next with a 
slabsided negro disguised as a jockey. Then 
Lancelot insinuated himself before her 

“C’n I have the nex’ dance, please 
ma’am ?” 

Bo-Peep shook her head 

“I craves the one after that.” 

Again she refused him 

“Does you mean to tell 
Lancelot testily, “that ev’y 
took t’night ?” 

She nodded a violent 

“That bein’ the 
“you ain't gwine 
should worry!’ 
away 

He wasn’t 
he was heartbroken 
there were 
heard the music 
her once more in 


me,” 
dance 


snapped 
has be’n 


“Ves.” 
snorted Lancelot 
with me—an’ I 
which he strode 


Cast hg 
dance 


With 


going to let Agnis see that 
He'd show her that 
women in the world. He 
strike up again, and saw 
the arms of the other 
knight. He gazed wildly about in search of 
another woman upon whom to lavish his 
generous aliections 
He paused—fascinated—at sight of a 
pink-tighted ballet dancer. Lancelot had 
never before so much of a lady 
at a purely function. He bowed be 
fore her—she nodded, and they were off 
into the dance 
Lancelot, while strong on selling ice, was 
nothing to boast about in the way of a 
“dancer. He stumbled about the floor 
twice he heard his partner murmur “Ouch!’ 
But she was game, and he tried to make 
himself believe that he was enjoying it 
Twice they nearly bumped against 
Little Bo-Peep and the other knight. Lan- 
detected a gleam of interest in Bo- 


other 


seen quite 
social 
} 


celot 


from page 5; 8] 


Peep’s eyes, and saw her glance roam with 
obvious disapproval over the curvy figure 
of his partner. Jealous, eh? He spoke in 
an unnatural, guttural voice: 

“Gimme all the res’ of 
t’night ?” 

The ballet dancer hesitated—then nod- 
affirmatively “Hot dam!” chortled 
Lancelot. “Ise gwine show her.” 

And show Little Bo-Peep he did. He 
paid ardent court to his little dancer with 
her pink tights and flaring pink skirts. 

And meanwhile Exotic Hines was mak- 
ing merry with Little Bo-Peep. It was not 
until after ten o’clock that he found the op- 


the dances 


ded 


portunity which he sought. The music of 
a fox-trot came to a crashing halt in a 
crescendo measure filled with wild, false 
notes. Exotic and Little Bo-Peep found 
themselves by the door. He motioned her 
into the cool night air. 


“I know who you is,” stated Exotic. 


Little Bo-Peep shrugged in mute sur 
prise. 
“An’,” continued Exotic gruffly, “I de- 


siahs to tell you a few things. Fust off, 
you thinks you is sumthin’—but you rilly 
ain’t nothin’. You thinks folks is crazy 
bouten you—which shows you ain’t got 
nothin’ in yo’ haid on’y foolishment. Of 
all the gals I know, they ain’t one which 


ain’t prettier than what you is. . 

Bo-Peep, startled, headed for the door 
Exotic restrained her forcibly. 

“T tells you one thing mo’ befo’ you go,” 
said the gallant knight. “You has always 
thunk I was in love with you. Well, I 
wa’n't—an’ I ain't. An’ I never is gwine 
be. So you might’s well make up yo’ min’ 
now that I ain’t the kin’ of a man to make 
ma‘iage with no sech of a none-thinkin’, 
foolish-headed, stuck-on-yo’se’f gal as you.” 

But he got no farther, for Bo-Peep’s 
very competent hand flashed up and 
spanked against his tin visor. Then she 
flounced indoors, made her way to the 
ladies’ dressing-room and threw herself on 
the lounge in a flood of bitter tears. 

Which explains why Exotic Hines strode 
triumphantly to his little closed car, swiftly 
doffed his Knight’s costume and adorned 
himself as a bandit of Mexico 


N hour passed: two hours. And finally 
the cornettist sounded a sharp series 
of notes on his abused instrument. 

The dancers paused: Lawyer Chew rose to 
his feet-—surveyed the room impressively— 

“An’ now, ladies an’ gentlemen, comes 
the unmaskin’. When I says th’ee—ev’y- 
body take off the things over their faces!” 

The revellers murmured _ expectantly. 
Exotic Hines found himself standing close 

very close—to Little Bo-Peep. Near at 
hand he saw the knightly form of Lancelot 
Marrow still in the company of the pink 
ballet dancer. Next to Lancelot was a 
toreador—Tedium Crabtree 

Lawyer Chew’s voice rolled sonorously 
forth: “One! Two! Th’ee!” 

There was a ripping off of masks—a 
chorussed shriek of delirious surprise. And 
from the lips of Mr. Exotic Hines came a 
fervent groan as he witnessed the un- 
masking of Little Bo-Peep. 

For, instead of being greeted by the face 
of Agnis Grubb, he gazed into the eyes of 
Dorina Hamilton—his own best-beloved ! 


He stepped swiftly to her side. Her 
gaze frigidly met his. 

“Exotic Hines,” said Dorina levelly, 
“you nee’n’t think I don’ know you was 
that knight feller which insulted me. If’n 


you ever speaks to me again, I slaps yo’ 
face—no matter where we is at!” 
Tedium Crabtree grinned broadly as he 


saw the crushed Exotic Hines turn slowly 
away. And he noted that Exotic was wit- 
ness to another scene—a scene between 


Lancelot and the curvy, pink ballet dancer. 
Lancelot’s astonishment at discovering 
that his partner of the evening had been 


Agnis Grubb was almost pathetic. He 
trembled, stammered : 
“Agnis honey. 

She slipped her hand into his. “How 
did you know who I was is, Lancelot?” 

“I—I—love you so much, Agnis—my 
instinc’ tol’ me you was her.” 

“Oh! Lancelot!” 


“Is things all right betwix us, honey? Is 
you gwine make ma’iage with me?” 

Exotic heard his question, and her nod- 
ding head informed him that he had not 
only irrevocably lost himself the chance of 
a rich marriage, but also lost his greatest 
business asset. . . . 

And the smiling Tedium 
Lancelot’s puzzled questioning : 

“You knowed all the time who I was?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

“Tell me—how’d you know?” 

He waited eagerly for her answer. It 
came in low-toned, affectionate accents. 

“I reckernized you, Lancelot,” mur- 
mured Agnis, “by the way you stepped on 
my feet!” 
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For This $22.50 
LADIES’ BRACELET 
WATCH 
AS HARMING gift 

that any woman 
will be delighted to 
yet Xmas morning. 
‘his dainty, plain, 
round convertible 
bracelet watch has a 
15 jewel Lady Alton 
movement, 20 year 
guaranteed gold filled 
ease and bracelet. 
Sold in stores up to 
® $22.50. Our price, oniy 


$15 


27th ANNUAL GIFT BOOK — FREE 
Has 168 pages with thousands of sugges- 
tions of fine Xmas jewelry at lowest 
sible prices. Write for it—it’s free. 
ill help you do your Xmas shopping at 
home and save money. 
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You want to 
be the best 
< z cake maker in your 
neighborhood. I can teach you how. 
If you will follow my methods you can on your 
first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 
and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 
diately give you a wonderful soutien. 
woman |! 


Your Chance for Profit—o75,."oTi505 
cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. 
have thousands of ony from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the 


Osborn Cake Making System—Yy "<P. 


original. You cannot fail with them. ey are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part. 








Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
Dept. K-10 Bay City, Mich. 

me without obligat?on full particu- 
lars about the famous Osborn Cake System. 
DID cedicscaerdiavaliabisialigtieniccicanneniagiai 
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StoutWomen 
You Can Look Slender 


PPEARANCE is largely a 
matter of clothes. Stout 
women can look slenderif their 
clothes are well designed with 
becoming, slenderizing lines, 


Lane Bryant specializes in 
providing just such clothes. 
New York and Paris fashions 
re-designed with lines that 
slenderize. Finest materials, 
best workmanship — always. 


The prices are exceptionally i 
low, for Lane Bryant manu- hs = 
factures as well as designs. | 


Style Book Free 


Sent free—the new Lane 
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Bryant Style Book, the 
only Style Book published 
just for Stout Women. 
76 pages, picturing new 
Fall and Winter Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Waists, 
Skirts, Corsets, Hose 
and Underwear. Sizes 
39 to 56 bust. Style 
Book sent FREE. A 
post eard will bring 
it. Write for it today. 
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Could your church use 
$100.00? Should a new organ 
be bought or carpet be re- 
placed or new hymnals_ be 
purchased? Are there repairs 
to be made or redecorating to 
be done? Is there a church 
debt to be paid? Would a gift 
of $100 help? If so, your church is | 
offered the opportunity to secure 
$100 or more under a plan which | 
over 10,000 churches have used suc- 

cessfully. 


10,000 Churches 
Have Received Gifts 


More than 10,000 _ different 
churches have received gifts under 
this offer. Just read the following 
from Mrs. W. H. Preston of Atlanta, 
Ga. “The check of $100.00 for our 
church debt was received. The 
Missionary Society feels grateful to 
you for the wonderful opportunity 
to help our church. We wish to 
thank you.” 


Write Today 


Ministers and Ministers’ wives, 
members of Ladies’ Aid and Christian | 
Endeavor Societies, Sunday School .| 
Superindentents and Teachers, all 
church workers, this is your oppor- 
tunity. 


Mail This Coupon 





McCatr’s Macazine, Dept. 


| 
na | 
250 W. 37th St., 


New York 
Please send me, without obliga- 


tion or expense, complete informa- 
tion about your Church Plan. 
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Your Clothing 
Problem Solved + 


The most charming 
of New York’s Winter 
Coats, Furs and 
Dresses are in the new 
Larkin Catalog. You 
can easily make them 
yours without extra 
expense just through 
Larkin Factory - to- 
Family Dealing. 


New Larkin 
Catalog FREE 


Beautifully illus 
trates and describes 900 
Larkin Products and }j 
1900 valuable Pre- 
miums given with them. 
Wearing Apparel, Jew- 
elry, Silverware, Rugs, 
Furniture and Toys are 
among its many timely 
Christmas suggestions. [, 
New lower prices fill this 
Book from cover to cover with 
money - saving offers. 

Mail coupon to nearest | 
address TODAY. ts 
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[Continued from page 23] 


his head. His overcoat, donned in haste, 
was poorly settled on his shoulders, though 
he had contrived to worry two buttons 
through the wrong buttonholes. In a loud, 
blurred voice he was explaining intimately 
the personal service he required in exchange 
for the bill which he was waving beneath 
the porter’s nose. 

“Now, lishn, Jim 
my callin’ you, Jim, do you, ol’ scout? 
5 Get thish straight: M’wife’s here 
tnight ‘nd I don’ want her know I wash 
here, shee. If she don’ know I wash here, 
she’s got nothin’ on me, nothin’ ’tall, shee ? 
So you don’ know me, you never heard of 
me, shee?” 

“Yes, Mr. Druce.” 

““Caush it’s thish 


Don’ mind 


way: if she’s got 


nothin’ on me, I’m all right, ’an I got 
somethin’ on her, good ’nd plenty. She’s 
here with man I know ’an don’ like, got 


no ush for at all—shee? Ain't that jush 
like a woman? Insish you gotta walk 
chalk mark, but minute back’sh turned, 
what they do? Go off on private lil parties 
all their own Be 

Panting and sick with humiliation, 
Lucinda turned blindly to flee that babbling 
voice of a fool—and heard her own name 
pronounced by somebody into whose arms 
she had all but blundered. 

“The car is here, Mrs. Druce.” 

She identified the face of her chauffeur. 

“Wait,” she quavered. 

And by a miracle of will-power she 
managed to subdue her nervous trembling, 
and putting aside her mortification for the 
time being, took thought quickly and 
clearly, and measures immediately. 

As she approached, the porter must have 
guessed who she was, for he spoke to Bel- 
lamy in a low voice, and the latter swung 
round with startled eyes and a dropping 
jaw. Lucinda closed her fingers round his 
wrist and put all her strength into their 
grasp. 

“Come, Bel,” she said clearly and not 
unkindly. “Please don’t keep me waiting. 
The car is here, we’re going home.” 

Someone in the crowd jeered, but Bel’s 
eyes winced: she knew she had won. 

“Oh, a’right,” he mumbled with strange 
docility. “Didn’ know you were waitin’, 
Linda. Get ri’ in the car—be with you in 
jush a minute.” 

“No,” she said; “you’re coming now.” 

Without relaxing her hold, she drew him 
away. He yielded, suffered her to lead him 
to the town-car, stumbled in on his knees, 
and crawled up to the seat. 

Lucinda followed. The door closed be- 
hind her with a clap, and with purring 
gears the car shot away, out of range of 
those leering, hateful faces on the sidewalk. 

She had forgotten Dobbin utterly. 

Bellamy lay in a loose slouch rather 
than sat in his corner, breathing heavily. 
The passing lights revealed a stupid look 
on his congested features. His eyes were 
half-closed, he seemed to be asleep. 

Cringing as far away from him as she 
could, Lucinda dug her nails into her palms 
in the struggle to keep from giving herself 
up body and mind to the dominion of 
hysteria. She saw nothing ef the streets 
through which they passed, had no thoughts 
other than those inspired by this fight to 
preserve her self-control. 

The car stopped. She jumped out and, 
leaving Bellamy to the care of the chauffeur 
and footman, ran up to her rooms. The 
maid, waiting there, she dismissed for the 
night with a decision that sent the woman 
from her in astonishment. 

Alone, her first move was to secure the 
door communicating with Bel’s rooms. 
Then she threw herself at length upon the 
bed and lay listening. After some time she 
heard voices on the stairway, and stumbling 
feet. The door closed between the hall and 
Bel’s rooms. She heard him maundering 
incoherently to his valet for a time, a long 


time; the valet seemed to be arguing some 
question with him, trying to make him 
listen to reason and failing in the end. The 


neck of a decanter clattered against the 
rim of a glass, there was a lull in the 
murmur of voices, then a thick cry that 
she knew was Bel’'s, and the thud of a fall. 
After that the quiet was barely disturbed 
by the valet’s labors with the body of the 
drunkard. Eventually she heard the man 
go out and shut the door. In the silence 
that followed a gilt clock on her dressing- 
table chimed twelve. 

She rose then, 
simplest street suit. 

For half an hour or so she was busy 
at desk and dressing-table, packing a small 
hand-bag. She did not falter once or waste 
a single move through indecision. 

Shortly after one o'clock, she left Bel 
snoring, crept quietly down the stairs, and 
let herself out into the street. 

Nobody saw her go, neither did she 
hesitate as she turned her back upon the 
home that had till now held every precious 
thing in life for her. 

[Continued in the December McCatu’s]} 
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See what your dollar buys 
now in Hanes Unions for boys 
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Mark 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR. 


Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guar- 
antee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any 
seam brea 





Hanes Big Features 


1 Staunch, elastic shoul- 
* ders made with service- 
doubling lap seam. 
2 Hanes Tailored Collar 
* ette won't gap or roll. 
3 Hanes Closed Crotch is 
* cut to stay closed. 
All Hanes Underwear made 
with reinforced buttonholes, 
which hold their shape and 
do not stretch! 


| 


There is a tremendous reduction in the 
price of Hanes Underwear this year. Think 
of it—one dollar for the finest popular- 


priced boy’s union suit that’s sold. Take 
advantage of it now. 

Start your boy wearing Hanes Union 
Suits. The sturdy elastic knit holds its 


Rock-Bottom Prices 


Boys’ Union Suits...........$1.00 

Men's Union Suits, $1.50 to $2 

Men's Shirts and Drawers, 75¢ 
a garment 


warmth and body and fleeciness through 
countless washings. Pearl buttons are on to 
stay. There’s perfection in every detail. 
Made in two weights; also knee length and 
short sleeves. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Buy Hanes now, at the low- 
est underwear prices in years! 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us immediately. 


Mat Awmmor youll wont fom ty wear Hanon Mbinsook Union duit! 

















Send for Free Bed-time Story Book 





Ro-Tex-Co Sleeping Garment embodies im- 
provements made possible by more than 
twenty years’ experience as manufacturers 
of children’s underwear. 

New style, non-gaping seat gives greater 

elasticity and comfort at waist; improved 
feet with durable seams; roomy sizes; 
retails at $1.00. Ask your dealer to show 
you Ro-Tex-Co. If he cannot supply you, 
write us. 

ROME TEXTILE COMPANY 
349 Broadway, Dept. M. New York City 
Children’s Union Suits, Vests and Pants 


Sleeping 
Garment 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Cenmartng and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 Bogue, 
9034 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ill, St., 7. indianapotis. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
106 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3. 50. Write 4 


Mrs. Harriman made $973.39 
So Cas Toa 


By selling our Beautiful Dress Goods, Dainty Handker 
chiefs, Durable Hosiery, etc. Whole or part time. Pro- | 
tected Territory Experience or money unnecessary. 

Write today for Free Booklet. | 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc.,pept- 11, Binghamton, ¥.¥ | 


POEMS WANTE 





for publication, Cash | 
paid for those available. 


Send one short poem today for free examination. 


IDYL PUB. Co., 189 N. Clark St.. Suite 213, CHICAGO CHICAGO | c.OTT ort ENGRAVING CO Cc 


Big Saving for You 


samples. 100 Visizing Cards, $1 
+» 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why pay high prices when big savings are wait- 
ing for vou in Kalamazoo? Thousands are get- 
ting ‘‘ Kalamazoo-Direct-To- You" prices and 
saving money this year. 

Write today and find out how much you can 
save on a Kalamazoo Stove, Range or Furnace. 


Also get our money-saving prices on Sewing Machines, 
Kitchen Kabinets, Indoor Closets, Paints, 
Shoes, Gas Ranges, Rugs and many other 
articles, 


Mail a Postal Today 


This is your year to save money and our prices 
now save you more than most people expect. 


Cash or Easy Payments. 24-Hour Shipment, Send today for Catalog No. 198 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Trade Mark Direct 8) You” 
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and Ranges Registered 








4 NEW BOOKLET ON 
DRAPERIES, beauti 
ully dlustrated in col- 
rs, Showing many new 
and charming window 
treatments with Orinoka 
fabrics by a New York 

rator, will be sent 
jor 20 cents, stamps or 

com. 
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{ Y } Window hung with Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast Venetian Damask; Sundale Gauze | 
against the glass | 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


RINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast casement cloths are 

the newest and most exquisite materials for use 
against the glass. Soft and lustrous, they hang in grace- 
ful folds and radiate a mellow light. This beautiful ma 
terial comes in a great variety of weaves, figured and 
plain; and in an abundance of delightful colorings—soft 
gold, orchid, rose, henna, copper, jade blue and many 
others just as lovely. 


For overdraperies—there is a wide choice of Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast material. Charming weaves, designs 
and colorings—to harmonize with any furnishings. And 
all are positively sunfast and tubfast. All Orinoka 
ae ae pre Guaranteed Sunfast fabrics are dyed by a special process 


If color changes from ex which makes them fadeless. 
posure to the sunlight or | 
a a se When you ask for sunfast draperies, say the whole 
chant is hereby author os . . . os - 

ized to replace them with name—‘“‘Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast’—and look for 
the Orinoka Guarantee Tag on the bolt. 


new goods or refund the 
purchase price.” 





GUARANTEE 


“These goods are guaran 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 142 Clarendon Bldg., New York 








He’s Proud of that Label 


for it proves that his suit 
is made of the genuine 


CROMPTON #4-Weather' CORDUROY 




























There is something about this 
handsome, durable fabric that 
makes a boy a little more 
upstanding and manly. 


And, most important of all, 
CROMPTON ‘‘All-Weather”’ 
CORDUROY is the most 
economical fabric you can 
buy, for it will outwear two 
ordinary suits. It is actually 


Boy Proof. 





For Dress, School, and Play 
CROMPTON 
** All-Weather’’ 
CORDUROY 
is Best 








At good Clothing Stores 


Everywhere 





Ask for our FREE BOOKLET 
The Economy of Corduroy.” 
lt your dealer hasn't it, white us 





resistant alike to 
Water, Wear, and Weather 


and we will be glad to mail it to y 
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Rooms 


By Dorothy Ethel Walsh 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRIZIER McCULLY 


ESIGN plays an important part in 
D modern decoration. Such an im- 

portant part, that the markets are 

flooded with various examples of 
it. Time was when a few stock patterns 
were all there were from which to choose, 
but modern art has eliminated that condi- 
tion. 

Many of these designs executed by real 
artists are lovely affairs indeed, but they 
must be selected judiciously. When the 
everage housewife goes shopping for home 
furnishings, she finds herself surrounded 
by a myriad of ravishing fabrics, delect- 
able lamp shades, furniture to entice the 
most wary. And she proves herself a wise 
woman indeed if, after her purchases are 
in place, she does not find that her home is 
filled with numerous designs totally unre- 
lated. 

The window draperies may have at- 
tracted her in the shop, but did she take 
into consideration that they not only did 
not “go” with the pattern of the uphol- 
stery fabric, but definitely clashed with it? 
In a room where op- 
posing designs are 
found much confu- 
sion is felt. 

This confusion is / 
augmented when the 
designs are similar, 
but not alike. When 
you are in a room 
furnished in such a 
manner, the greater 
part of your time is 
apt to be given to 
studying these vari- 
ous materials and 
trying to determine 
in what particulars 
they differ. 

Please do not mis- 
take my meaning. I 
am not advocating 
neutral, plain decora- 
tions. On the con- 
trary, I am a strong 
advocate of the use 
of bright, happy col- 
ors in the home. As 
a friend who hails 
from the Emerald 
Isle is wont to put it, 
they “stir your 
heart,” and surely we 
all can do with a 
little heart stirring 
now and then. No, instead of eliminating 
color, use plenty of it, but use it to its 
best advantage. Think out your decora- 
tive scheme before you apply it. Have a 
dominating motif in the room, and let it 
assume its right value by not placing op- 
posing motifs in close proximity to it. 


design is a goo 


ECAUSE there are so many charming 
designs to be found in upholstery and 
drapery fabrics today, the decorator 

is apt to sponsor plain walls. Then are 
these attractive, figured materials given a 
chance to show to advantage. However, 
if your wall has a figure all its own, the 
following rule is a good guide: Figured 
wallpaper, plain or striped fabrics. 

If, for example, the walls of your room 
are covered with a flowered paper. do 
not make the mistake of choosing a drap- 
ery fabric which contains the same flower 
worked into a different motif. Only con- 
fusion will be the result. Let the wall 
paper be the nucleus of the general scheme. 
Make the rest of the decorations apparently 
subservient to it. You will be surprised 
to find the tables will be turned. With 
plain rug and window hangings your walls 
will be less notice- 
able than if you 
used other designs 
or similar ones in 
the draperies. It i 
is a mistake to use 
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terns in different 
materials, such as 
wall paper and 
cretonne. The fact 
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that one is paper and the other cotton or 
linen makes them unrelated. Under such 
circumstances, one of them must assume the 
role of the imitation of the other, and imi- 
tation in art is not considered a good thing. 


ET us plan a few decorative schemes 
worked out according to the above 
ideas. Two sketches illustrate my 

point. In the larger drawing you will see 
a wicker easy chair and chaise longue made 
cheerful with cretonne covers on their 
cushions. They are placed in a living- 
room, and as comfort in such a room 
should be considered of prime importance, 
they strike a dominant note. In planning 
the decorations it was therefore decided 
to let this furniture play the rdle of lead- 
ing lady, and as large designs of brilliant 
colorings reach the eye more quickly than 
neutral and conservative ones, to the 
wicker was assigned the bright-figured 
dresses you see in the sketch. 

The walls were covered with a buff 
paper, quite warm in shade, and as the 

room faced west and 
was flooded with sun- 

— light the greater part 

of the day, it was 
thought best to 
choose a material for 
the window hangings 
which would tend to 
cool the room. A 
grey-green was chosen 
as best suited to ful- 
fill this duty. Like 
kills like and the yel- 
low inthe green 
tends to _ neutralize 
the wall color while 
the blue-grey tone to 
the material gives an 
impression of cool- 
ness. The material 
selected was a mer- 
cerized rep—a goods 
of excellent wearing 
qualities and reason- 
able price. 

With this plain 
background the fur- 
niture could afford 
to be “heart stirring,” 
so it was painted 
green like the win- 
dow hangings and its 
cushions covered with 
an English cretonne 
made up of greens, blacks, wine-color and 
small touches of yellow. 

This room was large, and that brings 
out a point I wish to emphasize. Because 
the room was large, it was possible to use 
a large-patterned material. Had the room 
been small, the large flowers in the design 
would have dominated their surroundings 
and the room would have appeared 
crowded with furniture and so smaller than 
it was. Now there is no over emphasis of 
the furniture as the colors in the cretonne 
blend with the rest of the decorations and 
fit into the general scheme. On entering 
the room, one is only conscious that the 
chair and chaise longue appear inviting 
and the entire room restful. Do you see 
my point? This restful atmosphere could 
not have been gained had the wall paper 
been of one design, the hangings of an- 
other. The brilliant cretonne on the furni- 
ture would then have been only tiresome. 

In the other sketch you will see an op- 
posite plan worked out. This room was 
small, and was not flooded with sunlight. 
Color was needed therefore, but the ques- 
tion was where to put it. The furniture 
would be emphasized if bright-hued slips 

were used, and in a small room 
that would be unfortunate. Here 


choice for the 


bs iuee — Ree the furniture must be as little 
—— pT hm) Ce noticeable as possible. The prob- 


; lem was solved in this way: 
Because the ceiling was low, a 
| striped wall paper was used, for 


(Continued on page 57) 
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How She Does It 


Have you wondered how women of your 
acquaintance, with income no greater than 
yours, dress so much better? It is because 
they make their clothes al- 
lowance go three times as 
far by doing their own 
dressmaking. Thou- 
sands of women have 
learned by mail plain and 
fancy sewing, cutting, dress- 
making, tailoring and de- 
signing clothes for them- 
selves and their children 
or professionally for 
others. 















Our new Courses in 


Home Sewing 
Home Dressmaking 
and 
Professional 
Dressmaking and 
Tailoring 


are modern, easy to under- 
stand and apply, and cost 
little. Unique plan of pay- 
ment—we sell the instruc- 
tion in short units, payable 
in advance or on easy 
monthly terms. 


Write for our free booklet 
“The Power of Dress” which 
gives full particulars of the 
celebrated Foster System, 
originated by our Presi- 
dent, the inventor of in- 
struction by mail. 


Women’s College of Arts and Sciences 
1548 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARTEMIS 


secret of home happiness, 
| wonderful in its beautiful rich tone— 
that’s the ARTEMIS. What a perfect j 
accompaniment it gives to the voice, what 
delicate shading of expression. No home is 
| too fine for this superb one-priced instru- 
ment, that can be played by hand or asa 
player-piano. 
Artemis Universal Prices 
Popular Idol Model $495 Musician Model $590 
Music Lover Model $535 Artist Model $645 


Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the guaranteed Artemis Line. | 











‘last few minutes. 








Ask his name and address and get our ff 
|) beautiful Artemis Catalog No. 111Free. 


| Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co., | 
I Makers i) 
= all ae Building, Cilengn, Ill. lic. 
FA) 














$100.00 For 
Your Bazaar 


wo will your Bazaar or Fair 
be held this season? Are you 
| interested in a plan that will increase 
| your profits by $100.00 or even more? 
| Churches and worth-while organiza- 
| tions which are planning to raise 

funds through Fairs or Bazaars now, 
| should write at once for information 
| about the McCall Plan. Use the 
coupon below or write the same in- 
| formation on a postcard or in a letter. 


| This Coupon Will Help! 


SS eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
BAZAAR DEPT., McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y 

We are interested in your plan to increase 
our Bazaar profits by $100.00. 


LOCAL 
ADDRESS 





CITY and 


CHURCH or 
Organization...... sageilcbanniniainen 


DATES OF 
BAZAAR . 

















Restful Rooms 


(Continued from page 56] 


perpendicular lines tend to give added 
height to a room. The paper was of two 
tones of cream color, and the davenport 
and several chairs were covered with 
slips of the same shade as the stripe of the 
paper. This allowed the furniture to fade 
into the background and be less discern- 
ible to the eye. The windows were then 
selected as the best medium through which 
to bring cheer into the room. Gold voile 
was hung directly next to the glass and 
over-draperies of a brilliant small-designed 
cretonne were chosen, to suit the limited 
surroundings. The colors in the fabric 
were gold, blue and a little soft red. 
Cushions are delightful things to have 
around when they are dressed correctly, 
and fulfil their real mission—that of bring- 
ing comfort to a room and introducing 
decorative spots of color. No better means 
of keying up a color scheme can be found 
than by placing a few cushions containing 
the needed shades in a room. If, for in- 
stance, you have decided on a cool color 
scheme in which blue predominates, you 
may find that, except for the hours when 
the sun pours through the windows, the 
room appears cold and lacking in color. If 
such is the case, a few touches of orange, 
the complementary color to blue, would 
brighten it up and make it a complete color 
scheme. Much orange would, of course, 
defeat the plan for a cool appearance, but 
several orange cushions would save the day. 


Big Meadow 


[Continued from page 53] 


They crossed the serai to Northwood’s 
quarters. The woman appeared in the door- 
way. They drew close together. And that 
moment, the imperturbable Andrew Weaver 
turned grayish-white, for Northwood said: 

“Meet my little sister!” 

“T supposed that it was—that it was—” 

She held his eyes, and there was a 
silence like the bottom of the sea. It might 
have been a great while afterward, or only 
a second, that they heard the brother’s 
voice: “Nothing would do for Theodora 
but to come out here in the big meadow 
and play. Why, Weaver, I haven't seen her 
since she got busy growing up. Lord, 
didn’t she make a job of it?” 

Now the brother had left them. To 
Andrew Weaver the world and all had slip- 
ped out of his ken—all but the woman 
standing before him. Andrew Weaver saw 
her, as Columbus saw the new continent; 
also, he saw a human creature, for the first 
time, whom he might be willing to obey. 

There were two or three days before he 
started with Boleau back toward Kaigan, 
but he saw little of the woman, until the 
He drove past nerves 
entirely, as he found her alone. The gamble 
was so big to him that he could laugh at 
it, as she stood calmly studying his face. 

“You won’t mind my telling you,” he 
said. At least she did not frown. 

“It won’t do any damage for you to 
know, at least—” he went on, and added 
something startlingly new in human ex- 
perience, about wanting her more than any- 
thing in the world, or all the world. 

“You mean you love me?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss—”’ 

Her sentences remained in his mind, like 
an etching on metal: “. . . You are 
going back with Mr. Boleau. You will 
finish your work—everything. My brother 
and I are going in to the inland pastures.” 

“I may follow you in then—when the 
work is done—?” 

“If—if you are sure 
sure it is not a—whim.” 


Oh, you must be 
She vanished. 


AY after day he was detained in 

Kaigan and down in Peking. “She'll 

never understand. She'll think I have 
forgotten—that the big moment has not 
lived.” All the good, hard nerve of him 
came into use, until he was free—free with 
a blanket-roll and the roan pony and a 
single pony for his pack. Deeper in he 
traveled—deeper and deeper in, thirty miles 
a day, with the roan and that which lived 
in his heart. 

He was following the broad trail of 
Boleau’s herd, fresher and fresher the 
marks, until he came down into the valley 
of the Hoangho, close to the Wall. That 
night he knew he could push on and make 
the camp of the cattleman, but he halted, 
his face lean from the hard-riding days, 
and white from waiting, as he bent over his 
little fire. 

“T’'ll come up with her in the morning—” 

But that night, as he spread his blankets, 
the roan stallion nickered, and Weaver 
stood facing the dark, as a single pony 
galloped in. He took her bridle-rein. They 
stood silent and searching and ashen-faced 
in the thin diffusion of firelight. 

“All afternoon, I watched you from a 
high hill,” she said at last. “You were 
brave to stop and make camp alone—a 
last time. I loved that so much. But I— 
I could not wait—” 




























Attractiives 


I dation of beauty. 


1D. &R. Perfect Cold Cream is de- 


: TRY IT FREE—Write for free 
i tube of this perfect skin cleanser and 
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> i eee ROA 2.2% 
All women know that a fair skin 
and good complexion win admira- 
tion—that no woman can hope to 
be attractive unless her skin is beauti- 
ful, for a perfect skin is the foun- 


D.&R. Perfect Cold Cream has 
helped three generations of women 
to keep their skin soft and clear and 
thus preserve and enhance their ; 
beauty. 


ness and retards premature wrinkles. 


Its daily use prevents dry- 


lightful to use and is highly benefi- 
cial to the skin. In tubes 12c, 306, | 
60c. In jars 40c, 60c, $1.00, 
$1.65. 


complexion beautifier. Daggett & 
Ramsdell, Dept. 1322, D. & ms 
baie New York. 
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DAGCET T+" RAMSDELL'S 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
lhe Kind That Keeps” 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 



































NO BUTTONS 
Trade-Mark Reg U.S. Pat. Of 


NO TROUBLE 














Warmth Means Health 


Insufficient protection over baby’s chest and 
stomach is a common cause’ of illness. Any 
doctor will tell you this. And tell you, too, that 
the Rubens Infant Shirt supplies this needed 
protection in a common-sense, practical way. 


Double thickness over chest and stomach. Cut with the 
simple convenience of a coat. No tapes, no buttons. 
The adjustable belt fastens with a single safety pin. 
Made of the softest and finest materials for infants 
and children. Now sold as low as 25c. 


Insist upon the genuine Rubens. 
years. There is no satisfactory substitute. 
trade-mark, and be sure before you buy. 
supply you, write direct to us. 


Standard for more than 30 
Look for the Rubens 


If your dealer cannot 


Manufactured onty by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc 


2 N. Market St., Chicago 
Established 1890 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 
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i Do You Need Extra Money? } 


Here’s How 


If you need the extra money which forms the margin between mere exis- 
}} tence and comfortable living, the Gearhart Knitter and our home money- 
making plan is for you. Read it 
4 
" Make woolen socks—our standard All-Wear brand—tfor us on the | 
' . , \ 
Gearhart Knitter, a wonderful and simply operated machine with which 
you can make woolen hosiery with remark thle ease and qule kness. We il 
supply the yarn, you do the knitting, and we guarantee you a definite 
: j 
and substantial rate just-for knitting, with additional profits as the jf 
market affords when sold it 
{| 
‘i Here is the best opportunity we know of to make money 
in the privacy of your own home. With your own 
working hours and the complete assurance of a regular 
income You need no experience whatsoever as a 
knitter We gladly give you all the instructions yoy \ 
need, and furnish all the yarn. Knit for your family, i 
and for neighbors, friends, and nearby stores at excel- Hy 
i 
lent profits i 
lake advantage of this opportunity now. Begin mak- i 


ing money 
which provides 


choose 


oday for 
Profit 


Send 


and our 


GEARHART 








Dr. Price's 
2 VANILLA | 


Vanilla at its finest | 
is a delicate flavoring | 






of rare mellowness, 
just right in strength— 
neither too 
weak nor too 
strong. 
Price’s is 
Vanilla at its 
best. 












PRICE FLAVORING 
EXTRACT CO. 
Chicago Illinois 
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Free Trial 4° 

Piedmont 

Red Cedar Chest Your choice of 

styles and designe sent on 15 day 

trem A PRedmont pro'ects furs 
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ee 
Direct from 
Factory to | 
Home 





° 
generations. Distinctively 
self in what it saves 
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nd free 


i price ety 
Statesville, N 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 
A bar "| , 


ay 


Sew +. ustrated . »g with red 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO 
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Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3. 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Ce. (inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Wh Hoimcoro's 





Aittemore'’s 
Shoe Polishes 
ARE SUPERIOR 


DEPT. MC 614. 


ss 


| clinging — dain- 


at once with this pleasant home occupation H 


regular or spare-time profits, as you f 








all particulars, free samples of knitting, 
Guide Book. 


KNITTING MACHINE CO., INC. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Dyed Her Wrap 
Skirt, Sweater 
and Draperies 


Each package of ‘‘Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind— 
then perfect home dyeing is guaranteed, 
even if you have never dyed before, Tell 
your druggist whether the material you 
wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether 
cotton or mixed goods. 


it is linen, 


Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


LaAslAcy 


Face Powper 


it’s the powder, and not the box, that makes 
Labinsks the tevesite among fair women. 
It's the powder, and not the perfume, 
that bespeaks its purity—charm—and 
satisfying comfort. 
Economical— 





tily fragrant. 
Refuse Substitutes— 


annually. Send 10c for 
@ sample box 

BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumeries, Dept. B 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 












this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
uirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions ia and thirty-six other practical! 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H, 860 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


side of two joore Meets all 
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CHICAGO 











DOLLARS IN HARES 


We supply guaranteed high gracdestock and 
buy back al! you raise at$7.00 to$18. Hand up 
a pair. and pay expresscharges. Big Profits. 
Use back yard, barn. cellar, attic. Contract 


f and illustrated Catalog F 
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STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
' 4 York 


01G Broadway - New 
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Are We Right About 


Prohibition? Yes— 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


(Continued from page 52] 


the unconstitutionality again, and one new 
note. There had always been liquor, the 
speaker reminded us, since the very begin- 
nings of history. Man had always had it 
in some form, and man always would. It 
fostered brotherhood, it warmed hearts, it 
led to the cementing of ties. 

This last needs no comment. But as 
for precedence—the claim that what we 
have once had we must necessarily always 
have—is that a valid claim? We have 
always had kings, and pestilences, and au- 
thorized torture, and other things without 
which we are learning to find ourselves 
fairly comfortable. 

The startling truth emerged at the 
Convention, and has been with me as a 
bright and particular star ever since, that 
there is no logical defense of alcohol. And 
the time is coming, and coming very near, 
when we will look with puzzlement and 
shame upon ourselves of today; not only 
at our having countenanced a real national 
evil, but at our amusement at and con- 
nivance in the breaking of the law. 

This connivance is utterly opposed in 
another way to the principle of our na- 
tional life. The men and women who are 
smuggling and buying alcoholic liquors 
today are the rich men and women of the 
land; no others can afford it. And here we 
have an absolutely undemocratic distinc- 
tion; our poorer people, and the people 
who keep the law, are steadily paying 
heavy taxes so that the enormous army 
of revenue officers, the enormous courts 
necessary to try liquor cases, may be main- 
tained. Every one of us is paying for 
every infringement of the law, and every 
one who encourages the illicit traffic in 
liquor is fostering the birth of a priv- 
ileged class in America. 

The Eighteenth Amendment has given 
us one of the greatest opportunities of our 
lives. Wars will come and wars will go, 
administrations rise and fall, but the work 
we may do now, to build this cleansing 
and strengthening and constructive law 
into our life, will never be undone. We 


must deliberately, and as a nation united, 
support our government in an issue that 
touches us all so closely. The constant 
talk of alcohol, between educated and re- 
fined men and women, of how and where 
and for what it may be had; the brewing 
in kitchens and the carrying of bottles into 
the houses of our friends, is all a form of 
“slacking,” just as despicable as any other 
form. To the mother who laughs indul- 
gently at her son’s hip-flask, and to the 
young girl who allows that son to pour 
something strengthening into her ginger- 
ale, at a dance, we other mothers must 
steel ourselves to show the horror and sur- 
prise we are perfectly justified in feeling. 

To tell flushed and radiant and eighteen- 
year-old Margaret that she positively may 
not go to dances until this era of hip-filasks 
is over? No, there is nothing glorious 
about that. All the boys do it, she pleads, 
and all the girls have to permit it— 

We believe in prohibition, yes, but 
people don’t like to come to our houses if 
we have nothing in the way of wine or 
cocktails to offer them, and one can’t make 
Margaret a prude, and deprive her of all 
her young good times. And besides, the 
child would hate you—Yes, she might in 
1921. But what of the Margaret of 1931— 
the married Margaret with children? Is 
she going to be ashamed or proud of what 
you did? 

The bloodless battles rise and sink. 
But where are the service-flags of this cam- 
paign? May we not have a service-flag? 
I should like to put one up in my win- 
dows; a simple little banner of—what? 
Blue ground and white star? 

It would mean that in every possible 
way I and mine stood to our guns, at 
any cost to momentary embarrassment or 
social hurt. It would mean that liquor 
was neither permitted nor discussed in our 
house, ‘that there was no smiling indulgence 
here toward the breaking of the law. And 
it would bear perhaps only these words: 

“We are Americans. 
We support our constitution.” 





Are We Right About 
Prohibition? No— 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


[Continued from page 52] 


are gathered together, the persistent absorb- 
ing subject of conversation is “booze”: how 
they got it, how to get it, their delight in 
beating the game, the still greater delight 
in drinking unlimited quantities when they 
did have it. Never in all my life before, 
and I have lived in the world and always 
seen much of men, have I ever heard as 
much talk of liquor as in any one month 
since Prohibition went into effect. I am 
mortally tired of the subject, and hope 
our solons will come to their senses before 
long. and once more amend the Con- 
stitution. If it depends upon the referen- 
dum, I do not fancy there will be much 
difficulty. 

For universal temperance is not going 
to be enforced. Let there be no mistake 
about that. In certain cities that shall be 
nameless, blind pigs have closed up, so 
openly is liquor sold over the counter. 
Physicians are sympathetic with human 
needs, and the Canadian border is long 
and as full of holes as a sieve. It is not 
the young that crave it, but the mature 
man who has always had his daily allow- 
ance and purposes to go on having it. His 
system as well as his palate demands it, 
and years have given him experience in 
getting his own way. 

There are not enough officials in the 
United States to impose the law, nor are 
they able to accomplish anything beyond 
a periodical clearing up with an occasional 
sensational arrest, and columns on the 
front page of the newspaper. 

But assuming that in time the prohibi- 
tion of illegitimate sale of liquor could be 
enforced, there is still the problem of home 
manufacture. At one time it was thought 
that the “home brew” would die a natural 
death, that people would gradually find it 
a bore, far more trouble than it was worth. 
But the contrary has proved to be the case. 
When people want a thing badly, they 
develop an unsuspected persistence and be- 
come exceedingly fertile of resource. Today 


housewives find it no more of an effort 
to make some sort of palatable wine or 
beer than desserts or entrées. Moreover, so 
rapidly have the recipes increased that 
they have a far greater variety of drinks 
than ever before. 

Some of these home concoctions were 
extremely deleterious in the beginning, but 
practice has eliminated the dangers, and 
the home beverages may now be drunk in 
moderation without fear of consequences 
either to the body or the morals. (Let no 
one be inspired to write to me for these 
recipes, for, being indifferent, I have not 
made a note of any of them. But I have 
seen enough of them in practice.) 

One of the arguments for Prohibition 
has been that the future generations will 
not even know the taste of alcohol. They 
are far more likely to know it universally 
than the present generation. When liquor 
was expensive, people did not think of 
having it with their daily meals. Now that 
it can be made cheaply and is quite harm- 
less when drunk in moderation, the young 
will drink it as a matter of course. The 
evil of the saloon will be spared them, and 
with it the enticement of forbidden fruit. 
Whether or not original sin will send them 
off in other directions for forbidden fruit 
remains to be. demonstrated. 

If our reformers had known where to 
stop, in other words had been content with 
closing the saloon and devoted their other 
energies to suppressing the manufacture of 
bad whiskey, their laudable efforts would 
have been crowned with success, for they 
would have aroused the enthusiasm of all 
right-thinking people, and none of the 
cussedness inherent in the best of men. 
But as it is, they cannot succeed beyond the 
letter of the law, and they have given mod- 
ern civilization—built up, God knows, with 
infinite trouble, in the face of every sort of 
barrier—a cruel wrench; by proving that 
Law, its only sure foundation, may 
made ridiculous and abortive. 
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pe White 
| ---and No Rubbing 


HE “Swish” way of washing 
means cleaner, whiter clothes -- 
i} with far less work and effort. I! 
||| Simply put your clothes into the 
boiler, add a small amount of Swish 
and let them boil for 10 or 15 min- 
utes. That’sall! The clothes come 
|} outsnowy-white. Norubbing. No 
4! work. Swish dissolves thc dirt and 
grease, naturally and scientifically 
||| «without injury to the daintiest 
fabrics. Positively no harmfal 
chemicals. 


ZANOL 


PRODUCTS 


Swish is one of the 350 quality-first 
ZANOI .prodacts. Amillion Amer- 
|| ican homes are using this famous line 
‘|| of Laundry Specialties, Toilet Prep- 
! arations, Food Products, Household 
Necessities--because they arebetter 
and because they are cheaper. 

Sold only direct from our factory to 
you by our authorized, exciusive 


ZANOL distributors--insuring freshmer- 
chandise--at lower prices. 

We have a few good openings for am- 1 
bitious men and women to represent this 
reliable concern. Write us regarding 
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your territory. Address Dept. 2. 
THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Zanol Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
























304 Main Street 








LIGHT ENOUGH 


for easy washing 


HEAVY ENOUGH 


to stand the wear 
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Used by Housewives everywhere rape MARK REG 


“2 tep ere 
Sheeting, Sheets 


and Pillow Cases 


The standard family 


Stays white and wears longest. 
Cut this advertisement 


sheeting for two generations. 
out and show it to your dealer. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co, *j Thames Street 


Address Dept. 8 for Booklet 


Cut Me Out 


| 
| | 
| and mail me with your | 
; name and address to Dept. | 
l 11F, McCall’s Magazine, | 
l 250 W. 37th St., N. Y.C. l 
| | 
| 
| | 
Le 


The Romance of Peppere!!.’ 


I will tell you how to get 
an extra $5.00 or $10.00 


easily. Send today! 


Pee en ae 





Superfluous Hair Roots 
Now Removed at Home 


Glorious news for women troubled with disfig- 
uring hairy growths! By means of an entirely 
new and very simple method you can now re- 
move not only the surface hair, but the roots as 
well! Just get a $1 stick of Phelactine at any drug 
store or twwilet counter, follow the easy instructions 

see the hair-roots come out before your very eyes! 
Yes, you can hardly believe your eyes, it is done 
so quickly, completely, harmlessly. Phelactine is 
nou-irritating, non-odorous, non-poisonous. 


Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago 











Become a Nurse 


Y training at home through our 
correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 week- 
ly. Age 19 to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
woman who wants to become anurse. 
Indispensable for the practicalnurse. 
Entire tuition earned in ew weeks. 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded 
if dissatisfied 
Send for catalog and specimen lesson 


pages. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
jamestown, N. 


BEAUTIFUL DRESS GOODS 


LATEST FALL STYLES direct from mill. All wool high- 
grade worsteds, 54inches wide, nothing better made. Sold 
by the yard and guaranteed. Serge, Poplin, Tricotine, Poriet 
Twill, Twill Cord, Scotch Mixtures for suitings, $1.95 to 
$4.50. Prunella stripes, Velour plaids and checks for skirting, 
$2.50 to $4.75. Bolivia, Velour and fancy mixtures for coat- 
ing. $3.50 to $8. Prompt delivery, postage prepaid in U. S. 
Liberal samples sent free upon request. Examine cloth 
and value. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Splendid chance for agent in your town 
WILLIAM KING CO. : ¢ 33 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Private War 


[Continued from page 209) 





heard Stormont’s spurred tread on the 
stairs; and she thrust the morocco case and 
the wrapping under the pillows behind her 

She looked up at him in a dazed way 
when he came in with the tea and bread. 
He set the tin tray on her bureau and came 
over to the bedside. 

“Eve,” he said, “you look 
and ill. Have you been hurt 
and haven't you admitted it?” 

She seemed unable to speak, and he 
took both her hands and looked anxiously 
into the lovely, pallid features 

After a moment she turned her head and 
buried her face in the pillow, trembling 
now in overwhelming realization of what 
she had endured for the sake of two cakes 
of sugar-milk chocolate hidden under a 
bush in the forest. 

For a long while the girl lay there, the 
feverish flush of tears on her partly hidden 
face, her nervous hands tremulous, now 
seeking his, convulsively, now striving to 
escape his clasp—eloquent, uncertain little 
hands that seemed to tell much and yet 
were telling nothing he could understand. 

“Eve, dear,” he said, “are you in pain? 
What is it that has happened to you? I 
thought you were all right—” 

“I am,” she said in a smothered voice. 
“You'll stay here with me, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will. It’s just the reaction. 
You're relaxing. That's all, dear. You're 
safe. Nothing can harm you now—” 

“Please don’t leave me.” 


very white 
somewhere, 


After a moment: “I won't leave you 
. I wish I might never leave you.” 
‘In the tense silence that followed, her 


trembling ceased. Then his heart, heavy, 
irregular, began beating so that the startled 
pulses in her body awoke, wildly responsive. 
Deep emotions, new, unfamiliar, were stir- 
ring, awaking, confusing them both. In 
a sudden instinct to escape, she turned and 
partly rose on one elbow, gazing blindly 
about her out of tear-marred eyes. 

“T want my room to myself,” she mur- 
mured, “—I want you to go out, please—” 

A boyish flush burnt his face. He got 
up slowly, took his rifle from the corner, 
went out, closing the door and seated him- 
self on the stairs. And there, on guard, sat 
Trooper Stormont, rigid, unstirring, hour 
after hour, facing the first great passion of 
his life, and stunned by the impact of its 
swift and unexpected blow 

In her chamber, on the bed’s edge, sat 
Eve Strayer, her deep eyes fixed on space 
Vague emotions, exquisitely recurrent, new- 
born, possessed her. The whole world, too, 
seemed to have become misty and golden 
and all pulsating with a faint rhythm that 
indefinably thrilled her pulses to response 

Passion, full-armed, springs flaming 
from the heart of man. Woman is slow to 
burn. And it was the delicate phantom of 
passion that Eve gazed upon, there in her 
unpainted chamber, her sun-tanned fingers 
listless in her lap, her little feet like bruised‘ 
white flowers drooping above the floor. 

Hour after hour she sat there dreaming, 
staring at the tinted ghost of love, rose- 
hued, near-smiling, unreal, impalpable as 
the dusty sunbeam that slanted from her 
window, gilding the boarded floor. 

Three specters, gliding near, paused to 
gaze at State Trooper Stormont, on guard 
by the stairs. Then they looked at the 
closed door of Eve’s chamber. 

Then the three specters, Fate, Chance 
and Destiny, whispering together, passed 
on toward the depths of the sunset forest. 
[Dro wned Valley “eg —_ le 5 of “The Flaming 

el Serics. @ appe ar in the 
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The People whose Adventures will be 
Unfolded Through All The ‘‘ 


Jewel’’ Series. 


proprietor of Hell’s Kitchen, 
a criminal dump of the Adirondacks 
where all the scum of the wilderness 
gathers. Clinch makes money at law 
breaking, but nobody catches him red 
handed. He has one ruling passion 
one reminder of the days when he 
made an honest living as a guide and 
huntsman—his love for 


Flaming 


Mike Clinch, 


Mike has 
has given 


Eve Strayer, his step-daughter 
raised Eve to be a “‘lady,” 


her an education in a_ fashionable 
finishing-school, and has put away for 
her the Flaming Jewel,’ ” most 
wondrous of gems, which he stole from 


José Ouintarna, leader of a gang of inter 
national thieves, who originally stole 
the “Jewel” from the Princess Theo 
dorica of Esthonia. Quintana and his 
gang have come to Clinch’s in search 
of the ‘“‘Flaming Jewel.” In the story 
preceding, Eve deputized by Clinch to 
hide the jewel safe In his ‘booze-cache 
in the wilderness, is trapped by Quin 
tana, but escapes by drepping over a | 

| 








cliff and is picked up by 


State Trooper Stormont, who is keeping an ] 


eye on Clinch’s place for the govern 
ment. Stormont is in love with 
Eve. . « And so is 

Hal Smith, recently come to Clinch’s in 


disguise, also in search of the “‘Flam 
ing Jewel,’ and on the trail of Quin 
tana Smith has told Clinch about 
Quintana’s gang and has his full con- 
fidence 
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FREE 4“ 





TRIAL STRIP 


SEE COUPON 















For Father 


Note the pictures below—only three of the hundreds of 
to use Tirro, the handy-andy at home, office, shop, on 
Tirro 


ways 


the hunting trip, on the golf course, in the motor-kit. 
saves time and money. 





For Mother 


For all those annoying breaks, tears, leaks and the like which 


occur Co ynstantly 
emergency. 


wetting. It cannot spill. 


in the home. 


Tirro is ever-ready for an 


It can be applied instantly, without heating or 





For Children 


Tirro—as the children’s friend, saving things one becomes 


fond of, mending broken toys, 


holding things together, wrap- 


ping split handles—a child thinks of endless ways to use Tirro. 


It teaches thrift. 





Mends—Wraps—Binds 


‘lirro is a rubber-coated, super-fabric. 
It comes on a spool. Cut it to suit for 
a patch or break. Or wrap it single or 
many fold. It adapts itself to all sorts 
of uses. It sticks with a permanent 
grip and becomes a part of the thing 
mended. 

It is water-proofed and insulating. It 
clings to anything—glass, wood, metal, 


Water- 


Chicago 
Toronto 


Makers of Sterile 





Products 


proofed | 


For sale at all druggists 


A Free Trial Strip will be sent | 
gladly upon request, together 
with our Book of a Thousand 
Uses. Merely write us. 


| 
BAUER & BLACK | 
New York x | 

| 

Dressings and poe . ! 


rubber, china, cloth, etc., and 


stays stuck. 


paper, 


Tirro is certainly a money saver. It 
costs so little and does so much. It comes 
intwosizes. Prices inthe United States: 
34 inch wide, 30c; 1% inches wide, 50c. 
Tirro can be obtained at all druggists. 
Once you try it, you'll want to keep it 
handy. 


@® The Ideal Mending Tape 


Extra 
3 ; i O Strong 





1FR EE TRIALSTRIP 





BAUER & BLACK 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me strip of Tirro—also book 
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Courage to Bear Our Hurts 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


was married very young, a case of precocious 
love. 

! have three children—the youngest is three years 
old. And I have fallen violently in love with another 
man. We have never referred to the feeling between 
us, but | know he cares for me. He is a friend of my 
husband and he visits us frequently. My husband and 
| get along nicely but there is something missing. 

Ought I to confess to my husband? Can I live 
with one man while loving another? It seems very 
deceitful. Can you advise me?—E. W. S., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


LMOST it appears that the little lady is seeking an 
excuse, on some high plane of truth, to be off with 

the old love and on with the new; therefore I fear my 
suggestion will be unwelcome 

The husband’s friend has not made love to the wife, 
and so far he remains a gentleman. It is written in all 
codes of chivalry that to protect a lady’s name, a man “may 
lie like a gentleman.” Probably the friend will not give the 
husband a hint of the romance; and it may, after all, exist 
only in the little wife’s imagination 

On any moral plane, the friend should not be involved 
by the wife’s confession; nor should he be tempted “to 
double cross” the husband 

Fidelity to home and family and all domestic obligations 
is quite as noble an attribute as loyalty to one’s unstable 
emotions; and it is usually true that the mother who gives 
three children their full share of care will be too much en- 
grossed with practical affairs to indulge in unfortunate 
sentimental attachment 

Nothing but irreparable misery to all concerned can 
result from the wife’s confession. But—if she suffers? Let 
her have courage to bear her hurt. Let her cultivate the 
strength to repair her mistake 


A Unique Desire 
AS a refreshing reaction from eroticism, consider the 
following letter from a grandmother of forty-six. Its 
theme, the wish to study, and the reason for the desire, make 
it the unique letter received this month and recommend it to 
the attention of a wide range of readers 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

My grandchildren are adorable, my children well 
educated, and their father the best of husbands. | 
was the oldest of a huge family, | went to school a day 
and stayed at home a week, and | married at fifteen. 
And lately | have been going a great deal in fine 
company. I do not know how to talk. I get confused 
and embarrassed and say something quite different 
from what I intend. And I am so afraid my husband 
will be ashamed of my bad grammar. 

On account of his business, he has many invita- 
tions to elegant social affairs, but on account of the 
way I feel, he refuses to go to lots of places. 

What shall | do? | am afraid my husband will get 
disgusted with me before long.—H. C. W.” 


TOW isn’t that the most delightful confession yet printed 

on this page? Unless the wife can go, the good hus- 

band will stay at home! How many a wife with a college 
degree would envy her that happy state! 

But she fears her husband may change—and her fear 
proves her a wise as well as an ambitious woman. She 
knows that the man of fifty so often seizes upon any excusé 
for getting away from the companion he himself selected 
in his youth 


To her most unusual question, there is the simplest 
answer 

She would better hire a tutor and set aside a portion 
of each day for study—and stick to her schedule, even 


though the family auto speeds without her. 

And the tutor would better not be a young woman, but 
one of the older teachers of American traditions and breed 
ing. It is impossible to suggest a course of training; a good 
instructor will find the need and fit it, but probably the 
reading and discussion of current events, with corrections in 
pronunciation and grammar, will make a good beginning 

The student will doubtless become discouraged because 
it is difficult to correct the speech one has lisped in childhood 
But it is not impossible Learning depends upon interest 

You cannot teach a child of ten who refuses to be in 
terested; you cannot fail to learn at forty-six if you 
ardently desire to do so 

Making mistakes before the people with whom her 
husband associates is not a reason for refusing to accompany 
him. Women accounted the most charming have been silent 
women—and good listeners. And there isn't much reason to 
worry when a mistake is made, because most persons in 





F you have a problem, accept me as a friend, | 
one who has lived and who understands, and 
one to whom you may tell 
your story without a hint | 
of your identity. I shall 
in all cases use only your 
initials in answering you 
in these columns; in fact, 
you need sign only your 
initials if you wish. Or 
send me a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for a | 
personal letter. Address | 
your inquiries to Mrs. 
Winona Wilcox, McCall's 
Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 














society are thinking about themselves and the efiect they 
are producing and very little about what other persons 
say or think. 

One taboo this ambitious grandmother must put aside. 
She is evidently convinced that a woman of her age is “too 
old to learn.” Here is a substitute for that notion: “He is 
crowned with all achieving who perceives—and then per- 
forms!” 


Let Him Go! 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

The man to whom I am engaged has asked to be 
released from his promise. He is going with another 
girl. I do not think she is worthy of him. We are not 
eighteen. , 1 cannot decide what to do, so | am asking 


you.—Belle A., New York. 


OU can grasp quicksilver as firmly, as surely, as the 

love of a man who asks to be released from an engage- 
ment. Let him go—and be thankful that the need to leave 
you arose before instead of after your wedding. He will 
return if the bond between you is unbreakable. 





This Letter Wins $100 


In the August issue the Editor offered a prize of 
$100 for the best letter in answer to the question: 
“What's to be done when one sister falls in love with 
a man who comes a-wooing the other sister?” 

The following, in the judgment of Winona Wilcox, 
is the best reply among the hundreds received: 


“What's to be done when one sister falls in love 
with a man who comes a-wooing the other sister?” 

It seems to me that the solution of this problem 
lies with the superfluous member of the trio. If I 
were so misguided as to fall in love with a man who 
wanted my sister and not me, on being made entirely 
sure of that fact, I would stifle the pangs of mortifica- 
tion and renounce all selfish sentiment and be thank- 
ful that my brother-in-law would be a man whom I 
found agreeable. 

If not strong enough for this course, I would put 
a hundred miles between me and those two and 
proceed to forget them. 

Should it not prove possible to leave home, I 
would adopt a new pursuit. Church work has its 
attractions; chickens are very absorbing; learning a 
new language leaves no time to mope, while music 
will take as many hours as one can give to it and 
then clamor for more. It is also true that writing for 
print, and getting it printed, unless there is unusual 
talent, will provide all the excitement of a lottery 
without its sinfulness. : 

I want no stolen goods, so it would not occur to 
me to enter the lists as a rival. 

In one way or another I would conquer an affec- 
tion which would endanger the peace of the sister I 
love, who has a right to expect such treatment and 
who would, I am sure, do as much for me if the 
tables were turned. 

ANNA STEVENS REED, 
Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 














In Love with an Unknown 


Because you are a disinterested person, because 
your judgment will be absolutely impartial, 1 am 
laying my problem before you. 

Three years ago some traveling people spent a 
year in our town. One of the men was about twenty- 
three. I never met him but | heard him talk two 
hours for each of three nights. | saw him several 
times on the street. 

The only thing I ever knew about him was his 
name—and that may have been assumed. 

The first time | saw him—I cannot tell how or why 
—he appealed to me deeply—more deeply than any 
one | had ever seen... 

I was seventeen. I never had admired traveling 
men, as some girls do. | never had flirted. | rather 
scorned the sweethearts some of my girl friends had. 

If | had been less fastidious, | might have thought 
my odd feeling for this man only a fancy. I did think 
it was, for a while. 

When I could not forget him, I told myself that | 
was foolish, brainless, and that when | grew older 
1 would laugh at my fancy. 

But I did not laugh then; I do not laugh now. The 
memory remains, the pain endures. Sounds absurd, 
doesn't it? Still it is true. I plunge into work—lI try 
to forget—for weeks | will not let one thought of him 
enter my mind. It does no good. The thought sticks 
—and the pain. 

How can I forget him? 


—C. F., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How help the situation? 


T is far easier to explain this obsession than to cure it. 
From the manner of the letter, I take the young 
woman to be a girl of decision, of will. And perhaps that 
is just what is the matter—she has decided that she is in 
love with the unknown man and “the thought sticks—and 
the pain.” 

Plainly, here is a worth-while girl wasting her finest 
feelings. Ten to one, she is wasting a valuable woman for 
an ordinary man. The chance is that were she to meet the 
man, she would be shocked to find him falling far short of 
her dream hero. But she has no opportunity to see him 
again, and so she goes on clothing him with all the virtues 
and fascinations of her ideal. 

She is, in short, adoring the creation of her own imagina- 
tion. She seems to be a person of more than ordinary edu- 
cation. Therefore she might discover her own cure in the late 
books on psycho-analysis. Not that she can analyze herself, 
but that she may arrive at some illuminating ideas about 
the deceptiveness of the imagination, and the general 
untrustworthiness of the emotions. 


Can Confidence be Restored ? 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

My husband receives letters which are mushy, to 
say the least, from a girl he was engaged to before 
we were married. I have requested him to inform 
her of his wedding, but he will not, and the only 
excuse he gives is “because.” He says | am jealous 
and can’t understand. 

I suffer tortures when he is out of my sight. He 
has in other ways destroyed my confidence in him. 
love him. I don't believe I could live without him. 

Is there any chance of regaining the confidence | 


once had in him?—S. K., Seattle, Wash. 


EALOUSY is sometimes only an outraged sense of justice. 
Men who pride themselves on being high-class human 
beings pretend to be just. Why not put this to your 
husband and ask him for “a fair swap?” Would he like 
to have you pose as an unmarried girl ? 

You can hardly reform a man who refuses to proclaim 
his marriage proudly to all the world, but you may compel 
him to be fair by letting him see that his wife, the girl he 
invited to share his life, the woman whose respect and ad- 
miration he desires, is losing both, day by day, and bit by 
bit. 

Men like to be heroes in the domestic circle as well as 
outside of it. So why not invite him to remain as good as 
he pretended to be when he married you. 

He can restore your confidence, perhaps; but remember 
that we love what is lovely, and hate what is hateful, and no 
brain can reverse the result except by reversing the con- 
ditions. ’ 
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Eminent Food Authorities give the real reason for the 


remarkable nation-wide popularity of Karo 


N a recent advertising campaign on 
Karo it was mentioned: 

“Food experts are just realizing 
the energy-producing value of Karo 
and wy it is such a wonderful food. 

It is because Karo contains a very large percent- 
age of dextrose—and is itself ina form to be most 
easily digested and absorbed into the system. 

“You could not live long without dextrose. 
The starch and sugar in all the food you eat— 
bread, vegetables, potatoes — must be changed 
into dextrose before your system can use it as 
an energy food. 

“So Karo may almost be said to be a predi=- 
gested food. 

“These are scientific facts, supported by the 
very highest medical and food authorities.” 

These facts are now becoming so well known 
by the general public that they must interest all 
the mothers and fathers in the land who want 
to see their children well-nourished and sturdy — 
with plenty of vigor and vitality for all their little 
needs of play, study and growth, 

What applies to children applies to grown-ups 
as well—who aspire to keep in the “‘pink of con- 
dition” —fit for every duty or emergency of life. 

Not only is dextrose found in Karo, but it is 
also found in sweet fruits, such as grapes, and in 
nourishing grains and roots. 

Dextrose becomes the principal form of carbo- 
hydrate after the food is prepared for absorption 


by the system. 


A remarkable 
health-building food 


T is a well known fact that children need more 
food than adults. Their active life and more 
rapid growth demand, in proportion totheir weight, 
just about twice the amount of food a grown per- 
son needs. A child uses up a lot of vitality in ac- 
tive play and study. This explains the perfectly 
natural craving of almost every normal child for 


a wholesome sweet like Karo. 





Give the youngsters plenty of 
Karo—spread on bread. It’s 
@ great energy food. 


So at last we know, on scientific grounds, why 
millions of people have found Karo to be sucha re- 
markable health-building food, and why the sale of 
Karo last year exceeded two hundred million cans. 

It is because Karo has in it the very elements 
that the greatest doctors are now finding out are 
not only necessary —but absolutely indispensable 
—for building and preserving health. 

So keep Karo on the table. Eat plenty of Karo 
yourself —on pancakes, biscuits, and use it for all 
cooking purposes. 

Give the children all their systems demand— 
as a spread on bread, or stewed with dried fruit 
and prunes, and in other appetizing ways. 

In this way both you and the children will be 


healthier and stronger. 


What some authorities say about 
Karo and Dextrose 
r. Epwin F. Bowers, noted writer on foods, 
D says, ‘“Karo is one of the most valuable of 


all energy foods for growing children. It is un- 


usually palatable, and its heavy dextrose content 
makes it an ideal food for littlhe human dynamos 


in short dresses and knickerbockers.”’ 


Dr. William H. Porter, great food authority, 
says that dextrose “‘develops increased resistance 
to fatigue, and a greater capacity for sustained 
mental and physical effort. The nervous system 
shows more stability. Children seem to develop 
a better color, as well as an increase in the appe- 


tite, and in the capacity for assimilating food.” 


Dr. William J. Gies, Professor of Chemistry 
at Columbia Medical School, says “Quantities of 
dextrose,equal to reasonably large shares of the re- 
quirements for heat-yielding material, may be eaten 


daily, indefinitely, with high nutritive advantage.” 


For Your Protection 


O not be deceived by cans containing syrup 
that might Joo like Karo, ‘The name “‘Karo” 
is on every can of original Karo—look for it, and 


be assured of full weight cans and highest quality. 


Biue Karo—The standard table syrup. Also for 
cooking, baking and candy-making. Light brown 


color, delicious flavor—a heavy-bodied syrup. 


Rep Karo—The Ideal Syrup for every use—for 
cooking, baking, candy-making and preserving. 
Because of its honey-like appearance many pre- 


fer it as a spread for cakes, biscuits, breads. 


Green Karo—Flavored with the highest grade 
real maple sugar. Very moderate in price—abso- 
lutely pure. The makers of Karo are the world’s 
largest users of the highest grade maple sugar— 


over a thousand tons used annually. 


A free booklet every parent 
should read 


Further facts about Dextrose and the real nutri- 
tive value of Karo are given in a booklet which 
you can have upon request. This booklet is sent 
free with the beautifully illustrated Corn Products 
Cook Book of 64 pages. Write Corn Products 
Refining Company, Dept. A, Argo, Ill. 
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It is easy to identify 
Victrola instruments 


You can tell them the moment you 
raise the lid and see the trademark 
“Victrola.” You will also see other 
Victor trademarks, as the picture and 
the phrase “His Master’s Voice.” 

Be sure to get a Victrola instrument, 
for it is the chosen instrument of the 
greatest artists and specially made to 
play their Victor records. 

The Victor trademarks besides being 
your means of identification are also 
your guarantees of quality. Victrola 
instruments are built to give a lifetime 


of service. Look under the lid for the 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE ~ 


Victor trademarks—“Victrola,” the ng + ny 

° e This trademark and the trademarked 
picture and the phrase “His Master’s word" Victrola” dentifyal our products, 
Voice” — and you can be certain of VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


. e ° Camden, N. J. 
lasting satisfaction. 


Victrola instruments $25 to $1500. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


